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Dr. Palaz's TraU4 de PhotorrUtrie IndvstrieUe SpMalement 

Appliquie d VEclairage Mectrique was published in Paris iii 1892. 

It is in great part a compilation of facts and experimentis by the 

• \' best authorities, and contains valuable data for the student in 

' electricity and for those specially interested in the subject of 

electric lighting. 

Ko work to be compared with it has, as far as we know, 
appeared up to this time, and the great need of such a work, 
both in colleges and technical schools as a text-book and in the 
interests of electric lighting in general, seems to warrant its 
translation into English. 

In some cases, where different methods, employed at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, could also be used with advantage, the trans- 
. lators have noted the fact by references to the Appendix, which 

'^ further contains some additional information on the general 

^ subject. 

^ Besides this work. Professor Palaz is the author of a work on 

Industrial Electricity {Coura d' Eledriciti IndustrieUe) ^ being a 
series of lectures given to the engineers of the Jura-Simplon 
Railway Company in 1892. 
•^ Adrien Palaz was bom July 20, 1863, at Eiex, in French 

^ Switzerland. After studying in the gymnasia of Burgdorf and 

.; Lausanne, he entered, in 1880, the Federal Polytechnic School, 

^ where he paid particular attention to mathematics, mechanics, and 

physics. After receiving his diploma, he remained in the school to 
pursue special studies in electricity in the electro-technical laborar 
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iv THASSLATORS' PREFACE. 

tory of Professor H. F. Weber. In 1885 he received the degree 

• 

of Doctor of Science from the University of Zurich. 

In the same year, M. Palaz entered the Central Telephonic 
Service of the Swiss Confederation at Berne ; but in 1886 accepted 
a position in the Bureau Internationale des Poids et Mes^ires at 
Sevres, and later became one of the editors of La Lumi^re Elec- 
trique. In 1889, he was called to a professorship at the University 
of Lausanne, where he now occupies the position of Professor of 
Industrial Electricity. 

Dr. Palaz was one of the Swiss members of the chamber of 
delegates at the Chicago Electrical Congress of 1893. 



PREFACE. 



Since the introduction of the electric lights the public has 
been attracted by the advantages of an abundant illumination, 
and its requirements have become greater and greater, while the 
stimulus given the lighting industry has become the more active. 
The development of electric lighting has directed a great deal of 
research to the present conditions of the production of lights and 
to the best methods of measurement and distribution. The result 
has been a complete transformation in photometric methods, which 
now constitute an important whole. But as the reports of this 
research are scattered in special journals, both French and foreign, 
to make use of them is very difficult, if not impossible. 

This it is which has led me to co-ordinate the acquired results 
and to mold them into a homogeneous whole, in order to furnish 
the engineer charged with the installation and operation of lighting 
apparatus, the varied information of which he has need. My 
task has been made easy by the fact that since 1887 I have fol- 
lowed the progress of photometric methods in the various articles 
which I have published in the journal La Lumi^e Electrique. 

There does not exist, so far as I know, any French work on 
industrial photometry; we must be content with the scanty infor- 
mation contained in special chapters of treatises devoted to light- 
ing by gas or by electricity. In Germany, a small manual by 
Krtiss, Die ElectT<^xchni9che Photometries has had a certain success 
which led me to form the project of making a French translation 
of it. But since the date of its publication (1885) this work 
has, to a certain extent, become antiquated in consequence of the 

V 
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great progress resulting from the numerous researches of these 
last years; further, some parts are somewhat incomplete. Accord- 
ingly, I gave up this first plan, without, however, abandoning 
the idea of publishing a work on the subject 

It is this work which I now present to the public, in the hope 
that it may render some service to all those, electrical engineers 
or gas engineers, who are concerned with the complex questions 
of lighting. I am fully conscious of the imperfections of my 
work, the first of this extent. I shall be particularly grateful to 
all who will kindly communicate to me their observations or their 
criticisms. 

I have dwelt with great care on the numerous photometric 
apparatus invented especially during these last years, in order to 
indicate what a variety of methods and apparatus are at present 
at our disposal in photometry. This variety of apparatus has not 
prevented me from studying in detail the practical apparatus in 
current use, among others the photometers of Foucault, Bunsen, 
and Lummer and Brodhun. 

The chapter devoted to photometric standards is very full; we 
cannot insist too strongly on the importance of an easy and exact 
reproduction of the light-standard. It has appeared to me indis- 
pensable to place before the eyes of the reader the most accurate 
results furnished by the numerous photometric standards which 
have been used up to the present. 

The various apparatus auxiliary to practical photometry are 
considered in the fourth chapter; in the fifth, I have treated the 
photometric properties of incandescent and arc-lamps, and have 
completed these data by remarks on common light-sources, and on 
the progress to be realized in the production of artificial light. 

A chapter on the distribution of lighting completes the work. 
This chapter is necessarily somewhat incomplete, for both from 
the physical and constructive points of view, artificial lighting, 
public and private, would demand study for itself; but it has 
been necessary to limit myself in order not to exceed, beyond 
measure, the bounds set for my work. 



PREFACE. Vll 

I have indicated the principal bibliographical sources of the 

memoirs which I have mentioned, in order to place the reader 

desirous of completing the study of a special problem, in a position 

to have recourse to the originals. I have set myself a limit, in 

order not to overload the work with bibliographical notices, and it 

has seemed to me useless to reproduce, at the end of the volume, a 

complete bibliography of the problems of photometry, and the list 

of the numerous memoirs consulted. 

A. PALAZ. 

Lausaknb, December, 1S91. 
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PHOTOMETRY. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRINCIPIiES OF PHOTOMBTRT. 

The Fundamental Photometrio loLvr. 

1. Common sources of light, e.g. flames, incandescent bodies, the 
voltaic arc, etc., have finite dimensions ; but to establish the funda- 
mental law of photometry which Bouguer and Lambert were the 
first to discover, it is necessary to consider first a theoretical source 
of light formed by a luminous point. It is then possible to gener- 
alize the results obtained by applying them to luminous sources of 
finite dimensions. 




Fio. 1. 



Let be a source of light so small that it may be considered as 
concentrated at a point. If this is placed at the center of a spheri- 
•cal shell 8* (Fig. 1), having a radius r' and a homogeneous and 

1 



2 PHOTOMETRY. 

uniform surface (coYered, for example, with a layer of white-lead), 
all parts of the inner surface will appear equally illuminated. 

The source emits a determined quantity of light Q. The whole 
of this quantity of light is received by the surrounding shell whose 
surface is 4irr". Since all parts of the surface appear equally illu- 
minatedy a unit area situated anywhere on the surface will receive a 
quantity of light 

4irr' 



«'=. V. 



A second concentric spherical shell of radius r" will also receive 
the same quantity of light Q, but a unit surface of this sphere will 
receive only the quantity 

4irr' 






From this it follows that 



q" r'« ^^ 



That is to say, the quantities of light received per unit area on 
concentric spheres of radii r' and r" are inversely proportional to the 
squares of the radii v* and r". ( The Law of Distances.) 

2. Further let us consider a closed surface of any form situated 
within the spherical shell S'. This surface evidently receives the 
same quantity of light Q as the surrounding surface. Let us cut 
off any portion of this surface dS by a cone having its vertex at 
the center of the sphere ; let dO be the solid angle correspond- 
ing to dS; that is to say, the corresponding portion of the surface 
of a sphere having a radius of unity. The quantity dq of light 
received on dS is then the same as that received by the element 
dO; now this receives the quantity of light 

4ir 

then dq = ^dQ, 

But -^ is a constant which measures the emission of light from 

the source 0; this is called the total intensity, and is designated by 
the letter 7; from this it follows that 

/= -5.. (2) 

4ir 



PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOMETRY. 3 

The preceding equation then becomes 

dg=/(iO. 

If do = ly then dq = /; that is to say, the total intensity is equal to 
the quavUty of light emitted in a solid angle equal to unity. 

Let us call da the projection of the element dS on the plane per- 
pendicular to the radius vector r of the element dS, i being the 
angle between the normal to dS and the radius vector, and we have 





da^ 


tdScosi, 




do 
da 


1. 


do 


da 


dSaosi 


dg = 


IdCl = 


IdS cos i 



and 



then 



consequently dg = /dO = ""'^ "-° ' . (3) 

that is, the quainJLity of light received by an element of surface dS, 
whoae normal malcea an angle i with the direction of the luminoua 
ray, is proportional to the cosine of the angle of incidence i. 

Let the intensity of illumination of a surface at a given point be 
the ratio of the quantity of light, received by the element dS of 
the surface at this point to the area of this element ; intensity of 
illumination is generally designated by e. Then 

d£ Tcosi; .^. 

dS r^ ^ ^ 

If the surface d8 is equal to unity, e = dg ; the intensity of illu- 
mination may then also be considered as being the quantity of light 
received by a unit surface. 

3. Instead of considering the luminous source concentrated at a 
point, let us assume that it has the form of a sphere of radius R. 
Each element dS of the surface furnishes part of the luminous emis- 
sion, and the quantity of light emitted by this surface dS is 

^ ^4.irIP 4yrlP IP 
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In these formulae, Q represents the total quantity of light emitted 
by the source, and / its total intensity ; if d/S = 1, it follows that 

^ AnlP IP 

The expression ^ = -—l, which represents the quantity of light 

4 IT™ Jnr 

emitted normally by a unit of surface of the luminous source, is 
called the intrinsic intensity, or the briUiancy, of the source; this 
is designated by the letter i * ; then 

it follows that Q = 4 ir 2? i. 

The total quantity of light Q emitted by a luminous source is 
therefore equal to the product of its brilliancy by its surface. The 
total intensity / may then be deduced by the aid of equation (2). 

Let us consider the source of light limited by a plane surface 
AH ; let us suppose the intrinsic intensity i constant at all points of 

the source ; the quantity of light emitted by the 
surface S of the plane AB, determined by 
the opening of the screen Ey is equal to iS, 
and the emission of light takes place normally 
to the plane AB. 

Now let the surface AB be inclined and 
placed in the position A'B*^ a portion of the 
surface S' of the plane AB corresponds to the 
opening S of the screen. It is shown by experiment that the quan- 
tity of light traversing the opening of the screen does not change. 
So if e designates the angle between the planes AB and A*B*y we 

have 

S 



IV 



~A 



S' = 



cos 6 

and since the light emitted has not varied, and since the surface of 
emission has increased in the ratio of 1 to cose, the intrinsic inten- 
sity i must have diminished in the same ratio ; it then follows that 

I'asr i cos €. 

* The same letter, i, is used to designate the angle of incidence and the 
intrinsic intensity, because there is no possibility of confusion. 
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This empirical law, given for the first time by Lambert*, is 
known under the name of the law of the cosine. 

Another proof of the accuracy of the law of the cosine follows 
from the fact that an incandescent metallic sphere appears in the 
dark as a uniformly luminous disc. Any element of the surface of 
the visible hemisphere then sends to the eye the same quantity 
•of light as that which would be emitted normally by the projection 
of the element on the base of the hemisphere. 

It should be remarked, however, that the law of the cosine is 
exact only in so far as phenomena of diffraction and reflection may 
be neglected, and where the angle e is very small. This should be 
considered as an approximate law, and not one rigorously true. 
Oertain recent experiments of Seeligerf, in particular, have shown 
that the deviations of this law from the results of direct observa- 
tion frequently exceed one per cent, even for very small angles of 
incidence. 

4. The fundamerUcU law of photometry. — We may summarize the 
preceding laws in a single formula. Let dS be an infinitesimal 
element of a luminous surface at a point where the intrinsic inten- 
sity is t ; let dS* be an infinitesimal element of a second surface S^ 
illuminated by the first ; let us call d the distance between the two 
elements, e the angle that the line joining them makes with the 
normal to dS, and e' the angle which the same line makes with the 
normal to dS'. The quantity of light emitted by dS and received 
by dS' is given by the formula 

.dSdS* , 

qz=t — —- cos e cos e'. 

cP 

Assuming that the dimensions of a quantity of light are the 
same as those of a quantity of heat, and taking account of the 
relations 

Q = 4ir/, 

[d?' 

* Lambert, Photometria Hve de mensura et gradibus luminiSt 1760. 

i Berichte der bay. Acad, der Wiss., 1888, p. 201, and Lum. ^l, Vol. XXV. p. 616. 
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we have the following dimensions, 

dim. q = dim. /= [JlfL'T-*], 
dim. i = dim. e = [Jf 2^*]. 

The choice of the unit for the intensity / detennines also the 
choice of the unit of brilliancy and the unit of illumination^ as 
the preceding formulae show. 

We shall have occasion to revert to this special point when we 
take up the study of the usual sources of light and the problems of 
the distribution of light 

The InteDflity of Ught aooordlng to tiie Undulatoiy Theory. 

S. According to the undulatory theory, light is the result of the 
vibratory movement of the ether propagated along a straight line. 
The equation of this movement is 



v, . 2ir 
V = ^ sin -— 



('-S' 



In this equation v is the velocity of a molecule of ether of mass 
/A at the point considered and at the time t ; this point is situated 
at a distance d from the luminous source where the maximum 
amplitude is Vi ; the period of the vibratory movement is Ty and 
the relation of the wave-length X to the velocity of propagation c 
of the vibratory movement is 

x==cr. 

It is known that the color of light depends upon the value of 
the wave-length. A light is said to be monochromatic when it 
emits vibrations of ether of the same wave-length only. Ordinary 
luminous bodies emit complex light ; that is, they produce a com- 
plex vibratory movement. 

This complex movement is formed by the superposition of 
simple undulatory movements, each corresponding to a single 
wave-length; the undulatory movements of the ether possess 

the property of having the velocity of propagation c[ = — ] inde- 
pendent of the wave-length ; at least, the most careful experiments 
indicate this. 
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The quality of the light from a given source depends on the 
wave-length of the radiations emitted, and on the proportion in 
which the vibrations of the different wave-lengths unite in the 
formation of the complex light emitted. 

The intensity of vibratory movement at a given point where 
the superficial element dS is situated is equal to the vis viva of the 
molecules of ether /& which are on this element at the time t ; but 
this vis viva varying continually, we consider the mean vis viva 
of these molecules during the period of one oscillation to represent 
this intensity ; we have 

tJo 2\<uJ ' 

and, replacing v by its value, we obtain 

The intensity of a monochromatic luminous vibration is then 
ft quantity mathematically defined; we see that it is proportional 
to the square of the maximum amplitude Vi. But we cannot deter- 
mine this intensity directly, for it is not possible to measure the 
quantities /a and Vi; we may ignore the mass fi, since this factor 
•disappears in the comparison of two luminous intensities. 

The comparison of two monochromatic luminous intensities then 
reduces to the comparison of the amplitudes of their vibratory move- 
ment. Unfortunately it is not possible to measure this element 
fts, for example, we measure wave-lengths, and so it is necessary, 
in order to measure the intensity of a luminous radiation, to have 
recourse to the actions that it exerts on various substances and 
phenomena. 

The Various ActlonB of Ught. 

6. Without taking into account the action of light on the elec- 
tric and magnetic properties of certain bodies and on certain 
electrical phenomena, we may distinguish three different kinds 
of actions of light, — calorific, chemical, and illuminating. 

For a long time there have been distinguished in the light from 
any given source, in sunlight for instance, chemical, calorific, and 
illuminating rays. This distinction is entirely arbitrary, and the 
curves which represent the variations of intensity relative to the 
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chemical, calorific, and luminous ray^ of a given light are only in 
reality the graphic representation of absorption-spectra of substancea 
which have been used in their study ; for example, salts of silver^ 
lampblack, and the retina. 

The presence of waves of ether of a determined length is proved 
by the aid of one of the phenomena mentioned above. We know^ 
for example, that it is only vibrations of the ether whose wave* 
length is included between 0.360 /a* and 0.810 |i that act on the 
eye and produce an impression of light. 

Other vibrations, whose wave-lengths are greater or smaller, have 
no luminous action on the retina, and can only be proved to exist 
by the action which they exert on other substances, — an action 
which is calorific or chemical ; however, the fact that it is impos- 
sible, by any given process, to observe the presence of vibrations 
of a determined wave-length in a luminous pencil does not per- 
mit us to conclude that they do not exist, for they frequently 
require exceedingly sensitive methods and apparatus to prove their 
existence. 

Radiations of small wave-length (ultrsrviolet) are generally 
shown to exist by their chemical action, in the same way that 
radiations of considerable wave-length (infra-red) are shown to- 
exist by their calorific action. 

However, we should not conclude that the calorific action of the 
first and the chemical action of the second are null ; for a ray of 
determined wave-length may exert at the same time the three 
actions, — chemical, calorific, and luminous. 

Below there will be found certain data relative to the principal 
radiations which may be shown to exist by means now used. 

Qaallty of Radlfttfons and Wave-Lengrths 

Means of recognizing them. In Mici'ons. Character of the Vibratory Movement. 

0.185 Extreme ray of the aluminium spectrum 
obtained by a spark from induction coil. 
(Comu.) 
0.295 Extreme limit of the solar spectrum at sea- 
level. (Cornu.) 
i 0.360 Limit of lavender light, visible for normal 
eyes. 
0.810 Extreme limit of dark red light. 
Beginning of the ultra-red 1 Extreme possible limit of wave-length in 

(phosphorescence). the ultra-red. (Draper.) 



Ultra-violet rays 
(photography). 



♦ 1 micron = 1 /i = 0.001 mm. 



Radiations from terres- 
trial sources 
(bolometer). 
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Quality of BadUtions and Wave- Lengths 
Itf eans of recognizing them. in Mlorons. Character of the Vibratory Movement. 

Thermal action 2.7 Sensible limit of solar rays which pene- 

(bolometer). trate the atmosphere at Allegheny. 

(Langley.) 
6.3 Limit with prism of rock salt. 
7.5 Approximate position of the maximum of 

a black surface at 100^ C. 
11 Black surface at 0^ C. 

80 Approximate estimation of the minimum 

value of the longest heat-wave with a 
prism of rock salt. 

Sound vibrations (ear). 14,000 The shortest perceptible wave-length 

(Savart, 24,000 vibrations per second). 

This table shows that the extent of the normal spectrum percep- 
tible to the eye is very narrow ; this extent does not exceed fifteen 
thousandths of the spectrum perceptible by photographic and calori- 
metric methods. 

The Photometiic Action of Ught. 

7. From a photometric point of view, the only radiations which 
are to be taken into account are those which are perceptible to the 
eye. Now all the vibrations with wave-lengths above 0.36 fA (about), 
and principally those above 0.81 /i, contribute to the calorific action 
of a luminous pencil, while it is only those whose vibrations 
are included between the above two limits which act upon the 
eye. 

It is the same with the chemical action of a luminous pencil ; in 
this case it is especially those radiations whose wave-lengths are 
below 0.36 fi which produce the greatest part of the total chemical 
action of the pencil. 

We see then that chemical or calorific phenomena of light cannot 
be used to measure its photometric intensity, especially when the 
nature of the work executed by the luminous pencil on a body — 
work which is shown by elevation of temperature or by chemical 
decomposition — depends on work already executed on other bodies 
by the same pencil. 

To illustrate, let us take a luminous pencil of well-determined 
intensity, and pass it through an alum solution; the photometric 
action of the luminous pencil will not vary noticeably, while its 
calorific action will be considerably diminished. 
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If, then, we should compare the photometric action of a lumi- 
nous pencil^ after its passage through an alum solution, with that of 
another luminous pencil which has not passed through any solution 
of this kind, by comparing their calorific actions, we would make a 
great error. 

The same remark applies to the other physical phenomena on 
which light has an influence (variation of the electrical resistance 
of selenium under the influence of light, variation of the magnetic 
moment of a bar-magnet, actino-electric discharges, etc.). 

The luminous intensity of a pencil of light differs essentially 
from the intensity of vibratory movement defined by the undulatory 
theory. From the photometric point of view, light is manifested 
by a sensation, by a simple physiological phenomenon. The lumi- 
nous intensity of a pencil of light is not the energy of the vibratory 
movement of the ether, but only the action of this energy on our 
visual organ. 

Senflibllity of the Eye for Photometric Obeervatloiia. 

8. The eye is then the standard piece of apparatus for all photo- 
metric operations ; it is the photoscope required for every compari- 
son of intensity of two luminous bodies; the eye here plays the 
same rdle as the galvanometer or the electrometer in electrical 
measurements by zero methods. We can therefore only tolerate for 
photometric measurements a healthy and well-formed visual organ. 
Furthermore, the obligatory employment of the eye imposes, in 
photometric measurements, a limit of precision determined by its 
sensibility. 

Since it is the eye alone which can appreciate the photometric 
qualities of a luminous pencil or of a given illumination, we do not 
measure, in reality, the luminous intensity of a source of light or 
the intensity of illumination of a surface, but the excitation pro- 
duced on the eye and the optic nerve. Now any one may prove 
that the visual organ is incapable of distinguishing whether an illu- 
mination is m or n times as great as another illumination ; the eye 
can only judge that one is greater than the other, but without being 
able to estimate their ratio. This fact, verified experimentally 
every day, is one of the consequences of a general law which gov- 
erns the greater part of the sensations. This is the psycho-physical 
law of Fechner, according to which the intensity of the sensation is 
proportional to the logarithm of the excitation*. 

* Helmholtz, Optique Physiologique^ p. 415. 
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It is known that in every sensation we denote by stimulus thresh- 
old the inferior limit, below which the stimulus is too slight to 
produce a perceptible sensation ; the maximum stimulus is the supe- 
rior limit, above which an increase in the intensity of the stimulus 
produces no increase in the intensity of the sensation. 

The value of the sensation which corresponds to the stimulus 
threshold is called the minimum sensation; that which corresponds 
to the maximum stimulus is called the maximum sensation; the 
name sensible value or physiological unit is also given to the stimulus 
threshold ; for this quantity is employed as unity in measurements 
of the stimulus. 

In the case where the equality of two illuminations is established, 
the physiological unit is the limiting value which the difference of 
the two illuminations should attain in order that this difference 
may be perceptible to the retina. 

To determine this quantity, we may proceed in the following 
manner invented by Bouguer : a white screen is illuminated by two 
equal sources of light (two equal candles), and a rod is placed in 
front of the screen, on which it projects two shadows (Rumford's 
photometer). One of the candles is moved away until the corre- 
sponding shadow ceases to be visible. 

Let a be the distance of the screen from the nearer light, b its 
distance from the farther light ; the intensities of illumination pro- 
duced on the screen by these two lights are in the inverse ratio of a* 

to 6*. Bouguer found - = - , while Fechner obtained - = — - ; it then 

bo o 10 

follows that Bouguer could distinguish -^ of the luminous intensity, 

and Fechner y^. Arago observed that, by moving the candle, still 

smaller differences may be noticed, and thus found -j-Jj. Lastly, 

Helmholtz was able to distinguish differences of illumination of 

y^ between the concentric circles of a disc, and at times differences 

o^ jh an^ even y|y. 

The disc was then illuminated by diffuse daylight. In illumi- 
nating the disc by direct sunlight, perception of the differences of 
illumination became more difficult. The sensible value in the com- 
parison of two illuminations depends on the intensity of the illumi- 
nations or of the lights that are considered ; it is maximum for a 
mean value, and smaller when the illuminations are too intense or 
too weak. 

Thus Masson found that the sensible value (stimulus threshold) 
was maximum when the luminous intensities to be compared were 
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of the order of diffuse daylight ; he obtained, under these conditions^ 
-^ toT the threshold value of excitation ; that is, he was able to 
distinguish differences of illumination of even y^. 

The practical conclusion from this is that in photometric com- 
parisons we should so manage that we have to compare only 
illuminations whose intensity approximates the value of the illu- 
mination produced by diffuse daylight. 

The preceding shows, moreover, that the eye is incapable of 
appreciating the inequality of illumination of two contiguous sur- 
faces within about 0.01, even when the colors that are compared 
are identical, as in the measurements indicated above. This fact 
limits the precision of photometric measurements. 

From the moment when the difference of intensity of two lights, 

or the difference of illumination of two surfaces, has passed tho 

sensible value corresponding to the observer and to the conditions- 

of the experiment, the intensity of the sensation varies, according 

to the psyeho-physical law of Fechner, verified by the numerous 

measurements of E. H. Weber. According to these measurements 

the increment of sensation dS is proportional to the ratio between 

the increment of the excitation dl and the primitive excitation 7; 

that is, ^ J 

dS^k^, 

or, integrating, S=sk log / — C 

The sensation S is null for an intensity of excitation equal to the 
sensible value Iq \ we have then 

0= A; log Jo, 
and consequently S — k log—. 

This formula, which expresses the psycho-physical law of Fech- 
ner, shows then that when the intensity of luminous excitation 
(illumination) passes from a given value to a value m times as 
great, the sensation increases in the ratio of a to (r? -f- logm). 

These facts clearly explain why the eye is unable to appreciate 
with precision the ratio of the two luminous sensations produced 
by two different sources, but can appreciate only their equality. 

VaxiatlonB of the Sensibility of the ZSye with the Color of the Ught 

9. The sensibility of the eye varies with the nature of the 
luminous rays; all the preceding figures relative to the visual 
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sensibility of seveial observers, have reference to white light, but 
these values are no longer the same if the nature of the light 
changes. 

There is very little exact knowledge concerning the relative 
values of the stimulus threshold for the different regions of the 
spectrum. We give, however, the values obtained by Ebert (E) and 
his assistant (S) by the aid of a method giving sufficiently accurate 
results*. 

The following table gives the relative values of the stimulus 
threshold for five regions of the spectrum. They are given in the 
first double column. 



Color. 


Length of 
Wave in /*. 


Belatlve Sttmulas 
Threshold. 


Stlmalus Threshold 

Referred to the Same Eneivy 

of Vibratory Motion. 


Red . . . r - 


0.675 
0.600 
0.630 
0.500 
0.470 


E 

0.8 
2.3 
0.5 
1.2 
7.3 


s 

0.6 
2.0 
0.5 
0.8 
6.8 


E 

34 

17 

1 
2 

■i 


8 
25 


Yellow • . , 
Green . • . 
Bluish green . 
Bine ..... 


1 • 

* 


15 
1 

1.3 
3 







These values were obtained using an Argand gas-burner. To 
reduce them in terms of the normal solar spectrum, it will suffice 
to take into account the measurements of the relative energy in 
the different regions of the solar spectrum made, for instance, by 
Langley, and the measurements of the energy of the spectrum of 
a gas flame made by O. E. Meyer. The numbers in the third 
double column are thus obtained. The sensibility of the excitation 
is then given by the reciprocals of the threshold values. 

The table shows that the sensibility of the luminous excitation 
is maximum for green and minimum for red. Consequently the 
energy of the vibratory movement, which contributes to the pro- 
duction of a luminous sensation, is maximum when the length of 
the wave is the same as that of radiations in the green region of 
the spectrum. That is to say, when X is about 0.530 ^. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the very careful observations 
made by Langley f on the visual energy in the different regions of 



• Wiedemanns Ann., Vol. XXXIII. p. 136. Lum. £l, Vol. XX Vn. p. 139. 
t Lum. ^l, Vol. XXXI. p. 144. 
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the normal solar spectrum. He also found that the same quantity 
of vibratory movement produces in the green an impression 100,000 
times as great as that which is produced in the dark red (0.750 /a). 

Below are the figures which represent the luminous sensation 
produced by the same quantity of energy in the various parts of 
the spectrum. The luminous sensation produced in the dark red 
(0.750 ft) is taken as unity. 







violet. 


Blae. 


Green. 


TeUow. 


Onnge. 


Ked. 


Dark lied. 


Length of wave in /i. 
Luminous sensation. 


0.400 
1600; 


0.470 
62,000; 


0.630 
100,000 


0.580 
28,000; 


0.600 
14,000 


0.650 
1,200 


0.750 
1. 



Compoeitlon of the lAgbt emitted by Various Ziuininous Souroes. 

10. A body when heated sends forth rays, that is to say^ it 
causes a vibratory movement of the ether, the nature of which 
depends on the temperature. With Draper it was assumed, until 
within a few years, that all bodies begin to emit rays perceptible 
to the eye when their temperature reaches 525^ C, and that these 
rays belong to the extreme red of the normal spectrum where the 
wave-lengths are greatest. 

Some years ago H. F. Weber* discovered that a solid body 
whose temperature is being raised, commences to emit light before 
it becomes incandescent. The first sensible trace of light in the 
spectroscope is a hazy, gray band which appears in that part of the 
spectrum which corresponds to the yellow and yellowish green. If 
the temperature continues to rise, the spectrum of the rays emitted 
by the heated body increases on both sides of this gray band. Weber 
found the first trace of light at 417** C. with gold, at 390** C. with 
platinum, and at 377® C. with iron. 

This phenomenon is easily explained by what has been shown 
above concerning the eye's sensibility, which is maximum for green 
rays ; consequently the first luminous ray emitted by a body just 
beginning to be luminous should appear in this region of the 
spectrum. 

Having passed the temperature at which the first rays are per- 
ceived, the brightness of the incandescent body increases very 
rapidly with the temperature. Rays of longer and shorter wave- 



* Sitzungsber, der Berliner Acad., 1887, p. 491 ; Lum.J^l, Vol. XXX. p. 31. 
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length are added to the yellow and yellowish green^ and as complete 
incandescence is attained, the increase of rays of great refrangibility 
becomes very rapid. 

The spectrum of the light emitted by a body raised, for example, 
to a temperature of 720^ C. includes all the colors up to a reddish 
orange (from the A to the C line) ; at TSO** C. it extends to the 
bright orange (G), and at 1165® C. it includes the whole spectrum 
between the lines A and H. Above 1165** C. the ultra-violet rays, 
which are not perceptible to the eye, are to be added to the 
preceding. 

Below are the values obtained by Violle* for the luminous 
intensity of four different regions of the spectrum of a disc of plati- 
num raised to high temperatures ; the unit adopted for the rays of 
each color is the intensity of the corresponding rays in the spectrum 
of melting platinum. 



Temperature. 


A » 0.666 m. 


Ac 0.6692 fi. 


A«0.686fi. 


A -0.482 m. 


0. 


(C) 


(D) 


(E -0.027 M.) 


(F-0.416|i.) 


775° 


0.00088 


0.00007 


0.00008 




954° 


0.00197 


0.00124 


0.00073 




1046° 


0.00645 


0.00450 


0.00271 


0.00133 


1500° 


0.303 


0.271 


0.226 


0.155 


1775° 


1.000 


1.00000 


1.000 


1.000 



If the intensity of the corresponding rays in the spectrum of the 
carcel lamp is taken as a unit, the following table is obtained : — 



Temperatnre. 


A -0.656. 


A = 0.5892. 


A -0.586. 


A -0.482. 


775° 

954° 

1045° 

1500° 

1775° 


0.00300 

0.01641 

0.0505 

2.371 

7.829 


0.00060 

0.01106 

0.0402 

2.417 

8.932 


0.00030 

0.00715 

0.0266 

2.198 

9.769 


0,0162 
1.894 
12.16 



These two tables show the rapidity with which the luminous inten- 
sity increases as the temperature is raised. For instance, the 
intensity of the rays having a wave-length of 0.589 /a is more than 



* CompUs Bendus, Vol. LXXXVIII. p. 171, and Vol. XCH. p. 866. 
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€ight hundred times as great at the temperature of melting plati- 
num (1775^ C.) as it is at the temperature of melting silver (954^ C). 

It can be seen from the second table how much more intense are 
the highly refrangible rays emitted by incandescent platinum than 
those of the carcel lamp. 

The higher the temperature rises, the more intense become the 
rays of short wave-length. If the temperature is low, rays of great 
wave-length preponderate, and the light appears red. In order that 
light may be white like sunlight, it is necessary that the rays of 
the various wave-lengths should be combined in the same ratio as 
the corresponding rays of the normal solar spectrum. If the red 
rays are more intense than in the normal spectrum, the light appears 
red ; and in the same way it appears violet if the violet rays are 
more intense. 

In the following table are the values obtained by Crova* for 
the luminous intensity of rays of the same wave-length emitted by 
different sources, the luminous intensity of the wave whose length 
is 0.676 fi being taken as unity. 



Wave-length 


0.676 fi 


0.606 m 


0.660 M 


0.628 M 


0.486 M 


0.469 M 


Voltaic arc . . 


1.000 


0.707 


0.607 


0.606 


0.807 


0.228 


Drummond light 


1.000 


0.678 


0.490 


0.299 


0.168 


0.078 


Carcel lamp . . 


1.000 


0.442 


0.296 


0.166 


0.060 


0.017 



These values show that in the light of the carcel lamp the red 
rays are nearly sixty times as intense as the violet, while in the 
light of the voltaic arc they are only four times as intense, that is, 
one-iifteenth as much. Moreover, it is well known that the flame 
of the carcel lamp appears red beside the voltaic arc. 

Taking as a standard the rays of the carcel lamp, W. Pickering t 
found the following values for certain rays of different luminous 
sources. 



Rays of the Spectrum. 


C. 


D. 


b' 


Between 
FandO. 


Candle 

Gas-light 

Voltaic are ... . 


73 
74 
61 


100 
100 
100 


104 
108 
121 


184 
126 
786 



* Ccmptes Bendus, Vol. LXXXVII. p. 822. 
t NiXtwre, Vol. XXV. p. 840. 
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Finally, 0. E. Meyer * obtained the following valaes, taking the 
rays emitted by a gas flame as a standard, and making the intensi- 
ties corresponding to the D line unity. 



EayB of the Spectrum. 


B. 


D. 


E. 


G. 


Petroleum lamp . . . 


0.06 


1.00 


1.40 


1.00 


Sunlight, direct . . . 


4.07 


1.00 


0.43 


0.15 


Sunlight,' diffused . . 


1.25 


1.00 


0.60 


0.41 


Voltaic arc ... . 


1.10 


1.00 


0.40 


0.10 


Incandescent lamp . . 


0.30 


1.00 


1.40 


1.10 



The above results are sufficient to allow the classification of 
sources of light according to the nature of the light which they 
emit. The units not being the same in the preceding tables, it 
is not possible to compare directly the values which they contain. 
We may, however, state that the usual sources of light can be 
classed as follows, with reference to the kind of light emitted: 
<^rcel lamp, candle, gas-light, petroleum lamp, incandescent plati- 
num, Drummond light> voltaic arc, sunlight. 

Tbe Photometiio Elements of Ltunlmnui Bovnoee. 

U. Definitions. — The intensity of a source of light varies in 
general with the direction of the luminous rays. For a long time 
observers have limited themselves to considering only the luminous 
intensity in a horizontal plane passing through the center of the 
luminous body, that is, the horizontal luminous intensity; the devel- 
opment of illumination by intensive burners and by the voltaic arc 
has required more attention to be paid to the problem, and new 
factors to be introduced into the study of a light-center. Thus 
there has been introduced the notion of mean sphericaX intensity, 
which plays an important part in the comparison of the photometric 
qualities of light-centers. 

If we lay off in various directions lines passing through the 
luminous source, whose lengths measure the intensity of the rays 
omitted in those directions, the locus of the points thus obtained 
forms a surface called the photometric surface of the source. 

In arc-lights, for instance, the photometric surface may be con- 



« IioniU$her. der Berliner Acad,, 1880. [See article by H. G. Vogel, p. 80;.] 
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sidered in general as one of revolution about the common axis of 
the two carbons, although, in many cases, this condition is not per- 
fectly fulfilled, on account of defects in the homogeneity of the car- 
bons and in their centering. 

The meridian of the photometric surface has a well-determined 
form. In order to construct it, we measure the luminous intensity 
for inclinations not .differing too much in the different azimuths. 
We choose, in genejal, inclinations varying by 10 degrees, and four 
azimuths differing by 90 degrees. We take, then, as the luminous 
intensity for a given inclination the mean of the values obtained 
for this inclination in the four azimuths. To construct the curve, 
we take as the unit of luminous intensity the maximum luminous 
intensity. The graphical construction is simplified by employing 
a sheet prepared in advance, formed of concentric circumferences 
described around the point A as center, having respectively for 
radii 0.1, 0.2, 0.3, etc., the line AP being taken as unity ; and of 
straight lines passing through the point A and making angles of 
10 degrees, 20 degrees . . . , above and below the horizontal AH, 
Along these straight lines the corresponding luminous intensity is 
laid off in terms of the maximum intensity AE taken as unity. 
The line ABCDEF passing through the points thus determined is 
the meridian curve of the photometric surface of the center; it 
shows at a glance what is the relative intensity in any given direc- 
tion, AD for example. 

12. Mean horizontal intensity, — The mean horizontal intensity 
of a light-source is the mean of the values of the intensity, meas- 
ured in all directions in the horizontal plane passing through the 
source. Practically, it is sufficient to make these measurements in 
a certain number of symmetrical directions and to calculate the 
mean. 

If the photometric surface of a light-source is cut by a hori- 
zontal plane passing through the source, the curve of intersection 
represents the variations of the horizontal intensity. The mean 
horizontal intensity is then represented by the mean value of the 
radius vector of this curve. To determine practically the mean 
horizontal intensity of a light-center, it is sufficient to make meas- 
urements in a small number of different directions, four or eight 
for instance, symmetrically arranged. 

13. Mean spherical intensity, — The mean spherical intensity 
may be defined as the sum of the illuminations received by a sphere 
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of radius 1, concentric with the light-source, divided by the surface 
of the sphere. In other words, it is the intensity of the light-source 
rendered uniform, i.e. emitting luminous radiations of constant 
intensity in all directions. 

In the calculation of mean spherical intensity it is generally 
assumed that the photometric surface is a surface of revolution; 
consequently the luminous intensity / is independent of the azimuth, 
and only varies with the inclination of the ray. This intensity is 
then a function of the inclination 6 to the horizontal ; consequently 

The total intensity then will be the mean of the partial inten- 
sities relative to each direction. To obtain this mean, let us con- 
sider the part of the photometric surface comprised between the 
two parallels defined by the angles and O + dO. These two angles 
differing very little, we may suppose the intensity / constant. The 
quantity of light which falls on this zone of the photometric surface 
is equal to that which the corresponding zone of the unit sphere 
receives. Now the height of this zone being cos^ dOyits surface is 
equal to 27rCosdd^, and the quantity of light which it receives is 
given by the expression 27rlcos6d0, Consequently the total quan- 
tity of light received by a zone of the photometric surface and the 

corresponding zone of the sphere is equal to | *2'7rlcos6d0, Oi and 

Oi being the relative inclinations of the parallels which limit the 
zone. The mean intensity of illumination of the zone will then 
equal the total quantity of light received divided by the surface ; 
that is, 

''2irIcosede 



f. 



2 IT (sin ^2 — sin ^i) 

The mean spherical intensity is equal to the intensity of the 
mean illumination of the unit sphere, that is, to the total quantity 
of light received by the unit sphere divided by its surface; which 
gives 

2iriGo&ede 
-I 



/; 



Practically, the law according to which the intensity varies with 
the inclination is not simple enough to allow the integration to be 
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effected directly. We are obliged to effect it by approximation. 
The calculation is simplified by the employment of a curve which is 
deduced immediately from the meridian curve of the photometric 
surface in the following manner. 

14L Calculation of mean spherical intensity. — To obtain the dif- 
ferent points of this curve (Fig. 3) it is sufficient to draw, through 
the points where the prolongations of the radii AB, AC, AD, etc., 
meet the circumference, horizontal lines and to lay off on these. 



— f-. /^-^^ 




— + * ^\ y^ I'll L.-*^ ' ' 



Fzo. 8. 



from the point where they meet the perpendicular P'Q' drawn at a 
distance 1 from the point A, lengths equal to the radii vectores 
which measure the relative intensities ; we have then bBf = ABy 
c(J = ACy etc. We may facilitate the construction by employing a 
sheet prepared in advance *. 

The length dm on the line P'Q' corresponding to the inclinations 
B and ^ + d^ is equal to cos^ cZ^, and the length dD^ is equal to the 
intensity /; consequently the surface dmWU is equal to IcooSdB. 
Then the product of this surface by 2fl- represents the quantity 



* ConUes renduM des essais Phatomitriquea d Vea^sUion d^Awoen^ en 1886, 
par M. Rousseau. 
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of light received by the zone corresponding to d$. It follows that 
the entire surface /"C-E'Q' is equal to I /cos^d^, and multiplied 
by 2 IT represents the total quantity of light received by the unit 
sphere. The mean spherical intensity being equal to 27 I Jcos^ d$ 

divided by the surface of the sphere (4ir), is thus given by the 

surface P'C^'Q' xt xi. «* r i.v .. i 

•expression ^ 3L. ssow the surface of the rectangle 

F'RSQ' is equal to 2, hence the mean spherical, intensity is the ratio 
of the surface rRSQ^ to the surface P'CE'Q*. The determination 
of the mean spherical intensity may then be made graphically; it 
is sufficient to evaluate the surface P'CE^Q^ by the aid of a plani- 
meter. 

We may^ however, dispense with a graphic determination by 
effecting the calculation in the following manner : we replace the 
meridian curve of the photometric surface by a polygonal line 
having its angles at the points determined directly by observation, 
which is the same thing as regarding the mean luminous intensity 
of each zone as being equal to the arithmetical mean of the inten- 
sities r and P' corresponding to the inclinations 0' and ^" of the 
circles at the bases of the zone ; the quantity of light received by 
this last is then 

2irA ^^"^^' =:27(sin^^^~siny) ^ + ^" » 

Making the measurements at the angles B^B^B^ ... 6^ the quan- 
tity of light received by the total zone is equal to 

2ir[(sin^,-sin^i)^&i^ + (sin^,-sind0^^4^'--- 



-h(8in^,-sin^._0^^^^^1 



The surfoce of this zone being equal to 2ir(sin^^ — sin^i), the 
oonesponding mean intensity is equal to 

(Bin $, - sin $,) J^ + »■ + (sin 0^ - sin e^.{) ^^'^^ ^- 

sin 6^ — sin Oi ' 
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Supposing that 6i equals — ^, and ^« equals +^, we obtain ths 

mean spherical intensity ; the denominator is then equal to 2. 

A knowledge of the exact distribution of light in the upper 
hemisphere has only a limited importance with respect to the 
illumination; this is especially the case with the arc-lamp. For 
this reason it is sufficient to determine the luminous intensity at 
intervals of 30 degrees in the upper hemisphere. In this case 
the formula which gives the mean hemispherical intensity (for the 
upper hemisphere) becomes, the area of its surface being 2?, 

sin30**— sinO**^,^ i rr\ .sin 60**— sin SO**.,-, ,j\\ 
2 ^ *"'" *^ "* 2 * 

, sin 90** —sin 60** ^ r _l n \ 

In the arc-lamp /« (the intensity in the vertical direction) is nuU^ 
and the formula may be written 

0.250(/'i + 1\) + 0.183(/'2 4- A) + 0.067 r,. 

Taking a difference of 10 degrees for the measurement in the 
lower hemisphere, the formula for mean hemispherical intensity 
becomes 

sinlO^'-sinO**.,. ^ ,.v , sin20**-sinl0%^ . ^. , 
(i, + ig) H r> (^2 "T ^v T 

or 0.0868 (/x 4-/2) + 0.0842 (/^ -f- /s) + 0.0790(78+/,) -f- 0.0714 (J^+J^) 

+ 0.0616 {I, + /«) -f 0.05 (/« + /;) + 0.0368(7, -|- 7e) 
+ 0.0226 (78 + 79) + 0.0076 7^. 

If we wish to reduce the number of measurements from 9 to 6 
(the intensity in the vertical direction being null), it is sufficient 
to make measurements at intervals of 15 degrees. We then have 
for the mean hemispherical intensity 

sin 15** - sin 0** , ^ , |. V , sin 30° - sin 15** fj ,j.^ 
(-'1 + -^; H 2 K^i-tIz)^ 

or 0.1294(7,H-72)4- 0.1206(72 +7,) + 0.1036(7s+7,) + 0.0794 (74+7,) . 

+ 0.050(75 + 7e) + 0.017 7e. 

The preceding method of calculation was employed by Rousseau 
for the photometric measurements at the Antwerp Exposition* 
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It haa great advantages. Some experimenters, however, prefer the 
folloifnng method. 

The quantity of light received by the zone OiB^ is equal to 



2 IT C^ IcosO de^2ir f** ydOy 



in which y = /cos 0, We then replace^ with sufficient approxi- 
mation, the above integral by the expression ^izLiJ, supposing 

y^ = ly COS $1 and ^2 = I^ cos 6^ with the condition that ^i and $^ be 
sufficiently near one another. 

Assuming that the angles ^„ Bf, 0^.,,$^, are equally spaced, that 
is, that ^1 -•- ^2 = ^2 — 0^ etc., = A^, the quantity of light received 
by the total zone OiB^ is given by the expression 

The mean intensity corresponding to this zone is 

.Vi -f 2^2 + 2y3-f- — + 2y,„i + y, 

2(sin^,-sin^x) ' 

and the tnean spherical intensity becomes 

. {Vi + 2^2 + 2y, + ... + 2y._i + y,) -^^. 

4 

Finally a third method, employed at the Electrical Exposition 
at Paris in 1881, consists in dividing the unit sphere into horizontal 
zones sufficiently narrow, and multiplying the surface of each of 
these zones by the luminous intensity of the ray which corresponds 
to its mean parallel. The sum of the products thus obtained, 
divided by the surface of the sphere (4ir), is equal to the mean 
spherical intensity of the light-source. 

[A modification of this method, as used in the Physical Lab- 
oratory of the University of Michigan, consists in measuring the 
intensity in some determined number of azimuths, 12 for example 
at intervals of 30°, horizontally, and at inclinations of SO**, 60°, and 
90° above and below the horizontal. The mean of each set of 12 
is multiplied by the area of the zone whose bases (or base, in the 
case of the polir zones) lie at a distance of 15° from the set The 
area of the whole sphere is taken as unity. The sum of these 
products is equal to the mean spherical intensity. That is : 

Mean Spherical Intensity = 0.0170 1^^ -f 0.1294 /+», -f 0.2242 Z, 

+0.2588 1^ + 0.2242 1_^ + 0.1294 1^ + 0.0170 1^^ 
In the case of incandescent lamps I^n* ^s zero.] 
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CHAPTER II. 



PHOTOMXTTERB. 



15. Photometers axe apparatus by which we may compare the 
luminous intensities of two given sources of light; they depend 
on the following principle: making the illuminations, produced 
on a given surface by the two lights, vary in a continuous and 
determinate manner until these illuminations are equal. 

This fundamental principle which is at the base of every pho- 
tometer is an immediate consequence of the fact (§8) that the eye 
appreciates with maximum precision the equality of the illumina- 
tions of two surfaces, while the precision with which this organ can 
determine the ratio of two illuminations is absolutely illusory. 

The equality of the illuminations which are compared may be 
obtained in many different ways : 

A. By the application of the fundamental photometric law, that 
is by varying the distance or inclination of the surfaces whose 
illuminations are to be made equal ; 

£. By methods of diaphrs^mation and of dispersion ; 

G. By methods based on the properties of polarized light and 
by methods of mixture of the lights of the sources that are being 
compared ; 

D. By methods based on visual acuteness. 

The majority of photometers may be included in one of these 
four categories, although the disposition and construction of the 
parts, as well as the manner in which the equality of the two illu- 
minations is determined, vary considerably in different apparatus. 

E. Besides these photometers those should be mentioned which 
depend on the various actions of light and which cannot be included 
in one of the preceding categories. 

P. There should also be added to the usual photometers intended 
for the comparison of the total intensity of light-sources, those 
which are combined with spectrometers in such a manner as to 
permit photometric comparisons of different regions of the spectra 
of the two sources to be studied. 

25 
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PHOTOMXTTERB BA8BD ON THE FUlTDAMXaiTAIi 



16. We know that the intensity of illumination produced on an 
element of surface is given by the formula 

J being the intensity of the luminous source, d the distance from 
it to the element, t the angle of incidence of the luminous ray on 
the element. 

The illumination may be modified by varying the value of d or 
that of L If the distance alone is modified, supposing that the 
luminous rays meet the screen at the same angle of incidence, 
photometers are obtained based on the law of the distance. If the 
distance remains coustant and the angle of incidence i alone varies, 
photometers are obtained baseijl on the law of the inclination. 

17. In all photometers based on the law of the distance, the 
inclination at which the luminous rays of the two sources compared 
fall on the surface whose illumination is sought, is constant; it is 
the distance alone of this surface from the two lights which varies. 

Consequently the part which is essential and common to all 
these photometers is one or two divided scales, along which the two 
lights or the screen may be moved. In the majority of cases the 
arrangement is such that the two lights and screen are along a 
straight line; the whole is then mounted on an optical bench. 

Ziambert (Rumford) Photometer. 

18. This photometer, invented in 1760 and first used by Lambert, 
bears generally the name of Kumford, because this English physicist 
used it to such a great extent at the beginning of this century. 

Let 2/1 and Lj be the two lights (Fig. 4) whose luminous inten- 
sities /i and li are to be compared, T an opaque pencil, and AB a, 
vertical white screen. The light Z^ projects at L\ a shadow of 
the pencil T, which is illuminated by the light Z, only, while the 
shadow Zr'j, projected by the latter, is illuminated by Z, only. 
By suitably moving the lights Li and L^, we succeed in obtaining 
the same illumination at L\ and L\ ; the eye judges with niceness 
the moment when this condition is fulfilled. The distances, di aii4 d,. 
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from Li and L^ to the screen are then measured^ and we have the 
relation 

Generally the two lights are moved along a divided scale perpen- 
dicular to the screen, but sometimes in any manner whatever j we 
then neglect the law of inclinations which requires the inclination 




Fig. 4. — Bumfbrd Photometer. 



L'. 



C 



B 



to be constant, in order that the law of distances may be exact ; we 
may take account of this last, and we will find that if Ly remains 
iixed, the light 2^ may be moved along a curve whose form might 
be studied would space permit. But the want of exactness of 
Rumford's photometer renders this correction deceptive. 

In practice if we wish to measure rapidly the intensity of a 
luminous source, say within 10 or 15 per cent, the Kumford pho- 
tometer is very valuable in that it is easy to set up, but it makes 
no pretension to giving results which are rigorously exact. 

Bouguer Photometer. 

19l This is the oldest photometer. The screen AB is divided 
into two equal parts by a partition C(7, normal to the illuminated 

A 



% 



c, 



■rfr 



4i. A 



F». 6. — Bouguer Photometer. 



B 



surface. One of the lights A illuminates the half CA of the screen, 
while the other L^ illuminates the other half CB ; in order to 
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«etablkh equoli^ of UlaminatiOD of the two halTes of the Bcreen, 
the two lights may be moved along divided scales which are pei^ 
pendicular to the screen. 

Moat frequently one of the lights, L, for instance, is fixed ; the 
other alone is movable. 

The opaque soreen is generally replaced by one Bemi-tranaparent, 
say either ground-glass or a sheet of paper; then the equality of 
illumination of the two halves of the scieen is observed by placing 
oneself on the side opposite the light. 

Foooaolt Photometer. 

3(X The Foucault photometer is only a simple modification of 
the Bouguer photometer. The partition C does not extend to the 
screen, but may be moved at will by a special contrivance in such 
a. manner as to reduce to a simple line the shadow which separates 
the two halves of the screen, one illuminated bv L^ and the other 
by I* 

To make a reading with the photometer, one of the lights is 
moved until the illumination of the opalescent screen is as uniform- 



as possible, which is determined by standing behind the sct«en and 
looking through the tube T either directly or by the aid of a 



The rays from the two lights do not always fall normally on t!ie 
screen; but care should be taken that they fall invariably at the 
same angle in order that the factor cos t may be constant. 

Figure 6 gives a cut of the Foucault screen such as is generally 
used ; the adjusting screw ^serves to move the partition. 

Figure 7 tepresenta the complete installation of a photometric 
bench provided with a Foucault screen. 
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The standard (a caioet lamp) is placed at tbe right at the dis- 
tance of one meter; tlie light wMch is being studied is mounted on 
a piece which is morable along 
a divided scale ; this movable 
piece is governed by a crank 
placed within reach of the 
observer. 

Figure 8 represents a sim- 
plified form of the Foucault pho- 
tometer, stich as the Continental 
Gas-meter Company of Paris 
makes. The screen is placed 
in a box fixed on a support at 
the front of the apparatus. 

This form of the Foucault 
photometer has a disadvan- 
t^e which is relatively con- 
siderable : it is necessary 
that the two lights should be 
placed on the same side of the 
screen. We may easily over- 
come this inconvenience by the 
aid of an arrangement invented 
by Bltohie (Fig. 9), in which 
two mirrors m^ m, making an 
angle with one another throw 
upon the screen AB the lumi- 
nous rays coming from the two 
sources. These mirrors being 
at right angles, the light which 
comes from Z., and L, is reflected 
normally upon the surface of 
tbe screen. 

Figure 10 shows the details 
of the photometer employed by 
Violle in his researches on the 
absolute standard of light*. 

The shutters of the pho- 
tometric box are open at the 
side to show the interior. 

" LUTO. £l., VoL XXXIV. p. M. 
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The' side shatters hare circular openings for the passage of the 
rays of light. Two front shutters, of which only one is shown in 
the figure, keep the light from the two sources from reaching the 
observer. 

The screen E is placed at the end of a telescope which allows 
the observer to verify the equality of illumi nation of the two 
divisions of the screen. The two mirrors M and Jf are fastened 
by two plates of metal to the large toothed wheel R, governed by 
the crank m, which acts on the rod a and the toothed wheel r. This 
mechanism serves to turn the mirrors, that is, to substitute the 
mirror M for the mirror M' and vice veraa, in order to eliminate 



Tm. 3.-;-Foii«iilt Photometer (SlmpUfisd Ponn). 

the error resulting from difEerences in the coefficients of absorp- 
tion and refiection of the two mirrors. 

In order to effect this movement, it is sufficient to turn the crank 
m until the wheel R has turned 180 degrees, which is indicated 
by two stops, one at each end. 

Th(! figure shows, besides, the construction of the photometrio 
bench, on which the screen is moved by hand by means of a small 
carriage running along two rails. 

As the obsprver determines, by means of the equality of the: 
brightness of the two divisions of the screen, the equality of the 
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ilhmiinatioDB produced by the two sources of light which are being 
compared, it ia necessary that the two tints should hare the same 
proportion as the illiuninationB which produce them. 




Now the brightness of the screen depends on the coefficients of 
absorption, of reflection, and of transparency of the opalescent plate. 
In order that the equality of the brightness of the two halves of 
the screen may correspond to the equality uf the illuminations 
produced by the two lights, it is necessary that these three 
coefficients have respectively the same values for the two divisions 
of the screen; that is, that the screen be perfectly homogeneous. 

Tf this condition is not exactly fulfilled, the resulting error may, 
however, be eliminated by repeating tlie measurement after having 
turned the screen so that the right division becomes the lef^ 
and xiee vena. 



Fm. 10, - Fouaull PhotMDcter (VloUo'i P.tWrB). 

23. Conttrudion of the Foucault screen. — The nature of the 
opalescent screen of the Foucault photometer being of very great 
importance for exactness of measurements, we give some details 
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of its construotioii, taken in great part from a memoir by Crova* 
on diifusing* screens. The information which we give here may 
be applied also to the construction of diffusers, whose use [as 
a secondary source of light] plays a quite important rdle in certain 
photometric apparatus, and to which we shall return later. 

The screen should be somewhat transparent, but not so much so 
that the light-source may be distinguished through it ; also the sur- 
face should be as uniform as possible. Foucault used a screen made 
of a sheet of plate-glass on which a thin layer of starch or dried 
milk had been deposited very uniformly; when the layer was 
dry, it was protected by another sheet of glass fastened at its 
edges on the first, yet avoiding all contact with it: this result 
was attained by having previously glued on the second glass a 
frame formed of narrow strips of paper. 

The following is the manner in which Deleuil prepares 
Foucault screens. Wheat-starch is mixed with distilled water, 
the liquid is passed through a very fine gauze, and after having 
been allowed to settle for a moment, the milky liquid is decanted 
and afterwards briskly agitated and poured by means of a pipette 
upon a sheet of glass laid absolutely horizontal. The glass should 
have been previously cleaned with the most scrupulous care. 

When the milky liquid has spread to the edges, it is allowed 
to stand, then the glass is given a slight inclination by means 
of one of the leveling-screws of the tripod on which it lies, and the 
water is drained off by means of a strip of filter-paper acting as 
a siphon ; finally it is allowed to dry as it lies. The milky liquid 
should be used immediately, and the temperature should not exceed 
18^ G. ; experience shows what degree of opaqueness to give the 
liquid. 

As to the opaqueness of the layer, it is sufficient to make it 
of such a thickness that in looking at the sun through the screen 
we can neither distinguish its outline nor its position. In certain 
cases screens constructed in this manner are a little too opaque. 
Grova has succeeded in obtaining them more translucent and of 
a remarkable homogeneity by employing beet-root starch, whose 
grains are spherical, of great limpidity, and very small. 

To obtain this starch we put the grain to soak for several days 
in water frequently renewed, then each grain is cut in two by means 
of a very fine scapula ; with a sharp needle, and making use of a 
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mag^nifying-glass, we detach the little particles of starch contained 
in the grain, which appear as small white points. 

This starch is ground in water in a glass mortar, and the milky 
liquid passed through very tine muslin. This method of preparation 
is very long, but it gives screens of remarkable fineness and uni- 
formity of grain. 

Ground-glass may also be used, but it is yery difficult to regulate 
its degree of opaqueness and to give it the necessary uniformity. 
This surface is also extremely changeable and of remarkable insta- 
bility; the least friction, or even slight contact with an organic 
surface, is sufficient to produce a local change in opaqueness which 
it is impossible to remedy ; also when a ground-glass satisfying the 
desired conditions has been obtained, it is necessary, as for the 
Foucault screen, to protect it in a positive manner by a transparent 
sheet of glass fastened at its edges without touching it. Some have 
succeeded in obtaining opal glasses, very homogeneous, of a milky 
appciirauce, without an appreciable grain, that have parallel faces ; 
but these screens modify by a phenomenon of diffraction the tint 
of the incident light, and that which they diffuse appears slightly 
reddish. 

This alteration of the tint by opal glasses offers no inconvenience 
if the screen is employed simply to determine the equality of illu- 
minations; but it becomes an obstacle when the screen serves to 
weaken the light. 

Relief-PhotometexB. 

22. In the preceding photometers the two divisions of the screen 
are placed in the same plane. 

In order that the two sources of light that are compared may be 
placed along the axis of the same photometric bench, on the two 
sides of the screen, it is necessary to have recourse to the system of 
mirrors invented by Ritchie. 

It is possible, however, to obtain the same result in the follow- 
ing manner, proposed at first by Villarceau and afterwards adopted 
with a slight modification by Sylvanus P. Thompson and Starling. 

In the relief-photometer of Villarceau, the screen is formed by 
two opaque plates, pi and p^, placed vertically on the optical bench 
and making between them a right angle (Fig. 11). The plate pi is 
illuminated by the rays of light coming from Li only, while the 
plate ps receives the rays from L^ only. The equality of illumi- 
nation of the two &oes of the screen may be determined with 
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the greatest facility; for the whole screen then appears as a single, 
plane, illuminated surface, in which the edge of the diedral angle of 
the screen is no longer perceptible. The luminous intensities of 




-* 



Fio. 11. — Belief-Photometer. 





the two lights are then in the direct ratio of the squares of their 
distances from the edge of the screen. 

Conroy* has modified the arrangement of the screens of the 
relief-photometer of Villarceau, so as to increase the precision of 
the measurements by removing the difficulty that there was in 
making the edges of the two (divisions disappear. The following^ 

is the arrangement invented by Conroy, the 
details of which are given in Fig. 12. 

The box inclosing the two screens is placed 
on the photometric bench in such a manner 
that the light coining from the light-centers 
to be compared enters by the circular open- 
ings A and A', The screens e and e' are fixed 
at the extremities of the hypothenusal faces of 
the two triangular prisms shown; they are 
simply cut out of a sheet of paper which is 
white and slightly glazed. 
The observer looks through the opening and determines the 
moment when the two screens e and e', being equally illuminated, 
appear as a single surface. Conroy found that it was advantageous 
in the measurements to observe the screens at an angle of incidence 
of about 60 degrees, they being illuminated at an angle of 30 
degrees; these conditions are real- 
ized in the figure. / n^E 

23. In the apparatus of Thomp- 
son and Starling (Fig. 13) the cunei- 
form screen is arranged so that the 
edge a is horizontal; this arrange- 
ment requires the observer to verify ^'«- is—Thompson-stw-u-gr Screen. 

the equality of the illuminations by placing himself above the 



Fio. 12. — Conroy Screen. 




» FhU. Mag, (5), 1883, Vol. XV. p. 426. 
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flcreen, that is, between the two lights. If it is desired to avoid 
this condition, it is possible to have recourse to a mirror inclined at 
45 degrees with the horizontal, and throwing forward the image of 
the screen. 

Bunsen Photometer. 

24. Of all the industrial photometers, that of Bunsen is certainly 
the one that is employed most frequently, particularly in Germany. 
This is because its manipulation is quite rapid and its indications 
relatively very precise. 

BuDsen's photometer is based on the following property : a spot 
of oil or grease on a sheet of paper appears bright against a dark 




Fio. 14. — BuiMii Photometer. 



background, when we see it by transmitted light, and dark against 
a light background, when we see it by reflected light. Consequently 
if the paper is equally illuminated on both sides, the spot shotdd 
neither be bright on a dark background nor dark on a bright back- 
ground ; it should then disappear completely. 

The construction of Bunsen's photometer is very easily under- 
stood (Fig. 14). The screen E and its accessories are mounted on 
a carris^e movable on a divided bench (an optical bench), on which 
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are placed at A and B the two sources of light Li and Lf whose 
intensities are to be compared. The screen is so arranged that the 

rays coming from the two lights 
are perpendicular to it. 




T 






Fio. 15. — KudoriTs Mirror. 



In order that we may ob- 
serve simultaneously the two sides 
of the screen, a system of mir- 
rors, proposed by Rudorff ♦, is fre- 
quently employed (Fig. lo). 

In this arrangement the screen 
p constitutes the bisecting plane 
of the angle, 140®, formed by the 
two mirrors Si and S^. The screen 
is illuminated by the rays a and b 
coming from the lights that arc 
being compared. The observer 
places his eye at o, and sees, 
through the opening which is left 

in the side of the photometer, the two faces of the screen reflected 

at Pill and pj^ by the mirrors Si and Sf. 

Tlie gravest defect of this arrangement comes from the fact that 

the two images of the spot, jyJi and p^^y ^^^ too far from one another 

and are separated by the shadows mli and ml^ ; it is impossible to 

avoid this inconvenience, since it is 

necessary that the spot should be at a 

sufficiently great distance from the edge 

of the mirror to be always outside the 

obscure zone ml. 

Von Hefner Alteneck t has modified 

Rudorff's arrangement and replaced it 

by that of Fig. 16, in which the mirrors 

are replaced by a prism nml placed be- 
fore the screen mp-, the images are contiguous and no zone of 

shadows interferes with the observations. 

Kriiss t has modified this arrangement so as to avoid the defor- 
mation of the images produced by reflection and refraction in tlie 

prism. 

* Journal fur Crasbeleuchtungy 1809, p. 667. 

t Elektr, Zeitschr,, \SS^ ; Lum. J^l., Vol. X. p. 500. 

I Centralblattfur Elektr.y Vol. VI. p. 781. 




Fio. 16. — Heftier Prism. 
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Figure 17 gives the details of his modification. The screen P 
is placed in the median plane of the two prisms / and //. The 
angle formed by the faces of these prisms is so chosen that the rays 
which fall perpendicularly on the face Ai of the prism /, and which 
come from the points db of the screen, are reflected at Bi, Ci, and Ai, 
and emerge from the prism perpendicularly to the face Dj. The 
rays follow an analogous trajectory in the prism //. A tube of 
variable length to suit the observer may be placed before the faces 
Z>i and Di ; this tube is terminated by a diaphragm of small opening 
which fixes the position of the eye in the plane of the screen. 




— ^ 



K Y, 



Fig. it. — KrttM Prism. 



The eye then sees the visual field divided into halves by the line 
of sepaiution a of the two faces Di and Z>,; at the right is found 
the image of the right side of the screen illuminated by one of the 
lights Li, 'The image of the left side of the screen illuminated by 
the other light L^ is found at the left. The image of a thus falls 
in the zone a, and that of h in the lateral parts of the visual field 
Py and fi^ 

If the part ac of the screen represents the spot, yi and y, repre- 
sent the images of the edges of the spot, and the comparisons are 
exact. 

A Bunsen screen may be transformed immediately into a Eoucault 
screen by suppressing the spot or removing it outside of the field 
of vision. 
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The nature of the paper which constitutes the screen and that 
of the spot have a considerable influence on the precision of the 
measurements. In order to take account of them in an exact 
manner, a complete theoretical study of the apparatus should be 
made. 

Theory of the Bunsen Screen*. 

26. Let us consider the most general case in which the two 
faces of the screen are not identical, that is, they hare different 
coefficients of transparency and reflection. We may afterwards 
simplify the formula by assuming the identity of the two faces. 

Let us designate by Oi the coefficient of absorption, by ti the 
coefficient of transparency, by Vi the coefficient of reflection of 
the opaque part of the left face of the screen, and by a/, f/, r/, the 
same coefficients relative to the left face of the spot. Let us desig- 
nate in the same way by o^, t^, Vf, and a,', t^*, r,', the same coefficients 
relative to the right face of the screen. 

The coefficient ri, for instance, determines the illumination of the 
opaque part of the left face of the screen due to the light Li at 
the left, while ti determines the illumination of the same part of 
the screen due to the light L^ at the right; the other coefficients 
determine in the same way the illumination of the other parts of 
the screen. 

These coefficients vary with the direction from which the ob- 
server looks at the screen. Assuming that the screen satisfies the 
law of Lambert, we should have 

It may practically be assumed that this law is satisfied, on con- 
dition that the screen is always observed from the same direction. 

Let ei be the intensity of illumination of the left side of the 
opaque part of the screen, and let e/ be the intensity of illumination 
of the left side of the spot; designate by 6, and e^ the corresponding 
quantities relative to the right side of the screen. Further, let 
/i and /, be the intensities of the lights at the left and the right, 
r/| and d, their distances from the screen ; we obtain immediately, 
neglecting a factor in the final result, 

* Leonard Weber, Thfiorie du Photomfetre de Bunsen ; Wiedemanns Ann.j 
Vol. XXXI. p. «76; Lum. J^l., Vol. XXXI. p. 267; Boulouch, Sur Ic photo- 
m^tre de Bunsen, Comptes BenduSj Vol. CV. 
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There are, then, on each face of the screen two intensities of 
illumination, viz. ei and e/ on the left face, and e^ and ej on the 
right face. 

Observations may then be made in three different ways, viz. : 

1°. The two illuminations ei and ^i' are made equal, that is, the 
spot disappears on the left face of the screen ; 

2°. The two illuminations e^ and e^ are made equal, which cor- 
responds to the disappearance of the spot on the right side of the 

screen ; 

ex eJ 

3**. The ratios — and — are made equal, that is, the spot stands 

out from the rest of the sheet of paper with the same intensity on 
both sides of the screen. 

Suppose the two lights fixed and the screen movable ; call L the 
position of the screen corresponding to the first method of observa- 
tion, R the position corresponding to the second method, M the 
position corresponding to the third method of measurement. 

The point M is generally situated between L and R. As to the 
relative positions of L and R, two cases are distinguished accord- 
ing to the nature of the screen. 

In the first case, the point L is situated at the right of 3f, and 
the point R at the left ; these three points then succeed one another 
in the following order: R, J/, L going from left to right; the 
screen is then called 2i negative screen; if the three points succeed 
one another in the inverse order, it is called q, positive screen. 

The sign of the screen depends upon the coefficients of trans- 
parency and reflection of the spot and of the opaque paper adjacent 

With a positive screen a case may be presented where the three 
points Z, Jf, R coincide. The spot appears bright on a dark back- 
ground in the position M\ it is dark on a bright background with a 
negative screen. [See Appendix A.] 

These two distinctive characteristics obtain only when the spot 
is more transparent than the rest of the screen; they should be 
inverted when it is less transparent, which takes place, for instance, 
when it is formed by an opaque varnish. • 
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If the screen is managed in such a manner as to make the 
spot on the left face of the screen disappear (position L), we 
have ei s e/ ; that is, 

d,« "^ d/ "" d^* "^ d/ 
Whence, W-^,)^.-^ ^ 

Designate byi? the ratio -L, and we liave 

Observing the disappearance of the spot on the right side in 
the same manner (position B), we have 

If we assume that the coefficients are in equal pairs, that is, 

we obtain, taking the product of the two preceding relations. 

This formula supposes that the two faces of the screen are 
identical ; we may free ourselves from this restriction by making 
two new settings p^ and p^, having turned the screen around. We 
have then 

-^» = ^PiPiPsPJi- (4) 

An analogous result is obtained by employing the third method, 
in which the observations are made in the position M: such a point 
is chosen as to obtain equal contrasts of illumination, that is, we 
make 

^^g^ ^^mm M^Mv * 

The ratio of the illuminations, and not their difference, is con- 
sidered since, from the psycho-physical law of E. H. Weber (§8), 
the perception of the differences of two sensations is proportional 
to their ratio, and not to their difference. 



We have then 
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61 /|ri4-/Ai>/ 



The condition 



€2 hnpi 4- I\t% 



€1 ej 



gives, then, for Ii the quadratic equation 

in which 

ICi ^ ?'i f J — ri^j , ^ = r2^i — rj ^i, 

i^s = Vi' + rjri', JT^ = tit J -f- nr,'. 

Assuming the identity of the two sides of the screen, we have 
JTs = K^ and Ki^K^j the ordinary formula is then obtained, 

/i = PA (5) 

In the general case the coefficients r and t may be eliminated 
by taking a second setting p2 at Mi after having turned the screen. 
The factors if] and K^, and K^ and £1 are then inverted, and we obtain 



/, = VpipA (6) 

27. To complete this brief theory of the Bunsen photometer, 
it is necessary to deduce in addition the formulae for calculating 
errors of measurement. 

The error A/^ of the result depends on the error Ap of the 
setting p; the following considerations give the algebraic expression 
of this dependence. 

In the case where one is limited to a single measurement 
(formula 2), 

^ = ^. (2') 

^1 Pi 

In the case where two settings pi and Pi are made, it may be 
assumed that the errors Api and Aps are equal. We then have 
(formula 3 or 6) 

~'-l^f- (3' and 6') 
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Finally, if foar settings have been made, we have 

^=lVA^- (4-) 

It is necessary then to evaluate first of all the ratio -^. 

P 
This ratio depends on two factors which vary according to the 

nature of the observation (L, B, M). The first is a function of 

the coefficients r and t, that is, a function of the nature of the 

screen; the second factor depends on the psycho-physiological 

qualities of the eye, and in particular on the faculty, more or less 

great, of the eye to perceive the equality of illumination of two 

surfaces (at R or L)y or to perceive the equality of the contrasts of 

two illuminations. , 

Designate by Ag, = — -f 

A62 

the ratios of the illuminations or of the contrasts still perceptible to 
the eye at the limit ; there will be found after many reductions the 

following values for the ratio -^, in the three principal positions 
of the screen: ^ 

^=/iAgi (atX), 
P 

Ai? 

-^ ==fAg% (at R)y 

^ = FSQ (at3f). 
The constants /i, ff, F, h:ive the following values : 



^* In-rj'^t.'-t,} 



F= 



n - <i I <i' - ^-i' 

ri + «, <i' + r,' 
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For simplicity it has been supposed, in the calculation of F only, 
that the two sides of the screen are identical. 

The factors /j, f^, and F are the coefficients of sensibility of the 
screen for the positions L, R, and M. The minimum value of 
/i ov fj^ is equal to 1, while that of F is equal to 0.5. However, 
these coefficients have values in reality much higher. 



CoDstractioii of the Bunsen Screen. 

In the construction of the Bunsen screen the coefficients 
of sensibility /i, /s, and F should be made as small as possible. 
For this it is necessary that the coefficients r/ and ti should be 
very small, Vi and </ being very great. The best screen is therefore 
made from a dull, white, opaque disc, while the spot should be 
as transparent as possible, and affected by an insensible coefficient 
of reflection. 

The error of the measurements depends also on the sensible 
values of the perception, A^i, Ag,, and AQ. Now these sensible 
values become less in proportion as the delimitations of the spot 
and of the opaque part of the screen become more perfect. With 
certain screens we may have favorable values for the coefficients 
of sensibility / and F, but unfavorable values for the sensible values 
Ag and AQ. 

With regard to this, the following numbers obtained by Leonard 
Weber of Breslau, with eight different screens, allow an exact idea 
of the size of these coefficients to be formed. These eight screens, 
designated by the figures 1 to 8, have considerably different co- 
efficients, which is furthermore a consequence of the differences 
in their construction, which the following description takes into 
account : 

1. Toepler Screen: A sheet of white paper pierced with a 
circular hole, covered on each side with a sheet of tracing-paper 
and put together without glue. 

2. Two thin pieces of white cardboard j)ierced with a circular 
hole, and between them a sheet of tracing-paper. 

3. and 4. Kriiss Screens: Sheets of white school-paper with a 
paraffine spot. 

5. White cardboard pierced with a hole, covered with a sheet 
of tracing-paper blackened with plumbago so as to have unequal 
faces. 
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6. Two sheets of white paper exactly alike, pierced with a hole, 
and covered on each side with a sheet of tracing-paper. 

7. Two sheets of white paper, between which is a sheet of 
tracing-paper. 

8. Oiled paper, the spot being formed on each side by a band of 
white varnish. 

The following table .includes values obtained for the ratios of the 
coefficients r and t of the left face of the screen ; with the exception 
of number 6, the differences between the two faces are insensible. 
The sixth column includes the mean of the values of /i and/,, which, 
moreover, differ slightly; the seventh includes the mean of the 
corresponding values Ag^ and Agj; that is, 

^ 2 

The last two columns include the values of F and AQ. 



Number 
of thtf 
E>creeii. 



1 

2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 





^1 


1.71 


3.48 


4.54 


0.25 


1.04 


1.71 


1.03 


3.61 


3.23 


0.83 


1.75 


10.76 


3.76 


6.47 


1.38 


2.66 






4.80 



2.74 



6.18 



26..S4 



12.38 



13.26 



4.04 



A' 



1.24 
2.a3 
1.21 
I.IO 
1.21 
1.52 
1.83 
0.84 



2.08 
1.30 
3.41 
2.55 



2.53 
1.58 
4.06 



Aq 



0.80 
0.06 
1.88 
2.10 
111 
0.76 
1.18 
1.24 



0.86 
0.71 
1.42 
1.67 
0.47 
0.36 



1.34 
0.71 
1.77 
1.32 



0.05 
0.87 
1.02 



AQ 



1.40 
1.40 
2.26 
1.66 
0.70 
0.00 
1.07 
1.52 



0.84 
2.53 
1.16 
0.0^ 
0.73 
0.00 



The values of Ag and AQ included in the first horizontal line are 
relative to the visual power of Weber, those in the second to that 
of his assistant. Knowing /• Ag, and F > AQy it is easy to calculate 
the error of the setting in the positions L, R, or M of the screen ; 
it is seen then that the precision attaine 1 with the different screens 
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is always less than the precision limit which results from the con- 
ditions of sensibility of the eye; it varies, furthermore, with the 
observer. 

Thus the best screen is, not that for which the coefficients of 
sensibility or the coefficients A have a minimum value, but that for 
which the product/, ^q is a minimum. 

The following is a very simple method of constructing a screen 
whose properties are very satisfactory; a sheet of white paper is 
stretched on a board ; a disc of brass twenty millimeters in diameter 
fitted with a handle is heated, then plunged into a bath of paraffine ; 
after being allowed to drip a little, it is carefully placed on the 
sheet of paper ; a certain number of spots are thus made successively, 
and the best is chosen ; finally, the superfluous paraffine is removed 
by the aid of a sheet of blotting-paper, on which a hot iron is 
moved about (moderately hot, so as not to injure the edges of the 
spot). 

In order to facilitate its reversal, the screen is mounted in a 
movable frame in a box ; this frame should be fitted with lamellar 
springs to keep the sheet perfectly rigid. 

The reversal of the screen, in some form or other, is necessary 
in all measurements of precision, because the nature of the two 
faces of the screen may change with great rapidity. 

Likewise, it is not sufficient to have determined, at a given time^ 
the equality of the two faces of the screen in order that this resuio 
may be used rightly in later measurements, since the physical con- 
ditions of the two faces of the screen may have varied. 

If, for example, one of the faces of the screen has been exposed 
more than the other to diffused light, very appreciable differences 
in the value of the coefficients a, t, and r may be immediately 
noticed. Screens should therefore be kept in the dark in the in- 
terval between measurements. 

The list given above indicates other methocts of constructing the 
screen ; the advantages of one over another are not such that one 
may be indicated as preferable to the others. 

Soreena of mater and Joly. 

29. To the screens mentioned above should be added the quite 
peculiar screen invented by Elster *, of Breslau. This screen con- 

♦ Lum, JSl, Vol. II. p. 640. 
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sists of two rectangular blocks separated by a sheet of opaque metal 

(Fig. IS); the whole hs compressed so as to form a siogle block ouly. 

The translucent substance should be 

t t so chosen as tu diffuse light equally 

in all directions. 

The rays of light coming from the 
■** SDuroes compared A and L, fall nor- 

*-' , f^ Li mally on the faces A'l and K, of the 

screen; the observer determines when 

there is equality of illumination of 

the two halves of one of the vei-tical 

faces JKi, Jfp parallel to the rays of 

light. The illuminations of the faces 

Ki, Kf are then equal also. Steatine or paraffine may be employed 

for the translucent block ; and opalescent glasses may also be 

used with advantage. 

30. The screen invented at about the same time by Jolj * of 
Duliiin is analogous to that of Elster; it depends on the following 
principle : 

When a translucent body is slit, the light which crosses it is 
reflected in part by the faces of the slit, so that the part of the 
body on one side appears darker than that on the other. If this 
slit is turned so that the light falls equally on the two faces, or 
indeed, if two sources of light illuminate the two faces equally, the 
slit is no longer visible. 

Joly employed two rectangular blocks of parafBiie put together 
face to face ; the screen is then placed so that the slit is vertical, 
that is, perpendicular to the rays from the two sources. 

In place of parafhne, Joly has also employed opal glass, which 
has the advantage of lasting longer and of permitting more exact 
adjustment. The two rectangular blocks are, in this case, cemented 
with Canada balsam ; if a sheet of silver is introduced between, an 
Elster screen is obtained. The face of the block is carefully 
adjusted normal to the slit; the observer viewing this face deter- 
mines by the disappearance of the slit the moment when the two 
halves of the screen are equnlly illuminated. The blocks which 
gave the best results were 20 x .tO x 11 mm. in size. 

Differences of transparency in the two halves of the translucent 

■ itim. El., Vol. XXIX. p. 238. 
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blocks in these two screens are compensated by reversing the 
screens ; the mean of the values obtained in the two cases is free 
from this cause of error. 

Optical Screen of Lummer and Brodlmn. 

3L In this carefully elaborated screen, the inconvenience result- 
ing from the transparency of the spot and the paper is completely 
overcome, so that each of the two fields, whose illuminations are 
being compared, receives light from a single source only ; further- 
more, the line of separation of the two fields is very sharply defined, 
and disappears completely at the moment of equality of illumi- 
nation. 

The screen of Lummer and Brodhun * is based on the following 
arrangement : 

Let I and X be two. surf aces (Fig. 19) l 1 

illuminated and emitting diffuse light; A 
an I B two right-angled triangular prisms, 
put together by their hypothenusal faces, so 
that the light coming from X incident on the 
part hi of the face of JB is brought to 0, 
while the part of the light coming from /, 

falling on the part qh, is transmitted directly ^ ^' 

to 0. The eye placed at 0, being accommo- 
dated to the facept, sees a uniformly illu- 
minated surface when the illuminations of the surfaces I and X are 
in a determined ratio. 

These conditions may be realized by the aid of many different 
arrangements of the prisms, among which the follo\i'ing (Fig. 20) 
has given the best results : 

The hypothenusal face of the prism A which rests on the hypothe- 
nusal face of the prism B has the form of a spherical surface cut 
in a small circle by a plane. The rays which come from I traverse 
this surface of contact without any reflection or refraction, and there 
is obtained an elliptical field in the uniformly illuminated hypothe- 
nusal face of the prism B. This elliptical field is very sharply 
outlined, and the line of demarcation disappeai-s completely at the 
moment of equality. 




* Zeitschrift fur Instrumentenkunde, 1889, p. 41 ; Lum, J&/., Vol. XXXIII. 
p. 410. 
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The opaque screen P (Figs. 20 and 20 bis), whose two faces 
correspond to the surfaces I and X of the preceding figure, is placed 
perpendicular to the photometric bench. The diffuse light emitted 
by the faces of the screen falls on the mirrors e and f, which reflect 
it normally upon the faces of the prisms A and B. (In the figure 
we see the mirror/ only.) The observer determines when there is 
equality of illumination of the two fields by the aid of a telescope, r. 
The photometric box is carried by the horizontal trunnion a, which 
rests with its extremities between the screws mi and m^ fixed at 
the ends of vertical supports Si and S^ The screen is placed in 
the frame n, which permits it to be reversed at wilL The mirrors 





Fig. 20. 



and prisms are provided with regulating screws. The photometer 
box is provided, furthermore, with a cover, having an opening to 
admit the screen, to whose faces the light from the sources to be 
compared comes through lateral circular openings. 

The supports Si and 5, have stops which serve to fix the posi- 
tion of the photometric box after its reversal; this last operation 
is necessary in order to eliminate errors of regulation and differ- 
ences in the two faces of the screen, which is formed by two sheets 
of paper separated by a sheet of tinned paper. 

The optical screen of Lummer and Brodhun has a coefficient of 
sensibility equal to unity, while that of the screens of RrCfss or 
Elster varies between 2.5 and 3.5. This screen has, then, much 
greater sensibility than ordinary screens, and this sensibility is still 
further increased from the fact that the line of separation of the 
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two fields is sharply defined, which gives to the coefficient ^q a very 
small value. The mean error of a determination has been found 
equal tu about 0.5 per cent. 

The photometric det«i'mination8 obtained with this screen are 
effected by equalizing the illuminations of the two parts of the 



Fio, !fl Hf , — LuDimN^Brodhun Optkal Bcnen. 

field. They are then analogous to the settings L and S of the 
Bunsen screen. Brodhun aud Lummer* have recently modified 
their apparatus in such a manner as to be able to effect also the set- 
ting ilf of the Bunaen screen, in which the two ratios or the con- 
trasts of illumination of the two parts of each face of the screen 
are equalized; the photometer then becomes a contrast photometer. 
This result is obtained in the following manner : The hypothe- 
nusal face of the two prisms in contact is divided into four rectan- 
gular fields (Fig. 21), 1, 2, 3, 4; the opposing surface is carefully 
removed in fields 1 and 3, and left intact in the others ; the two 
prisms are afterwards pressed against each other, „ 

and piit in the place of the original prism. We then 
obtain in fields 1 and 3 reflected light coming from 
the right, and in fields 2 and 4 transmitted light com- 
ing from the left. The line ab divides the visual 
field into halves, each one of which corresponds to 
one of the faces of the Bunsen screen, and includes 

* Zeitfehrift/ur Inttrumentenkande, 1800, p. 461. 
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an interior and an exterior region ; the first corresponds to the spot 
of the Bunsen screen, and the second to the opaque part. Hut, at 
the moment of the setting, we should have a uniform brightness and 
not equal contrasts; to obtain the last result, plates of glass of 
equal thickness are placed on one of the faces of the right angle 
of each prism, so as to diminish the brightness of parts 2 and 3 of 
the field. The contrasts may be modified at will by varying the 
thickness of these plates. 

The precise measurements of Lummer and Brodhun have shown 
that the sensibility of the apparatus attains its maximum value for 
a contrast of 4 per cent only. The precision is then more than 
double that obtained with equal illuminations (settings R or X). 
The mean error of a setting has been found equal to 0.24 per cent 
for a contrast of 3 per cent, and 0.81 per cent for a contrast of 
18 per cent. With the Bunsen screen this error varies generally 
from 1.5 to 4 per cent. 

From what precedes the conclusion may be drawn that the 
optical screen of Lummer and Brodhun is at present that which 
presents the greatest advantages. [For use with arc -lamps, see 
Appendix B.] 

Amooz Photometer. 

32. The number of photometers based on the second fundamental 
law of photometry is very limited. The apparatus of R. Arnoux 
is almost the only one belonging to this category. At first thought 
we may say that photometers based on the law of the cosine cannot 
give results rigorously exact ; for this law is only approximate, and 
is not at all exact for large angles of incidence*. 

The apparatus of Arnoux (Figs. 22 and 23) is composed of two 
plates of ground-glass a and a\ making with one another an arbitrary 
angle of 90°. A very thin partition h of blackened copper, situated 
in the bisecting plane, prevents all exchange of light between the 
two plates. This arrangement is fixed at the end of a copper tube c 
in which there slides a second tube d fitted with a lens / with cross- 
wires whose line of sight is in the bisecting plane of the two plates 
and perpendicular to their common edge. The apparatus is sup- 
ported by an optical stand h\ it may also turn about the line of 
intersection of the two plates. 

Below the tube c is fixed a band of metal i, one of whose verti- 
cal faces coincides with the bisecting plane of the two plates; this. 

♦ Lum, £l,, Vol. XXIII. p. 666. 
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face is conBtantly pressed against the edge of a nut I, under the 
influence of a spiral spring k, placed in the stand h. This nut, 
governed by the micrometer screw m, moves longitudinally in a 
slot n. The upper plate o iu which this slot is cut is fitted on the 
edge parallel to the slot with a divided scale before which moves 
the zero mark x cut on one of the faces of the movable nut I. The 
zero of the scale is so arranged as to be In the bisecting plane of 
the two plates, while the slot and the axis of the niici-oineter screw 
are perpendicular to this plane. 

We measure, then, the deviation of the telescope from its initial 
position by the trigonometric eiI tangent. The pitch of the screw 
being one millimeter, and the head being divided into 10 parts, dis- 
placements of 0.1 millimeter may be measured. 

To make measurements the lights may be arranged in two differ- 
ent ways. 



In the first, the two lights £, and Z^ and the middle point of 
the edge of the two divisions are on the same horizontal sti-aight 
line. 

Let |3 be the angle made by the rays from the two liglits with 
the normals to th§ two plates of the photometer in their initial 
position, and, further, let a be the common angle through which it 
is necessary to turn them to obtain equality of illumination. The 
illuminations of the two divisions of the photometer will be equal 
when 

J.mB(j3 + .) I,<,„>($-a) 
df V 
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Ii and Jg designating the intensities of Li and Lf, and di and (2, 
their distances to the edge of the photometer. 
We may then write this relation 

Jj _ d^. 1 +tan«tanff 
/i di' 1 — tanatan/} 

If the angle between the faces is 90®, we have /? = 45®, tan /8 = 1 ; 
and if r expresses in millimeters the distance from the axis of the 
micrometer screw to the axis of rotation, and n the number of 
turns made by this screw, whose pitch is one millimeter^ we have 



whence 





tana 


n 
" r 






r — n 



In the second method, the lights Xi and Zj are placed at right 
angles with reference to the edge of the photometer^ but this 
arrangement has certain inconveniences. 

However, we shall not dwell longer on this apparatus, which 
is very carefully planned, but which does not give results sufficiently 
exact in all cases. 

B. PHOTOMETERS BASED ON THE EMPLOTMEZTT OF 
DIAPHRAGMS AND DIVEROINO IiENSES. 

33. In photometers of the first category, the equality of bright- 
ness of the two halves of the screen is obtained by varying the 
distances of the lights from the screen, or the inclination of the 
luminous rays on it. 

In photometers of the second category, the equality of brightness 
is obtained by various methods, which diminish the luminous inten- 
sity in a well-determined ratio. Among these, special attention 
should be paid to methods of diaphragpnation, dispersion, and those 
which are based on the phenomena of absorption. Before entering 
on the special study of these methods, let us first make a brief 
exposition of their theory. 

Theory and Properties of Diaphragims. 

34. Let us consider the illumination produced on the wall of 
a dark room by light coming from outside, and passing through [a 
translucent diaphragm placed behind] an aperture in the opposite 
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wall ; if the rays of the luminous pencil are parallel, the wall will 
be uniformly illuminated. But if the aperture is diminished one- 
half, the quantity of light received on the opposite side will also 
be diminished in the same ratio ; in general, the quantity of light 
received by the wall which serves as a screen will be directly pro- 
portional to the size of the aperture. 

Let Ji be the intensity of a source of light Li placed normally 
to, and at a distance Di from the diaphragm; the intensity of 

illumination of this last is then ~^, and the quantity of light 

received by the surface of the diaphragm, being proportional to its 

source of light; and at a distance di from the diaphragm, the 
illumination produced by the illuminating surface JSi on a surface S 
normal to the rays of light is equal to 



area Si, is then equal to -^« This surface acts in turn as a 



«! = «! 



DW 



«! is a factor of proportionality, which depends on phenomena of 
reflection, refraction, and diffusion, of which the screen is the seat. 
This intensity of illumination may then be varied by varying the 
surface Si of the diaphragm. 

The second source of light L^ being in the same way placed at 
the distance D^ from a second diaphragm S^, the intensity of illumi- 
nation 6] produced by this last on the surface S, normal to the rays 
of light coming from L^ and situated at a distance d, from the dia- 
phragm, is equal to 

If the factors a^ and a^ are known, the ratio of 7i to 7, may be 
immediately determined by measuring the surface Si and S^ of the 
two diaphragms at the moment when the above equation is satisfied. 

Instead of measuring the coefficients Ui and Og, which are more- 
over hardly constants, it is simpler to eliminate them by combining 
the measurements in a special manner. This result is easily reached 
by employing an auxiliary light Lq, on whose constancy we may rely. 

The intensity of illumination produced on the screen S by the 
rays of light from Lq is given by the relation 

^0 = *^ rx jj 8 = J^(JoSq, 
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in which Jo represents the luminous intensity of L^ So the area of 
the diaphragm, Dq its distance from Z^ and do i^s distance from the 
screen. 

Illuminating the screen simultaneously by the lights Lq and Li, we 
succeed in equalizing the illuminations e© ( = KoIqSo) and 6i ( = KiIiSi) ^ 
we have then 

KqIoSq = KiIiSi, (1) 

The coefficients E^ ^^^ Ki have the following values : 

iro=^««-_. 



D,'d,^ 



and 






Next the light L^ is substituted for the light L^y and equality of the 
two corresponding illuminations V ( = -Ko Jo^o') and e^i^^ KJ^^) 
is established by varying the opening of the diaphragms, 

that is, KJ^J = KJJS^. (2> 

The factors K are the same as in the preceding observation 
since the arrangement of the apparatus has undergone no modifi- 
cation. 

Dividing these two equations member by member, we obtain 

Sq _ IxS^ 
Sq I2S2 

whence y' = |§. (3) 

ij Oo Oi 

In the majority of cases, the diaphragm interposed in the path of 
the rays of light from 2^ and from L^ may be suppressed ; in this case 
equation (3) becomes simply 

I2 So 



The Properties of Dispersion Iienses. 

35. Let us suppose that a double-concave lens be placed at a 
distance p (Fig. 24) from the source of light L and that a screen be 
placed at a further distance 8. The distance of the screen from 
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$6 



the source of light is then p + S. The divergence of the luminous 
pencil proceeding from L is increased, on passing through the lens, in 
such a manner that the rays of light seem to come from the virtual 
focus L\ situated at a distance p^ from the optical center of the lens. 




c ^ 



Fio. 24. 



The photometric screen being placed perpendicular to the optical 
axis of the lens, the refracted pencil of light then illuminates a 
circle of radius r'(= AB'), while the original pencil would only have 
been distributed on a circle of radius r{= AE), Neglecting the 
correction arising from the fact that the screen is plain and not 
spherical, a correction furthermore negligible if observations are 
made near the axis, the intensities of illumination obtained in the 
two cases are inversely proportional to r* and r'* ; now L and Zr' are 
conjugate foci ; and calling/ the focal distance of the lens, we have, 
applying the fundamental equation of diverging lenses, 

1-1 = 1 



«ad 



!>' = 



Pf 

P^-f 



The radius of the lens being equal to p, we have 



r 
9 



I 



and 



p' ' 

P + 8. 



mhgDOb 



r'^ Pip' + S) . 
r j)'(p + 8)' 
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and we obtain, after making certain reductions^ 



r Ap + 6) 

Consequently the intensities of the illuminations produced with 
and without the interposition of the leus in the path of the rays of 
light are to one another in the ratio N: 

In other words, the illumination produced on a screen by the 
source of light is the same as if its distance had been increased in 

the ratio - ; we must then introduce into the calculation, in place 
r 

of the distance d (=|> + S), the distance d' expressed by the relation 

d' = ^'(j> + 8) = (p + 8)+^, 

or d' = d + -^. 

The above fonnula may also be put in another form; now 
P = d — 8, hence 

d'=d + «i^, 



or 



'-^s-f- 



In this equation the modified distance is expressed as a function 
of the real distance, of the constant / of the lens, and of the dis* 
tance B of the lens from the screen. 



Putting 



and 



we have 



ai = 


-4 


a,= 


^7' 


d'= 


= aid — O). 



36. We may then calculate in advance the various values of 
Oi and Oj for a given lens and for various values of 8. 
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The weakening effect of the lens is null when the bisecting plane 
of the lens coincides with the screen, that is, when S = ; it is also 
null if |> = 0, that is, if the source of light is at the optical center 
of the lens. The weakening effect is maximum for an intermediate 
position determined by equating to the derivative of d' with 
respect to 8. 

We obtain then 5 = -, whence we conclude that the maximum 

dispersive effect is produced when the lens is placed at equal dis- 
tances from the light and the screen. 

In the above calculation, no account has been taken of the 
weakening of the rays of light due to absorption and seflection 
produced by the lens. At first sight we might assume that these 
causes of weakening are insensible, considering the slight thickness 
of a diverging lens, especially near its center. 

Aryton and Perry have done this in making formulae for their 
dispersion-photometer. However, precise measurements made since 
allow the conclusion that the weakening action due to reflection and 
absorption by the lens frequently attains a value of from five to 
eight per cent. 

It may be determined, furthermore, that the weakening of the 
pencil of light, caused by the lens, comes entirely from phenomena 
of reflection, and not at all from phenomena of absorption ; the 
weakening is, in fact, the same with plates of glass of different 
thickness as with lenses. 

Below will be found the ratios of the illuminations observed on 
the screen by Voller *, and obtained with and without the lens, for 
various lights ; the results obtained with plates of glass of various 
thickness complete the table. 





Lens. 


Lens. 
f^. 50 cm. 


Plates of GlMS of a Thickness of 




1.0 mm. 


2.9 mm. 


4.8 mm. 


Candle 






0.923 


0.916 


0.923 


Petroleum lamp . . . 






0.914 




0.910 


Gas-burner 


0.966 


0.933 


0.902 


0.918 


0.910 


Incandescent lamp . . 


0.937 


0.900 








The result of these measurements shows, then, that we should 


determine experimentally the weakening factor of a given lens 



♦ AbKandL. des Naturwiss. ver. zu Hamburg (7), Vol. II. p. 40. 
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before employing it in photometric comparisons ; we may, however, 
eliminate this reduction by compensating the weakening action of 
the lens by inserting in the path of the rays of light from the 
photometric standard plates of equivalent thickness. 

Comu'B Method. 

37. This method* is based on the following property of con- 
verging lenses, discovered and already used by Bouguer : if with a 
converging lens a real image of a luminous source is formed, and the 
aperture of the objective is modified by inserting a diaphragm of 
greater or less opening, the size and position of the image are hot 
modified; on the contrary, the intensity of illumination of the 
image is proportional to the opening of the diaphragm, provided 
that this opening is always small with respect to its distance from 
the light. This last property is evident, since the quantity of light 
which contributes to the formation of the image is proportional 
to the surface of the lens, met by the incident rays. 

For a diaphragm, Cornu made use of the following arrangement 
known as a caVs eye. 

It is formed by two metallic plates each with a squai'e opening, 
AB and A^B\ made to glide on one another by a pinion working in 
two racks C, C (Fig. 25). 

In one of their extreme positions the two squares are in coinci- 
dence, and a maximum square opening allows the passage of the 

light; in the other extreme posi- 




^ ^' I tion, the opening of one of the 

I /X^\ pruww\/^^w>ivM plates is covered by the solid part 
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c' of the other so that no light may 
pass; in the intermediate posi- 
tions, the free opening has the 
^^'^- form of a square, whatever its 

dimensions. Further, since the pinion is fixed, and its rotation 
makes one of the plates advance as much as the other recedes, the 
center of the variable square remains fixed in front of the optical 
center of the lens. Consequently, the opening is always proportional 
to the square of the displacement of the movable plates — the 
diagonal of the opening — measured on the graduated scale of the 
apparatus. 

The most simple means of utilizing this method consists in 

* Journal de Physique, Vol. X., 1881, p. 189; Lum. El., Vol. III. p. 221. 
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employing two identical objectives, fitted with these diaphragms 
and so placed that their optical axes cross at about twice their com- 
mon focal lengths. Each of them produces, on a white screen, the 
image of a small opening in another diaphragm in front of that part 
of each of the lights which it is desired to compare. 

The diax)hragm of the lens in front of the smaller light being open 
to its fullest extent, the opening of the other is regulated until 
equality of illumination of the two images is obtained. 

To better determine this moment, the apparatus is so managed 
that the images of the openings of the small diaphragms are in con- 
tact along one of their edges; this edge disappears then at the 
moment of equality. 

This apparatus permits an easy measurement of the intrinsic 
intensity of a light at various points, by employing an auxiliary light. 

Comu has given his apparatus another form which is more prac- 
tical and more general, and which does away with the screen. 

The untinned mirror* is replaced by a mirror of black glass AA' 
(Fig. 26), ending in a rectilinear edge A normal to the plane of 
the principal axes of the objective. 
The focal planes are so regulated as 
to pass exactly through this edge. 
A microscope of small magnify- 
ing power allows one to see the 
images of the two sources simulta- 
neously, on each side of the recti- 
linear edge. By suitably regulat- 
ing the position of the lights, the 
two regions to be compared are 
brought into contact at the edge. 
To render the comparison still more 
exact, the two regions are isolated 
by the aid of a circular diaphragm 
OC introduced in the focal plane 




i* 



c' 




Fio. 26. — Oorna*B Arrangflment. 

of the eye-piece of the microscope. The visible field consists then 
of a small circle divided into halves by the almost invisible line 
formed by the edge; one of the halves has a fixed intensity, the 
other an intensity which is rendered variable by the aid of the pho- 
tometric screen : these are the best conditions for obtaining equality 
of the two intensities. Under these circumstances, and above all if 



• Journal de Physique, Vol. X., 1881, p. 192. 
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care is taken to diminish the intensities to a certain limit, the eye 
acquires so great sensitiveness that the least difference in the com- 
position of the lights betrays itself by a difference of tint which 
becomes troublesome in appreciating their equality ; it is only lighta 
which are strictly identical or monochromatic which give an abso- 
lutely satisfactory impression of equality. 

The surfaces to be compared may be extremely small ; if the foeal 
images are quite pure and obtained by the aid of achromatic objec- 
tives, the microscope which serves as an eye-piece may greatly mag- 
nify them ; the apparatus then is able to measure the brightness of 
extremely small images. 

The above apparatus gives only the intrinsic brilliancy of the 
different regions of the lights which are studied. 

To compare the total intensities, we should use diffusing screens 
on which the rays of the lights to be studied fall, and which are 
placed immediately before the diaphragms of the two lenses. 

« 

Napoli's Photometer. 

38. This photometer* puts into practice in a very ingenious 
manner the principles of diaphragmation. 

Suppose a disc pierced with a hole at any distance from the cen- 
ter, and a light placed before this hole ; if the disc is turned, the 
image is displaced circularly on the disc, and forms, by the per- 
sistence of the image on the retina, a uniformly illuminated ring. 
The brightness of this ring is independent of the velocity of the disc,, 
and depends only on the surface of the opening, that is, on the sur- 
face of the diaphragm. The ring will then be more or less bright 
according as the surface of the opening is increased or decreased, 
and the intensity of brightness will be proportional to the size of 
the opening. 

Figure 27 represents the principal part of the photometer, 
namely, two peripherally notched discs D and D\ of the same 
diameter, in juxtaposition; they move on one another in such a 
way as to j)resent spaces either open or more or less filled at the 
will of the observer. 

One of these discs D is fixed to an axis set rotating by a crank, 
a fly-wheel, and an endless cord. 

The seconcT disc D' is movable on the axis of the disc 2>, and 
carries a cylinder with a helicoidal slot, in which a pin held by the 



« Seances de la Soc. de Phys., 1880, p. 53 ; Lum, iCl,, Vol. II. p. 133. 
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sleeve C engages; this sleeve, by means of & key, may more longi- 
tudinally in a second slot made in the axis of the disc D, and fol- 
lowing a generatrix. It ends in circular teeth and is operated by 
the button B and the pinion P. 

Turning the button B, the teeth advance ot recede, and the disc 
D moves on jy-, the pitch of the slot is so calculated that, for the 
%hole course of the sleeve, the two discs may pass from a position 
completely intercepting the light to one where all the slots are open, 
A pointer fixed at B on the axis of the pinion indicates on a dial 
the opening of the slots. 



The apparatas is mounted in connection with a Foucault screen ; 
one-half is illuminated by a standard light, the other by the light 
to be studied, reduced in the ratio indicated by the pointer of the 
apparatus. It is suflScient to move the button B until the two 
divisions of the screen are equally bright. 

It may be pientioned that the same principle was applied to 
the construction of photometers, at about the same time, by Guthrie * 
in England and Hammerlf in Germany. 

Ayrtoa and Perry's Dispersion Fbotometer. 

39. This photometer! is based on the properties of diverging 
lenses. Equality of illumination is determined by Bumford's 
method. . 

• Chem. News, Vol. XLIX. p. 202. 
t Elektr. Zeitachrifl, Vol. IV. p. 202. 
t Phil. Xag. (5), Vol. IX. p. 117. 
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The opaque body, the equality of whose shadows is determined, 
is a rod placed in front of a sheet of white paper ; the photometric 
standard is movable along a graduated scale. The light to be 
studied (electric lamp) throws its rays upon a plane mirror, which 
reflects them upon a concave lens ; this disperses them and reduces 
the illumination produced in an easily calculated ratio, so as to 
obtain equality of the two illuminations without moving the light. 

The mirror makes an angle of 45*^ with its axis of rotation which 
is perpendicular to the disc and parallel to the axis of the lens; 
hence all the rays reflected by the mirror and passing through the 
center of the lens have the same angle of incidence, 45°, and thus 
undergo the same absorption, whatever be the position of the light 
with respect to the mirror. 

Further, the particular value of this angle, 45% is such that the 
angle through which the disc must be turned to reflect a pencil of 
light flrst horizontal, then inclined, gives immediately this inclinar 
tion. The whole apparatus may turn about an axis so that the 
pencil reflected by the mirror and refracted by the lens is projected 
upon the middle of the screen. 

As to the luminous intensity / of the light studied, adopting as 
a unit the light employed, and applying the formulae for dispersion 
lenses, we obtain 



-li'-'-^l 



/ = 

in which . 

/ is the focal length of the lens ; 

r the horizontal distance from the light to the mirror ; 

r' the distance from the mirror to the screen ; • 

the angle of elevation of the light, or the inclination of its pencil 
of rays directed toward the mirror ; 

X the quantity a? = r' -f- ^ sec $ ; 

h the distance from the lens to the screen ; 

3' the distance from the photometric standard at the time when the 
shadows are equal. 

To the results thus obtained, we should apply the correction 
which takes account of the loss due to reflection on the surfaces of 
the lens. 
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Grova's Method. 

40. Oroya's method* is a method of diaphragmation combined 
with the employment of a diffuser on which the light from the 
sources to be compared falls. 

On a sheet of ground glass, opal glass, or a Foucault screen, are 
let fall normally, the rays emitted either by the light to be meas- 
ured Li, or by the standard light L^ 

Every point of the back of the diffuser may be considered a source 
which emits light whose intensity depends on the nature of the 
diffuser ; but whatever be this law, the rays diffused in a nearly 
normal direction have a uniform intensity if the screen is homo- 
geneous, whatever be the point from which they emanate. 

We place, then, behind the diffuser, an opaque screen having a 
slit whose size may be varied at will. The intensity of illumination 
at a point of the screen is then proportional to the surface of the 
diffuser. Varying the surface of the latter by means of the variable 
slot in the diaphragm, we may make this illumination equal to that 
of another part of the same screen, illuminated by a constant auxil- 
iary light. 

When lights of very different intensities are compared, it is 
.necessary to place them at different distances from the diffuser; 
for if the distance were the same for the two lights, it would be 
necessary, in the case of the intense light, to give to the opening 
of the diaphragm a very small surface, which might bring about 
phenomena of diffraction. This necessity of placing the two lights 
at different distances Di and D^ from the diffuser does not compli- 
cate the method; Si and ^2 representing the area of the opening of 
the diaphragm in the two cases, we have 

This method has given good results, in the comparison of arc- 
lights for instance. The apparatus used by Crova is composed of 
a vertical Foucault screen, one-half of which is lighted by a Carcel 
lamp, which serves as an intermediate standard. This lamp is 
placed in a blackened box, fitted with a large horizontal tube 
50 cm. in length, also blackened inside, which allows the light to 
fall on the screen at an angle of 45°. 

* ComUs Sendus, Vol. XCIX. p. 1067. 
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The other half of the Foucault screen receives the light from the 
diffuser, which is placed at the end of a horizontal tube of the same 
length as the preceding to which it is perpendicular; in this way 
the two parts of the screen receive light at the same angle, 45^. 

As has been said, immediately behind the diffuser is found the 
diaphragm, whose aperture may be varied by means of a micrometer 
screw. Finally the board on which the photometer is fixed may 
turn about a vertical axis, so as to allow the tube carrying the 
diffuser to be placed in all azimuths. 

The apparatus invented by Crova also permits the measurement 
of the luminous intensities in any direction. To accomplish this, 
the tube at the end of which the diffuse r is placed may be moved 
in a vertical plane, perpendicular to the axis of the tube containing 
the lamp. A divided circle fixed on this last tube allows the angle 
between the normal to the diffuser and the horizontal to be read; 
the value of this angle permits the calculation of the ratio of the 
intensities /i and I^- 

Let us suppose, to measure /i, that the diffuser is vertical, while 
in measuring Jj its normal makes the angle t with the horizontal ; 
for a uniform illumination of the screen we shall have 



^ whence 



A 5^1 cos 46" = -^^,^2 cos 45*^ cos », 
J, S,Di* . 



It should be remarked that the diffusion photometer of Crova 
supposes a perfect diffuser; for the constructioji of the latter, let 
us refer to the details that we have given concerning the construc- 
tion of the Foucault screen (§ 21). An essential condition of 
Crova' s photometer is, furthermore, the necessity of choosing dif- 
fusers whose opaqueness varies with the intensity of the lights to 
be compared. 

MaBcazf 8 Photometer. 

41. This apparatus * uses at the same time diffusers and lenses 
provided with diaphragms; it allows the comparison of lights of 
very different intensities, and the measurement of the intensities 
of rays of light in any direction without measuring the angles. 

* Bull de la Soc. int, des ^lectriciens, 1888, p. 103; Bull d. se. Fhys., 
Vol. I. p. 260. 
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The incident light strikes the Foucault screen D, passes through 
it, and is reflected in a mirror M along the axis of the apparatus 
(Fig. 28). 

A lens C placed against the movable diaphragm, and distant 
from the screen twice its focal length, produces the image of this 
screen D on the Foucault screen E, 

From the lamp X, the height of whose flame is regulated by 
means of its image thrown on the ground glass O, proceeds a pencil 
of light which is concentrated by a lens on the Foucault screen 2>, 
of the same dimensions as the first 

A lens C placed against the second movable diaphragm, and dis- 
tant from the screen double its focal length, gives the image of this 




I 



I 




Fio. 28. — MMcart Photometer. 

screen on E, after having been reflected by the mirror B and the 
prism A. 

An adjustable lens at the point F enables us to see clearly the 
Foucault screen E, on which are projected the two x)encils, each 
of them occupying half of the disc. 

The effect of the difference of coloring is corrected by means 
of the diaphragm H^ composed of glass of various colors, which 
X)ermits the equalization of the tints of the lights. Practically, 
the apparatus is used as follows: 

After having lighted the small lamp, the height of whose flame 
is regulated by means of its image in the ground glass, we arrange 
the apparatus so that the screen D receives normally the light 
of the standard lamp L^ placed at a meter's distance from this 
screen. 

Next we vary the opening of the diaphragms imtil the illumi- 
nations of the two halves of the screen E are equal ; these openings 
l^eing rectangular, their surface is proportional to their breadth n, 
read directly on a divided scale. The intensity of the auxiliary 
lamp being /, we have then 
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We next repeat the same operation with the light Lf, whose 
intensity I^ we wish to measure ; we then have 

D being the distance of the light L2 from the diffuser. We then 

have :§=!^2)2, 

Ii niU^ 

In Mascart's photometer, as in that of Crova, we have assumed 
that the quantity of light emitted normally by the diffuser is 
proportional to its surface and to the quantity of light which 
it receives. This hypothesis has been confirmed by direct measure- 
ments by Mascart, and its precision has been established with errors 

less than three per cent. It follows from this that the ratio —\ 

should vary inversely as the square of the distance, since the 
quantity of light received by the diffuser varies in the same 
manner. We may then determine this ratio once for all; that 
is, we may take the intensity of the lamp of the apparatus as 
an intermediate standard. 

Beside the preceding apparatus, Mascart has had constructed by 
Fellin a small apparatus which may be held in the hand, in which 
the auxiliary light is a small petroleum lamp. Further, the slitted 
diaphragms are replaced by discs pierced with holes of unequal 
size ; the illumination of the two parts of the screen E then varies 
by sudden leaps, but without any resulting inconvenience. 



Bmployinent of Absorbing Media. 

42. We may also equalize the illuminations of the two halves 
of the photometric screen by placing in the path of the rays of 
light from one of the two sources that are being compared, media 
more or less opaque which absorb a part of the light. We may 
employ with success smoked glass of varying thickness and tint. 
Before using this glass its absorbing power is carefully deter- 
mined. To make the illuminations of the two halves of the screen 
exactly equal, it is necessary to insert suitably chosen glasses. 
But in proceeding in this way the illuminations do not vary con- 
tinuously. 
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To eliminate this inconvenience, Sabine* has proposed employ- 
ing a single smoked glass cut on a bevel, whose absorbing power 
varies with its thickness. By introducing little by little this wedge 
in the path of the pencil of light coming from the source to be 
compared, the illumination of the screen is varied in a continuous 
manner. The amount which the wedge enters the slot is measured 
on a divided ^cale; this gives immediately the corresponding 
weakening of the pencil of light, determined in advance once for 
all. Sabine's photometer includes also a diaphragm whose arrange- 
ment has nothing novel. 

The employment of the absorbing wedge has a serious incon- 
venience. The luminous intensity is not weakened equally in all 
parts of the section of the luminous pencil, because of the unequal 
thickness of the wedge. The photometric screen is consequently not 
uniformly illuminated. Spitta f has overcome this inconvenience by 
replacing the wedge by two bevelled sheets, with their hypotenusal 
faces put together. Moving the two wedges on one another, the 
total thickness varies, but it is constant for a certain length, greater 
than the size of the luminous pencil. The absorption of this double 
wedge is determined in advance for the different positions of the 
two superposed halves. It then suffices to read their position on 
a divided scale in order to obtain the absorption. 

This arrangement has not yet been employed in industrial 
apparatus, but it is ingenious and merits notice, because of the 
applications to which it is susceptible. 

The weakening of the rays of light by the absorbing media may 
give excellent results when the lights compared are of the same 
tint. If this is not the case, the absorption is not equal for the 
two lights; there are then produced secondary actions of which 
it is difficult to take account, and which greatly complicate the 
measurements. 



C. POLARIZATION AND COMPENSATION 

43. In the photometers already described, the illximination of 
the two parts of the screen has been equalized, either by varying 
the distance or the inclination of the rays, or by interposing in the 
path of the latter, dispersion lenses, diaphragms, or absorbing media. 
In addition to these various ways of diminishing the intensity of 

* Pha. Mag. (5), Vol. XV. p. 22. 

t. Proceedings of ike Boyal Society, London, Vol. XLVII, p. 16, 1880. 
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a pencil of light, there still exists one, based on the properties of 
polarized light. 

Let us recall, in a few words, the properties of polarized light. 
We know that light is the result of transverse vibrations of the 
ether. In the case of ordinary light, the vibrations take place in all 
directions, in a plane perpendicular to the direction of propagation. 

If a ray of sunlight is passed through a rhombohedron of quartz, 
it is decomposed into two distinct rays, the ordinary ray and the 
extraordinary ray. These rays are said to be polarized. The un- 
dulations of the ether are produced always normally to the direction 
of propagation of the wave, but they take place for each ray in 
a single direction, instead of in all directions. 

In the ordinary ray the undulations take place in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the plane determined by the incident ray and the normal 
to the surface of the crystal. In the extraordinary ray the undula- 
tions take place in the plane of the incident ray and the normal 
to the surface of the crystaL 

A ray of natural light may then be considered as constituted of 
two independent rays, whose intensity is equal to one-half of that 
of the natural ray, and which are polarized in planes perpendicular 
and parallel to the plane of incidence. 

We know that the analyzer of a Kicol prism is formed of a 
rhombohedron of Iceland spar cut in two along a plane perpendicular 
to the plane of the principal diagonals of the bases and passing 
through the obtuse angles which are nearest one another; the two 
halves are afterward cemented together with Canada balsam, whose 
index of refraction is smaller than the extraordinary index of Iceland 
spar, but greater than the ordinary index. Consequently the ordi- 
nary ray undergoes total reflection at the surface of separation, so 
that the prism allows only the extraordinary ray to pass. 

If this polarized ray is received on a second Nicol prism, whose 
principal section makes with that of the first an angle a, the lumi- 
nous intensity /• of the ray which emerges from the second Nicol 
prism is related to that of the ray which emerges from the first by the 
law of Malus : 

J' = Jcos'o. 

Varying the angle a from 90** to 0, we may vary /' from to J in 
a well-determined manner. We have thus a precise process for 
varying the luminous intensity of a given pencil of light previously 
polarized.. 
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Snboaoq'a Photometei. 

44. Polarization photometers are based od tlils principle. The 
first in date is that of Arago*, based on a property of polarized light 
which he had just discovered ; viz. when a pencil of natuial light 
falls on a pile of plates of glass, the quaji- 
tity of light polarized by reflection ia 
equal to that polamed by refraction. 

Duboscqt Itas constructed a piece of 
apparatus based on the same principle 
and which has been wrongly attributed to 
Babinet Below is the description of the 
ftppaiatus (Fig. 29). The lights X| and 
Jji are placed behind sheets of ground 
glass ; the rays which they emit meet a 
pile of plates of glass P, which reflects the 
light coming from L\ and refracts that 
coming from L^ in the direction of the 
eye. These lights are partially polarized 
in rectangular azimuths j if their intensi- 
ties arc equal, the quantities of polarized 

light which they contain wiU produce nat- ^ »._Dni™„'. Pbxoiiute. 
ural light. We determine the absence of 

polarization by the aid of Savart's polariscope, composed of the 
double rotation plate Q and the analyzer N. 

The distance of the unknown light Z, is varied until this result 
is attained. We then have, designating by di and d^ the distances 
of the lights from the diaphragms, and by /, and It their intensities, 

-%' 



J* = gj"i- 



WUd'a PolarlMtion Pbotamoter. 

4S. Wild's polarization photometer} is the only one which has 

been especially contrived for industrial measurements. The Erst 

form of this photometer dates from 1859, but Wild later on worked 

out an industrial form which was constructed by Pfister of Berne |. 

* Complei BenduK, Vol 5111. pp. 840, 067. 
t Coun d« Phytigut, par Jamln et Bonty, ToL HI. faac. 3, p. 670. 
t Poggtndorfi Annalm, Vol. XCIX. p. 235 ; Vol. CXVIII. p. lOS. 
$ Milaagti phytiqvta <U Saint Piter^ovrg, Vol. Xll. ; Bull, de* ac. phv*.. 
Vol. I. p. 678. 
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The lights to be compared, S and S\ are placed in the direction 
of the axes of the tubes A and B (Fig. 30), which make between 
them an angle of 70® 50', twice the complement of Brewster's angle 
(54** 35'). The pencils of light emitted by each of them pass 
through the diffusers of opal glass D, D, then through the Nieol 
polarizers P, P, fixed on the divided circles C7, C, which may be 
turned before the fixed verniers by means of the rods 6, b. They 
next meet a pile of plates of glass G, G, directed along the bisector 
of the angle formed by the axes of the tubes A and By with the 
faces of which they make, consequently, an angle of 35° 25'. The 
reflected portions of the pencils are then polarized in the plane of 
incidence, and the transmitted portions in the perpendicular plane. 

The reflected portion of the pencil A and the transmitted portion 
of B fall on the telescope L held by a tube ^, diametrically oppo- 




6 

Pio. 80. — Wild'B Photometer. 

site to B. This telescope includes, beside the objective and the 
eye-piece, a double plate of quartz S and a Nicol prism j^, which 
together constitute a Savart polariscope ; it may easily be removed 
from the tube F and placed in the tube E, diametrically opposite A, 
in which fall the transmitted portion of the pencil A and the 
reflected portion of the pencil B. 

To use the apparatus we commence by putting the principal 
section of one of the plates of the polariscope in the plane of 
incidence of the rays which fall on the pile of plates of glass. 
This is accomplished by closing the opening A and turning the 
telescope until the fringes disappear. At this instant the principal 
section of one of the plates coincides with the plane of polarization 
of the portion of the pencil B which is refracted through the pile 
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of glass plates; consequently the principal section of the other 
plftte is in the plane of incidence. 

We then turn the circle C of the tube B until the zero of the 
graduation comes to the zero of the vernier; then after having 
undamped the screw F, we turn the polarizer P until complete 
extinction takes place in the telescope ; in this position the plane 
of polarization of the pencil which traverses P is in the plane of 
incidence. The polarizer of the tube A is regulated in the same 
way by placing the telescoi)e at F. 

By a glance at the graduated circles we may know the angles 
which are formed with the plane of incidence by the planes of 
polarization of the pencils of light which emerge from the polarizers. 

This done, we proceed to compare the intensities of the lights 
Li and Zj. We may remark that for any position of the polarizers, 
the pencil of light transmitted by the pile and coming from B, does 
not have the same intensity as the reflected pencil coming from A. 
fFhese two pencils polarized at right angles act on the polariscope 
like partially polarized natural light, and as they are slightly diver- 
gent, fringes appear. They disappear when the two pencils have the 
same intensity. If, then, ui and Oj are the angles which the planes 
of polarization of the polarizers A and B make with the planes 
of incidence, and di aud d^ the distances from the sources of in- 
tensity Ii and I2 to the diffusers D, the intensity of the reflected 

pencil is -T^-4 cos'ai, and that of the transmitted x>encil -^B sin'o], 

A and B being the coefficients of diminution of the light passing 
through the diffusers and the polarizers ; accordingly, we have 

A^cos*ai = A»8in««^ 

whence -? = -f— f^, 

an equation which gives the ratio of the intensities when that of the 
ooefficients A and B is known. This last ratio, which, theoretically, 
fihould be equal to unity when the different parts of the tubes A and 
B are identical, is determined experimentally, once for all, by inter- 
ohanging the position of the lights with respect to the tubes, and 
seeking new values of Ui and a^ which make the fringes disappear. 
Assuming that the intensities of the pencils of light falling on the 
telescope are equal, we obtain a relation which, united with the pre- 
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ceding, permits the elimination of the ratio of the intensities and 
the calculation of -- • 

The method of Wild's photometer, then, depends on the phenom- 
enon of the disappearance of the fringes when two pencils of light 
of equal intensity and polarized at right angles are superimposed. 
This method allows, according to Wild, the comparison of the inten- 
sities of two lights within from j^ to T-j^^^ni' ^^^ sensibility is then 
considerably greater than that of the Bnnsen screen. It has, on tlie 
other hand, the inconvenience of fatiguing the retina, because of the 
persistence of the luminous impressions, and requiring a great deal of 
attention, for the eye frequently sees the fringes after they have dis- 
appeared, and it is only after a moment of repose that we can really 
be sure of their disappearance. For this reason, the exactness of 
this method is in reality less than the preceding figures would imply. 

'Wybauw's Ctompeimatlon Method. 

46. This method* differs from the preceding methods; it con- 
sists essentially in this: one of the two faces of the photometer 
whose illuminations are to be compared receives in the ordinary way 
the rays from the light to be studied, an electric light for instance* 
The other face receives only a known or easily calculated fraction of 
this same light, a fraction to which is added as much of the light 
emitted by the photometric standard as is necessary to make the 
illuminations of the two faces of the photometer become equal. 

Wybauw has made a practical application of his idea in the con- 
struction of a photometer of the FoucAult genus. In this apparatus, 
due to an ingenious arrangement of the mirrors, the path pursued by 
the rays of light projected on one of the surfaces to be illuminated 
is increased in a suitable ratio, relatively to the path of the rays of 
light projected on the other surface ; a carcel lamp then serves to 
equalize the difference thus obtained in the illuminations of the two* 
surfaces. 

The Compensation Photometer of KrClBs. 

Kruss has realized Wybauw's idea in quite a practical manner 
by employing the Bunsen photometer f- 

Let Ii and Jg be the lights to be compared, E the photometric- 
screen, BD a mirror whose plane makes an angle c with the line I^I^, 

* Bull, de la Soc. beige des ilectriciens, Vol. II. No. 5. 
t Lum. Eh, Vol. XIX. p. 118. 
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The photometric screen E receives, then, on one side the light which 
comes directly from Ii, on the other side the light from the same 
source which has just met the mirror BD and been reflected along 
the path IiAE, and finally the direct rays from the light 7,. 

It is easy to determine the exact formula for the apparatus. 
The formula which Kriiss gave at first has been advantageously 
modified by Strecker*. We will confine ourselves to giving the 
results of the latter without entering into the details of their 
calculation ; for, since the invention of Grosse's mixture photometer, 
which solves the problem of compensation in a most perfect 
manner, Kriiss's compensation photometer has lost its importance. 




Fi«. 81.— -Compensation Photometor. 



Below are Strecker's conclusions. Designating by a the hori- 
zontal distance from the axis of rotation of the mirror BD to the 
screen E, the angle c must be comprised between 60^ and 70^, 
and the distance from the unknown light J^ to the screen must 
be comprised between 10 a and 15 a. Under these conditions, the 
formula to be employed is 




in which 



k=: 



l + <rcos2€ 



The coefficient of absorption of the mirror (about one per cent) 
is represented by (r, and <f> represents a constant whose values are, 
for 



* Elektr. Zeitachrift. 1887. 
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The coefficient ft sbould not exceed 3, 

Or oMB'« BOxtore Fbotometsr. 

47. This photometer * depends at the same time on the employ- 
ment of Wybauw'a compensation method and on phenomena of 
pohirization. 

It includes a prism Pot spar (Fig. 32) , formed of two rectangular 
isosceles prisms abd, bed, separated by a thin layer of air, and cut 
with Tefereuce to the optical axis of the crystal so that the ordinary 
ray coming from an incident ray normal to one of the faces is 
totally reflected at the diagonal plane bd. Consequently the 
incident pencil Fwill give, in the direction UR, a pencil polarized 




perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, and the incident pencil T 
will give in this same direction a pencil polarized in the plane of 
incidence. In Grosse's photometer the pencils which emerge from 
the prism P fall on a nicol N (Fig. 33), whose principal section 
makes with the plane of the Hgure an angle measured by the 
movement along the divided circle KKai an index on the tube M. 
Totally reflecting prisms A, B, C, D reflect in suitable directions 
the raya which traverse the plates of ground glass Q and H cut 
from the same sheet and illuminated by the lights to be compared. 

" Zeitachri/t fiir Inttrumeaeenkundf, 1888, pp. 95, 129, 347 ; Lum ^U, 
Vol. XXXI. p. 221 ; and Bull de» se. phyg.. Vol. I. p. 683. 
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Finally, screens E and F, moving in two slots, permit us to limit 
the pencils of light which enter the instrument. 

If the screens are in the position indicated in the figure, the 
left half B of the field of the instrument is illuminated by the pen- 
cils 2 and 2/, the first coming from the light S, and the second 
from the light Si, The other half T of the field is illuminated by 
the pencils 2' and Si. These pencils have the same section, and 
consequently cut on the plates of ground glass G and H equal sur- 
faces gf, g', bj h\ whose area may be taken as unity. The pencils S' 
and 2/, undergoing the same transformations, have the same coeffi- 
cient of diminution ^; for a like reason, the pencils 2 and 2i have 
the same coefficient of diminution B, If, now, we designate by / 
and Ix the intensities of the sources, by d and dx their distances to 
the plates G and H^ and by a the angle of the principal section of 
the analyzer N with the plane of the figure, we have for the inten- 
sities of the rays emerging from the analyzer and coming 

from the pencil 2 JB— cos'a, 



u 



(C 



(C 



« 2' ^^sin'o, 

« 2i -B^cos'a, 

'' 2i A^^sin^a. 



The screen F being so inserted as to intercept the pencil 2i', when 
the two portions of the field of the instrument are equally illumi- 
nated, we have 

B-- cos* a = -4— sin* a -\-B-\ cos' a. 
(P d^ dx^ 

If the screen E is inserted so as to intercept the pencil 2', the 
screen F being withdrawn, we have, when the field is uniformly 
illuminated, 

B^ cos* a' -^A-~ sin*«' = -B ^ cos* a', 

a' corresponding to the new position of the analyzer. Eliminating A 
and B in the two preceding equations, we have an equation which 
gives the ratio of the intensities. 
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According to the preceding, the comparisoD of the intensities of 
the two sources necessitates two opeiations ; but the ratio — (=&) is 
a constant of the instrument ; it may be determined once for alL 
When it is known, the ratio of the intensities ia deduced b; a single 
operation from the formula 

I ^(P 1 

/, di'l — itan'a 

EjQbs of Hamburg, the maker, has given the apparatus, a piao- 
tical form which allows it to be fitted directly to the photometric 
bench in place of the Bnnaen arrangement (Fig. 34). 

The split rectangular prism P, the triangular prism A, both of 
calcarious spar, and the three totally reflecting prisms B, C, D are 
placed in a closed box C; the lateral walls of this box are made of 



two plates of ground glass (?, and S, (at m, and ntj). On the back 
of the box O are found two buttons 5, and 6', which govern the 
screens E and F. The front has a circular opening through which 
the rays of light pass, to fall afterwards on the Nicol prism If 
placed in the tube R. The Nicol prism is movable about the axis of 
the tube, and an index indicates the rotations on the divided 
circle K. When the index of the Nicol prism is on the zero of the 
scale, either the ordinary or extraordinary rays must be extinguished ; 
the regulating screw allows this result to be exactly obtained. 

This photometer may be employed in different ways, either as an 
ordinary photometer without compensation, by pushing the two 
screens E, F entirely in, or as a unilateral compensation photome- 
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ter, by withdrawing only one of the screens, or finally as a bilateral 
compensation photometer, by withdrawing both screens *. 

Grosse has perfected his apparatus f by adding^ between the spar 
prism and the analyzer N, a Soleil double-rotation plate of quartz, 
which introduces phenomena of coloring by polarization. The meas* 
urement consists then in obtaining equality of the tints of the two 
regions by moving the lights to be compared. We cannot enter into 
the details of this modification. 



D. FHOTOBCBTBR8 BASED ON VISUAL ACUTBNBSS. 
(HiSTEROCHROMATZC PHOTOMETRT.) 

Qeneral Methods of Heteroofaromatlo Photometxy. 

4& In all that precedes, we have supposed implicitly that the 
two lights compared have the same tint; that is, that the rays 
emitted by the two lights have the same composition. However, 
this is not the case in reality. The light chosen as a photometric 
standard generally emits rays whose composition differs from that 
of the rays emitted by the light which is studied. As a result the 
two divisions of the photometer whose illuminations are to be 
equalized are differently colored, which renders the measurements 
very uncertain, if not impossible. It is in fact difficult to judge 
exactly of the equality of illumination of two surfaces of differeut 
tints; this is only accomplished in practice in an approximate 
and wholly conventional manner, for the impressions are of dif- 
ferent natures, and the same observer, with an interval of only 
a few minutes, does not come ta the same conclusions ; a fortiori 
two observers may obtain different, or even contradictory results. 
It should be added furthermore that the optical illusion, on account 
of which the line of separation of the two illuminated divisions of 
certain photometers disappears at the instant of equality, no longer 
exists, which deprives these photometers (Foucault, Joly, Elster, 
Lummer, etc.) of a considerable part of their exactness. 

For this reason von Helmholtz has been able to say that ^' of all 
the comparisons effected by the aid of the eye between the intensi- 
ties of different sorts of composite light, there is not one which 
possesses an objective value independent of the nature of the eye." 

Fortunately this assertion is not rigorously true, for measure- 

* Lum. &., 1889, Vol. XXXI. p. 224. 
t Chemiker ZeUung, 1887, No. 94. 
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ments of relative intensity would then be about impossible in the 
great majority of cases, since it is rarely that we find two lights 
of exactly the same tint. 

The obstacles to an exact comparison of two lights of different 
tints are the result of a singular property of the eye discovered by 
Purkinje*, which von Helmholtzf has thus enunciated: "Intensity 
of sensation is a function of the luminous intensity which differs 
with the kind of light.'^ Intensity of sensation increases and 
decreases more slowly for the blue than for the red, for the same 
variation of objective luminous intensity. 

To be definite, let us consider two sources of colored light, one 
yellow and the other blue, and let us put them before a Eumford 
photometer (§ 18) so that the two shadows of the opaque pencil, 
placed in front of the white screen, appear equally bright. If we 
simultaneously double the quantity of light thrown upon the screen 
by the two sources, we shall find that the yellow shadow appears 
brighter than the blue shadow, while if we reduce to one-half of 
their original values the quantities of light thrown by the two 
sources, the blue shadow will appear brighter than the yellow. 
Consequently if we wish to express the intensity of the blue light 
as a function of the intensity of the yellow taken as unity, we shall 
find a number which varies according to the conditions of the 
comparison. 

The number which should represent the intensity of the blue 
light will be found less when we employ a greater quantity of yel- 
low light to effect the measurement, and, on the contrary, greater 
when the chosen quantity of yellow light is less. 

It follows from what precedes that if a reddish light, as that 
of the carcel lamp, is compared with a bluish light, as that of the 
arc lamp, the ratio of the intensities varies with the illumination 
of the photometric field. In the single case when the intensities 
of brightness of the two halves approach zero, does the photometer 
give ratios which are independent of the absolute value of the 
intensities. 

This, as Crova has shown, explains why AUard has been able to 
determine with sufficient precision the ratio of the luminous intensi- 
ties of radiants of very different tints, by taking the precaution 
to half close the eye while looking at the photometric screen ; by 

* Zur Physiologie der Sinne, Vol. II. p. 109. 

t Optique Physiologiqiie^ p. 421 (French translation). 
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80 doing the approach of the eyelids cuts off, like a diaphragm, 
the pupillary opening more and more, and the intensity of the 
retinal field tends toward zero^ the limit near which all sensation 
of color disappears, the luminous impression being still sufficient 
to enable one to judge of the equality of the two regions, which 
then appear a uniform gray. 

The preceding facts show that the comparison of luminous 
intensities of differently colored radiants should depend on other 
methods than those which are in use in the photometric comparisons 
of lights of the same color. Before explaining these methods, let 
us recall that, in general, two quantities of light are equal to one 
another, when, received by the eye of the same observer, they pro- 
duce on him the same effect ; but this effect should be independent 
of the coloring of the light, and only dependent on its intensity. 

These two conditions may be satisfied in two ways, as Mac^ de 
L^pinay and Nicati* have shown, taking as a starting-point two 
quite different functions of the eye which correspond with sufficient 
exactness to the two expressions to distinguish and to see. 

49. The first method is based on the following phenomenon : 

If light of any color and of an intensity which grows less and 
less, falls on a printed page, we experience an increased difficulty 
in reading, and the observer, to distinguish the characters, must 
approach nearer and nearer the object. It is this which is expressed 
when we say that visiicU acuteness diminishes with diminviion of in^ 
tensity of illumination. Let us recall that visual acuteness is measured 
by the reciprocal of the angle under which a definite object (ordi- 
narily printed characters) must be seen in order to recognize its form. 

This fact is intimately connected with intensity oi illumination, 
or, more exactly, intensity of the light perceived by the eye, and more- 
over is completely independent of the nature of the color impressions 
produced on the eye by the light which produces the illumination. 

We may then form a basis for a photometric method by con- 
sidering two quantities of light equal when, falling on the same 
uncolored object (black on a white background) always placed at the 
sam£ distance from the observer, tliey enable him to perceive the details 
with the sam£ nicety, or in other words, when they reduce the visual 
acuteness to the sams value. 

This method was invented by Celsius and employed afterwards 
by W. HerschelL 

*Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., 5« sfirie, Vol. XXIV. p. 289 ; Vol. XXX. p. 145. 
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We know that visnal acuteness is measured by presenting to 
the eye letters of different sizes, placed at an invariable distance 
(five meters, for example), and noting the dimcDsions of the smallest 
letter which is clearly seen. Another method which is more exact 
consists in employing signs of definite sizes and having the observer 
approach until he begins to distinguish them. The visual acuteness 
is, in this case, directly proportional to the distance from the 
observer to the object at the moment when he perceives it distinctly. 

The letters which are used are made of heavy black lines whose 
width is equal to the interval between them. We take as the unit 
of visual acuteness (v=:l), an acuteness such that for the observer 
the distance between the consecutive lines subtends an angle of 1'. 
If the width of the lines is 1 mm., the visual acuteness is 1 when 
the distance from the observer is 3.44 m. At a distance of 

1 m., the visual acuteness is t;i = -— -=s0.29, and at n m. it is 
r, = 0.29n. ^'^ 

Mac^ de L^pinay and Nicati have found that it is preferable, for 
photometric measurements, to replace the letters by three black 
horizontal lines on a white background, 5 mm. long, 1 mm. wide 
and 1 mm. apart. To obtain lines perfectly black, the most simple 
method is to cut them in a sheet of white waxed paper, and to place 
the sheet before a cavity lined with black velvet. In this way the 
black lines reflect only a negligible part of the light which strikes 
them. 

In order to compare the intensities of two radiants by this 
method, we may proceed as follows : 

We illuminate the conventional signs adopted to determine the 
visual acuteness by the light from the photometric standard, placed 
at a definite distance di; then the observer approaches until the 
eye, at the distance d, clearly perceives them. Next we illuminate 
them by the radiant to be studied, which is moved until the observer 
perceives them anew with the same facility as before. Let d, be the 
distance of the radiant corresponding to the limit of perception. 

At this instant the visual acuteness is the same as before, and 
consequently the illuminations are equal. Jj being the intensity of 
the photometric standard, /j that of the radiant which is studied, 
we have, ^ ^ 

.zl — jit, 

whence ii = ii^- 
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In practice we may employ with advantage as conventional 
signs the logarithms of any table; the detached page of the table 
plays the part of the screen on which the numbers appear with 
more or less clearness, according to the intensity of illumination. 

This method should only be employed when the two radiants 
to be compared are very differently colored, for its precision does 
not exceed about 10 per cent; this degree of precision may be 
considered satis&ctory for differently colored radiants, but it would 
not be sufficient for lights of the same tint. 

SO. Beside the preceding method based on visual acuteness, 
that in which equality of illumination of two continuous divisions 
is determined' directly may also be used for the comparison of 
radiants of different tints, but with an imx)ortant restriction. When 
two neighboring divisions are illuminated, the one exclusively by 
one of the radiants, the other exclusively by the other, experience 
shows that however different the coloring of these two contiguous 
divisions may be, provided they are small enough, the eye may 
appreciate with a certain exactness the moment when these two 
divisions appear equally illuminated. 

The restriction mentioned above is relative to the dimensions 
of the divisions whose equality of brightness is to be established. 
The eye appreciates in fact with correspondingly greater difficulty 
the coloring of a surface, as this surface becomes smaller. It 
follows from the very complete measurements of Mac^ de L^pinay 
and Nicati that the two regions illuminated by the radiants com- 
pared should subtend an angle less than 45'. Consequently the size 
of the divisions should not be greater than 6.5 mm. if the observer 
is at a distance of 50 cm. Below are the limit values of the size 
of the divisions for various distances of the observer. 

DiBtanoe. Sixe. 

0.1 m. 1.3 mm. 

0.3 8.9 

0.6 6.6 

1.0 14.1 

2.0 26.2 

8.0 89.2 

6.0 66.6 

The limit value which the size of the illuminated division 
shoidd not exceed for a given distance of the observer, is so deter- 
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mined that the ratio of the intensities of the two radiants of 
different tints may be independent of their absolute intensity or^ 
at least, not depend on it more than on Purkinje's phenomenon. For 
this the retinal images should be smaller than 0.002 mm. which 
corresponds to a visual angle of 45' : this value is exactly 0.002 mm. 
for the blue, and 0.004 mm. for the red. In the majority of lights, 
the most refrangible radiations are the least intense ; we may almost 
always double the values of the limit sizes, which results in giving 
to the visual angle a value of 1** 30'. 

This method consists, then, in employing, for the comparison of 
differently colored radiants, the usual photometers, taking care that 
the size of the divisions whose illuminations are to be made equal 
do not exceed the above limits. 

The preceding is sufficient to give an idea of the two principal 
methods which may be used in the comparison of lights of different 
colors. It remains for us to enter into the details of the methods 
and the practical apparatus. 

Mace de Lepinay'B Method*. 

5L This method depends on the following fact demonstrated by 
experiment, which has enabled Crova to establish his method for 
the optical measurement of high temperatures. 

When bodies of the same temperature and of different emissive 
powers are placed in obscure surroundings, they emit light of very 
different intensity, but of the same composition. 

This law is directly applicable to the usual radiants which are 
all constituted of particles of carbon rendered incandescent by the 
high temperature to which they are brought. 

Let / be the intensity of a radiant, deduced by direct comparison 
with the photometric standard, e.g, the carcel lamp. Let us desig- 
nate by B the intensity of one of its red rays, of determined wave- 
length, measured by the spectro-photometer with reference to the 
intensity of the same kind of ray of the carcel lamp ; and by G the 
intensity of one of its green rays, defined in a similar way. If for 
the first radiant another at the same temperature is substituted, the 
three quantities /, O, and B remain proportional, and the two ratios 

-r- and ^ retain the same values. 

* Comptps Eendus, Vol. XCVII. p. 1428. 
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If the temperatare of the radiant studied varies in a continnons 
manner, it will be the same with the composition of the light which 

it emits, and the two ratios -^ and -- will vary also in a continuous 

manner. We shall then be correct in writing 




The intensity of any ordinary radiant could then be determined 
by simply measuring the intensities O and B^ if the nature of the 

function/[ — ] were known in advance. 

This solution of the problem would not be practical, for it would 
necessitate the employment, always delicate, of a spectro-photometer. 
But the exactness of the entire reasoning remains if we substitute 
for the spectro-photometric measurements made with rays of deter- 
mined wave-length, in the red and the green, measurements made 
by means of the Foucault photometer. The divisions should then 
be observed through two solutions, one red, and the other green; 
these solutions should always be employed in the same state of con- 
centration and of the same thickness ; they should in addition fur- 
nish rays sensibly simple, in order that the two divisions of the 
screen may have the same color. 

The solutions which best fulfil the above conditions are : a solu- 
tion of pure perchloride of iron in water at 38** B. (Baum^), and 
a solution of pure chloride of nickel in water at 18** B. The two 
solutions should have a thickness of 3 mm. The first transmits 
red rays only, and the second green rays only. 

To determine by experiment the function/j — j, Mac^ de L^pinay 

made 52 measurements, comparing with the carcel standard succes- 
sively, a regulating lamp with a straight chimney, one with a bulging 
chimney, a petroleum lamp, the Drummond light, and finally sim- 
light diffused by a white screen of sulphate of barium. 

The following formula is deduced from these measurements : 

j^l + 0.208('l - ^. 

By means of this formula the following numerical table, which is 
sufficient in practice, was calculated : 
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o 


R 


G 
R 


/ 
R 


0.8 


0.06 


2.0 


1.26 


1.0 


1.00 


2.2 


1.33 


1.2 


1.04 


2.4 


1.41 


1.4 


1.09 


2.6 


1.50 


1.6 


1.14 


2.8 


1.60 


1.8 


1.20 


• . • 


• ■ • . 



The degree of exactness which this method gives is shown hj 
the following verifications : 

With a Swan lamp (at 12 volts and 0.95 amp.) Mac^ de L^pinaj 
found : 

G = 0.167, 



iJ = 0.184; 



whence 



G 
R 



^ = 0.908, 



B 



4 = 0.98; 



then 



I = 0.180. 



Direct experiment gave 



I = 0.182. 



With the Dnimmond light, the following results were obtained 

G = 6.69, 



whence 



ii = 5.04; 
1=1.31, 



J 
R 



^=1.07; 



that is, 

Diiect measurement gave 



/ 
/ 



5.39. 
5.43. 
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L. Weber's Photometer. 

52. The preceding formula of Macd de L^pinay may be put in 
the form 

representing by I the intensity of the radiant obtained by the 
method of equal illumination, by B the intensity of the red light 
obtained by means of a solution of perchloride of iron in water at 
38° B.y and by A: a coefficient which takes account of the physio- 
logical elements of the problem, and which is, according to the 
measurements of Mac^ de L^pinay, 



1 + 0.208 ["l- 

In this equation O represents the intensity of the green light 
obtained by passing the rays of light through a solution of pure 
ohloride of nickel at 18° B. 

Weber's photometer permits the easy measurement of the inten- 
sities G and E, by the aid of which the intensity I is deduced from 
the preceding formula*. 

It is composed of a horizontal tube A (Fig. 35); in which are 
placed the photometric standard H, and a ground glass s, whose 
movements, parallel to the axis of A, are governed by the screw /, 
and may be measured with very great exactness. At one of the 
extremities of A, and movable about the axis of this tube, is found 
s, second tube B, provided in the same way with a ground glass Si ; 
it has at g an opening before which the eye of the observer is 
placed. 

When the tube B is directed at any radiant, the vertical edge 
on the left of the prism of total reflection P (Fig. 36) divides the 
visual field into two portions ; the half at the left is found to be 
illuminated by the observed radiant, and the half on the right by the 
standard of comparison H, Moving the glass s from right to left, 
nnd, if necessary, making use of the glass ^i, we succeed in obtaining 
perfect equality in the illumination of the two halves of the visual 
field. Under these circumstances it is sufficient to place before the 
eye a plate of glass which has been made red by means of a deposit 

of ^boxide of copper, in order that the two visual fields may appear 

— . k .... . - 

* EUktroteehnische Zeitschrift, Vol. V. p. 166; Lum, £l., Vol. XII. p. 468. 
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absolutely monocliroinatic, even when the tints of the radiants 

compared differ notably from one another. 

Weber was not satisfied with the values of the coefficient k 
deduced from the formula of Mac6 de L^pinay ; he determined this- 
coefficient directly by means of his apparatus and two plates of 
gronnd glass on which particular designs were photographed. These 
two plates are fitted to each piece of apparatus, which enables one 



to verify, by the method of equal visual acuteness, the results 
obtained by the method of equal ilhimination. 

These plates are obtained in the following way : first there are 
drawn, on a rectangle of paper 40 cm. by 20 cm., eight squares in 
which are traced concentric circles in which the width of the white 
of each circle is equal to the width of the black. A photographic 
reduction to a twentieth gives very clear plates, 2 cm. by 1 cm., in 
which the width of the eight systems of circles varies from 0.275 
mtn. to 0.1 mm. by steps of O.02i3 mm. 
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Tbeee plates ar« placed one at s and the other at a^; they occupy 
only one-third of the corresponding half of the visual field. The 
plate a, being fixed, the plate s should be at the division 245 mm., 
in order that the designs of the two plates may be seen by the 
observer, subtending the same angle. 

If the two parts of the visual field are equally illuminated by 
radiants of the same color, the clearness of the designs is the same 
in both parts ; but if the tube B is directed at a radiant whose tint 
differs from that of the other, and then the equality of the I^ht of 



the two surfaces is established, the designs will not be equally 
«lear in the two halves of the visual field. The phenomenon is 
due to the fact, enunciated by Mac6 de L^pinay, that in the spec- 
trum, as we go from the green, the refrangible colors contribute 
little to (clearness of perception while contributing in a considerable 
measure to illumination of the surfaces. 

Two observations should be made. The plates being put in 
place, B is directed at any radiant ; then the photometer is moved 
backwards or forwards until the designs appear on the two plates 
with equal clearness. 

This point is determined in a way which is precise and inde- 
pendent of the sight of the obseryer, by at the same time fixing the 
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two designs, and turning one's gaze from the largest to the smallest 
circles. It then happens that for a square of a certain order, the 
white cannot be distinguished from the black; the right point is 
reached when the square in each of the two plates, for which this 
distinction becomes impossible, has the same number. At this 
moment the red glass is placed before the eye, and without further 
considering the designs, the equal illumination of the surfaces 
which are outside the photographic plates is brought about by 
moving the glass 8. Let us suppose that s has been moved r 
csm. from O; the value of k will evidently be 

k^ 



(24.5)« 

This value of A: is not absolutely independent of the intensity of 
illumination which has served to establish the equal clearness of the 
designs; therefore tlie flame of the standard should be maintained 
at as invariable a height as possible. . 

For radiants which include more yellow and less red light 
relatively to the ascetate of amyl lamp employed as a standanl, 
r is found greater than 245 mm. The value of k becomes equal to 
1 when the light considered has the same color as the flame of 
the standard. 

Weber undertook a second series of experiments to determine 
the variations of k with the color of the radiant. The surfaces are 
illuminated equally for the red light, 8 remaining fixed at 245 mm., 
then a green glass is substituted for the red glass, and the new 
movement p of « is noted by which the equal illumination of the 
surfaces is established anew. These measurements are repeated 
for different tints of the radiant which are obtained by raising 
a lamp to more or less incandescence. 

Under these circumstances the ratio of the intensities O and R 
of the green and the red, compared with the same colors of the 
ascetate of amyl lamp, is expressed by 

g^ (24.5)' 
R p^ 

Spectroscopic researches have shown that the red glass used 
in connection with Weber's photometer, lets pass only those rays 
included between the wave-lengths 0.687 fi and 0.630 /L^ whose maxi- 
mum intensity corresponds to 0.656^, and the green glass only those 
between 0.577^ and 0.516 /a, with a maximum at 0.547 fu 
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At the same time as Weber, Dr. 0. Schumann determined by 
the aid of Olan's spectrophotometer (§ 66) the value of the ratio 
of the green and red radiations from an incandescent lamp, compared 
in the same way with radiations of the same color from an ascetate 
of amyl lamp; the wave-lengths of the radiations compared were 
X = 0.6762 /A and X = 0.5574 /*. 

These values differing slightly from one another, Weber con- 
structed curves which gave the mean value of k included in the 
following table : 
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0.60 
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1.22 




0.4 


0.66 


1.4 


1.28 




0.6 


0.64 
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1.84 




0.6 


0.72 
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1.40 
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0.7 


0.80 
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1.46 




0.8 


0.87 


1.8 


1.61 




0.9 


0.94 


1.9 


1.66 




1.0 


1.00 


2.0 


1.61 




1.1 


1.08 


2.1 


1.66 




1.2 


1.16 


2.2 


1.69 



This table is sent out with each piece of apparatus. Practical 
measurements then offer no difficulty. 

We obtain the points d^ and d^ corresponding to the equality 
of illumination of the two divisions of the photometer for red and 
green radiations, by inserting successively in the movable tube plates 

O d* 

of red and green glass. We then have ^ = 3^, and, seeking in the 



B 



d; 



above table the corresponding values of k, we obtain 

I=zakB, 

a being a factor which depends on the coefficient of absorption of 
the ground plates of the photometer and on the intensity of the 
standard flame. It is easy to determine this constant a once for all. 
We may remark that the values of k obtained, from the preceding 
table give results which are only precise for the photometric com- 
parisons of radiants whose light has an analogous composition to 
that which is emitted by incandescent lamps under ordinary circum- 
stances. 
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If the radiants compared emit light of the same tint, k ss 1. We 
may then make the comparison without employing colored glasses ; 
if it is desired to use them, it is sufficient to make an observation 
with one of them merely, the ratio of the intensities of the red and 
green radiations being equal to the ratio of the total intensities. 

53. L. Weber has recently* perfected his apparatus by the 
introduction of Lummer and Brodhun's optical screen (§31) and 
by the substitution of polarization apparatus for the screens designed 
to equalize the illumination of the two halves of the visual field. 
This new model really belongs to the class of polarization pho- 
tometers. 

Figure 36 shows the arrangement of this new piece of apparatus. 
The prism-screen of Luiuiuer is put in place of the total reflection 
prism of the older model. In the movable tube jB are found two 
nicols a and 6, whose relative position determines the intensity of 
illumination of the outer part of the photometric field ; the illumi- 
nation of the inner part of the field is regulated in the ordinaiy 
manner by the movement of the opalescent screen s. 

Two methods may be employed in making the comparisons. 
In the first, the nicols are placed in their parallel position {a == 0^ 
/8 = ± 90"*, or, « = ± 90**, y3 = 0°), so that there is no weakening of 
the light which traverses them, except what is produced by absorp- 
tion. Next the illuminations of the two halves of the field are 
equalized by moving the opalescent screen «. 

The second method is preferable. The plate 8 is left in a fixed 
position, then the nicol b is turned until the two halves of the visual 
field are equally illuminated. The weakening effected is easily 
calculated by means of the equation of Mains, the intensity of the 

exterior field being given by the formula — sin*(a — /8). In this 

c* 

formula c represents the constant of the nicol, d the fixed distance 
of the opalescent plate. We may also determine empirically the 
weakening corresponding to a determined position of the nicol b and 
make in advance a table for each piece of apparatus. This second 
method renders the division of the fixed tube A useless. 

The exterior tube R serves to keep lateral light from the bare 
plate while measurements of illumination are being made. 

The two nicols a and b are placed between the plate «' and the 
prism P\ for if one of them, b for example, were placed between the 

* Zeitschrift fur Instrumentenkunde, 1891, p. 7. 
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prism-sereen and the ocular prism, complications in the formulae 
would result. A part of the light reflected by the exterior part 
of the screen and coming from A is polarized by reflection ; account 
should then be taken of this fact in the formulae. The tube jB is 
fitted with an ocular prism of total reflection in order to facilitate 
observations when it is in a vertical position. 

Grova'B Method. 

54. Whereas the method invented by Mac^ de L^pinay reduces 
the photometric comparison of two lights of different tints to the 
comparison of the intensities of two of the component colors, 
Crova* has invented a method which requires only the comparison 
of the intensities of a single one. This method depends on a fact 
verified by a great number of experiments. It may be enunciated 
as follows : if two lights of very different tints are compared, the total 
intensities are to one another as the intensities measured in that part 
of the spectrum where the tvave-length is 0.582 /uu 

The following is the manner in which Crova arrived at this con- 
clusion. He measured by means of the spectrophotometer the 
luminous intensity of different regions of the spectrum of sunlight 
and of the light of the carcel lamp, taking in each series as unity 
the hundredth part of the intensity of the most intense radiation. 

Tracing the two curves whose abscissae are the wave-lengths and 
whose ordinates are the illuminating powers, the area of each of them 
represents for each light the total illuminating power. Crova deter- 
mined with care the ratio of the areas of the two curves furnished 
by sunlight and the carcel lamp, and obtained the fraction 0.7302. 
If the ordinates of the curve of intensities of sunlight are divided by 
0.7302 while retaining the curve of the carcel lamp, the two areas are 
then equal, and the curves correspond to equal illuminations. These 
two curves cut one another at a point whose abscissa corresponds 
to X = 0.582 /a; this radiation is then that whose intensity is the 
same in the two lights when the two illuminating powers are equal. 

The preceding comparisons having been made with the light of a 
radiant of low temperature, as the carcel lamp, whose maximum 
illumination is at the radiation A = 0.592 fi, and with sunlight which 
has the highest temperature of emission, and whose maximum is 
at A = 0.564 fiy the preceding conclusions may be applied directly to 

♦ Comptes Bendus^ Vol. XCIII. p. 612; Ann. de Chim. et de Fhy8,,Q* 86rie, 
Vol. VI. p. 628 ; Lutn. £l, Vol. XVIII. p. 549. 
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the usual radiants, whose temperatures of emission are comprised 
between these limits. 

This method cannot be applied to the photometric study of a 
radiant whose temperature of emission varies with the luminous 
intensity; incandescent lamps are in this class. The luminous in- 
tensity increases with the energy spent in the lamp, but the pro- 
portion of the radiations of different wave-lengths varies also. 
Weber's method, in which the luminous intensity for a single 
wave-length is measured, is free from this restriction, because the 
coefficient k is determined experimentally for different degrees of 
incandescence. 

To obtain an exact comparison by Crova's method, it is necessary 
to use a spectrophotometer, and to bring the middle of the ocular 
slit to a point on the graduation which corresponds to X =5 0.582 /i. 
But, in practice, we may work in a more simple and rapid manner 
by the aid of one of the two following methods. 

In the first, we employ the ordinary Foucault screen, or any 
screen that is viewed by means of a telescope whose objective, of 
short focal length, allows a very clear image of the disc and of the 
line of separation of the two regions to be obtained 

In the body of the telescope there is a system of two nicols, 
placed at right angles, between which there is a plate of quartz 
9 mm. thick, perpendicular to the axis ; this thickness has been 
calculated so that its interposition between the two crossed nicols 
gives rise, in the spectrum of the light which traverses them, 
to two wide interference bands situated at the two extremities of 
the spectrum, which in this way almost extinguish the intensity 
in these regions. In going from these two bands toward the limit 
of the yellow and the green, where the wave-length is 0.582 fi, the 
intensity of the transmitted radiations varies in proportion to the 
square of the cosine of the angle made by the right section of 
the second nicol with the planes of polarization of the different 
radiations which have undergone in the quartz plate rotary disper- 
sion ; the radiation for which the cosine is equal to unity undergoes 
no diminution. 

m 

The apparatus is regulated so that the radiations in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of 0.582 fi undergo no diminution. 

In the second method, which is much simpler, the photometric 
screen is observed through a special solution which allows only 
radiations whose wave-length is about 0.582 /x to pass. This solution, 
which produces considerable absorption, is more specially applicable 
to very intense radiants. 
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The solution is prepared thus : 

Anhydrous sublimed perchloride of iron . . 22.321 grams. 
Crystallized chloride of nickel 27.191 '' 

It should be dissolved in distilled water, and the volume of the 
solution made 100 cc. at a temperature of 15^ G. 

The liquid is contained in a glass receptacle with parallel faces, 
the surfaces in contact being ground. The receptacles which Crova 
used consist of a fiat ring of glass 7 mm. thick, ground smooth, 
against the faces of which are fixed, by simple adhesion, using a- 
drop of distilled water, two thin sheets of plate glass with accurately 
parallel faces, pressed against the ring by means of two blackened 
brass plates with four pressure screws ; the two plates have circular 
openings whose diameter is slightly less than that of the receptacle, 
so as to allow only the rays which traverse the liquid to pas» 
through. 

The liquid is introduced by means of a capillary pipette through 
a small orifice in the ring which is afterwards closed by a ground 
glass stopper. To avoid the possible breaking of the glass on 
account of too strong pressure of the screws, it is well to insert 
between the receptacle and the glass plates, washers of cardboard or 
leather. Eeceptacles thus filled last a long time without alteration. 

With a thickness of 7 mm. this solution allows to pass only 
radiations comprised between the wave-lengths 0.630 fi and 0.534 fi, 
with a maximum near 0.580 fi ; if the thickness is increased, these 
limits approach one another and tend toward a maximum of from 
0.580 fu to 0.582 ft, which is the most favorable. 

Temperature has a notable effect on the absorbing power of 
perchloride of iron; in proportion as it increases, the absorption 
increases in the most refrangible region, and the black screen which 
appears to cover the spectrum up to the limit of the green advances 
toward the red. The limits of the wave-length indicated above are 
then variable with the temperature, but at about 13'' C. these limits 
are sensibly invariable for small variations of temperature. 

The Xhnplqyment of Media of Complementary Color. 

SS. The study of heterochromatic photometry would be incom- 
plete if we passed in silence the employment of glass of comple- 
mentary colors, designed to eliminate errors due to differences of 
color in the lights compared. 
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Tresca first proposed to insert between the radiants and the 
screen plates of glass of about complementary colors. He invented 
this process on the occasion of the photometric measurements of 
arc lights at the Electrical Exposition of 1881. 

A green glass is placed in the path of the reddish rays of the 
standard, the carcel lamp, and a red glass in the path of the bluish 
rays of the arc lamp. If the colored glasses that are thus inter- 
posed were exactly complementary to the rays from the correspond- 
ing radiant, all the rays would be intercepted, and the two fields of 
the photometer would remain dark ; but as glass of about complemen- 
tary color is employed, we shall find on either side a dull gray color 
whose tone will be sensibly the same on both sides. But if the 
oolor of the two fields of the photometer is made equal, it is diffi- 
cult to see how account may be taken of the quantity of light 
absorbed, on both sides, by the two colored glasses. Tresca seems 
to assume a priori that these losses are equivalent, i.e, that the red 
rays lose as much in the green plate as the green rays in the red 
plate, which is anything but proved. If we wish to measure experi- 
mentally the value of these losses, we would be brought anew to 
the comparison of the relative intensities of two very differently 
colored lights, and that is exactly what we wish to avoid. Tresca's 
process lacks, then, a precise scientific basis. 

A second method based on the employment of glasses of com- 
plementary color has been sometimes proposed. It consists in mak- 
ing two measurements by observing the screen successively through 
two glasses or two special media, which allow only exactly comple- 
mentary rays of light to pass. The arithmetical mean of the results 
of these two measurements is then considered the exact result. 

This method cannot give exact results, for it is only a rude 
;approximation to the scientific methods of Mac^ de L^pinay and 
Weber. We may, however, establish with sufficient ease the con- 
ditions which the two colored media and the lights we are compar- 
ing should satisfy in order that the process may be strictly exact. 

Let us consider two exactly complementary glasses, e.g, red and 
green. Let us designate by /i the intensity of the first radiant, by 
Gi and Bi this intensity measured through green and red glass 
respectively. Let us further designate by /j, G2, and B^ the same 
elements of the second radiant. We have evidently the following 
relations : 
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Let us designate by k the ratio of the total intensities : 

If the two radiants Li and L^ should emit light of the same 
quality, that is, have similar spectra^ we should have 

But this is not the case, the relation being 

/, = aGi + bBi. 

The two coefficients a and b vary with the quality of the light 
from Li and Xs. If one of these is smaller than k, tiie oAer must 
be greater. Let as^k — x; then 

/j = A:/i = ( fc - «) (?i 4- bBj, 

1, 1. kIi — (k^x)Gi 
whence b = — - — ^- ^ — *• 

In order that the arithmetical mean of the measnienMHits may 
be exact, a + & should be equal to 2k, that is, & = A; + «. But we 
have 

b^k^x^^^^-^^-'^)^^ 

Bi 

and, substituting for kli its value, 

j^^^^kR^±xG,^ 

In order that this condition may be satisfied, it is necessary that 
Oi = Ri. These two colored media should accordingly be not only 
complementary, but they should absorb the same quantity of light : 
the luminous pencil which has passed through the first medium 
should have the same value as after having traversed the second. 
The verification of this property of colored media is as difficult as 
the comparison of the two radiants, since it is jiecessary to verify the 
equality of the two lights, the one yellowish red, and the other blu- 
ish green. Moreover, the construction of these two exactly comple- 
mentary media would not be without difficulty. We have not space 
to dwell further on this process. [For another method see Appen- 
dix B.] 
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a PHOTOimTBRS BA8BD ON VARIOUS ACTIONB OF UOHT. 



No appaiatus in which the action of light on the eye is 
replaced by its action exerted on physical or chemical phenomena 
independent of the observer, is suitable for photometric measure- 
ments. Such apparatus measures the action of light upon the phe- 
nomenon on which the instrument is based, but it does not measure 
in any way its physiological action. Such are chemical photometers 
which have, however, their importance from a photographic point of 
view, selenium photometers, etc. 

Although this apparatus does not fulfil the principal condition of 
photometric measurements, nevertheless it should be mentioned, 
since it alone permits the effectual automatic registering of photo- 
metric measurements. This registering is in fact impossible with 
ordinary photometric apparatus, since the eye is its principal organ. 

Among the photometers of this category, we should mention 
principally Siemens's selenium photometer and the photometers of 
Dessendier and of Lion. We should mention, also, the bolometer of 
which Langley made such extended use in measuring the distribu- 
tion of energy in the spectrum, and the radiometer of Crooks, of 
which Oliviei^ * has constructed a special form for photometry. 

Beleoium Photometer. 

57. It is known that the electrical resistance of selenium dimin- 
ishes under the influence of light; it is the luminous rays which 
most affect it ; calorific rays exert a much less marked effect. Mak- 
ing use of this property, Siemens and Halskef about ten years ago 
invented their selenium photometer. A selenium tube replaces the 
screen of the ordinary photometers. 

This tube is placed in circuit with a battery and a mirror galva- 
nometer. First it is submitted to the rays of the photometric stan- 
dard, and the deflection of the galvanometer is noted, then it is 
turned so as to be exposed to the rays of the radiant to be studied. 
Next, the distance of the selenium plate to the radiant is varied 
until the deflection of Ihe galvanometer is equal to that produced by 
the standard. In this case the illuminations produced by the stan- 
dard and the unknown light are equal. 

" * Lum. JSl, Vol. XXVII. p. 560. 
t Lum, JSL, Vol. IV. p. 367 ; Vol. VIL p. 88. 
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Gim^* also has invented a photometric method based on the 
employment of a narrow ribbon of selenium, rolled up so as to form 
a surface of considerable size which is placed in the circuit of a con- 
stant cell. 

DesBandier's Registering Photometer. 

58. This photometer is based on the following principle : If a 
mixture of equal volumes of hydrogen and chlorine is kept in the 
dark, the two gases do not combine. If this mixture is exposed, 
there is combination, and as a consequence the formation of hydro- 
chloric acid. This may be absorbed by a chlorine solution whose 
level tends to rise. Now, the quantity of hydrochloric acid pro- 
duced being, according to Dessendier, proportional to the quantity 
of light received by the gaseous mixture, it is sufficient to regis- 
ter the variations of the level of the chlorine solution in order to 
register the variations of the quantity of light received f. 

This photometer registers the chemical action of light on a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and chlorine, and not its photometric action ; so 
everything points to its employment in photography, where it has, 
moreover, been applied to the automatic printing of proofs. It is a 
long step from this to the application of this apparatus to industrial 
photometric measurements. If we limit ourselves strictly to regis- 
tering the luminous intensity of a given radiant, the selenium 
photometer permits the problem to be solved more simply, since it 
reduces it to recording the variations of intensity of a current. 

Lion's Photometric Balance. 

59. Lion's photometer t is based on the decomposition of iodide 
of nitrogen by the action of light. This substance decomposes 
slowly with a disengagement of pure nitrogen which varies with the 
intensity of the incident light. Guiard determined that only the 
portions of the iodide which are directly struck by the luminous pen- 
oil undergo this decomposition, it being purely superficial 

Lion has arranged an apparatus based on this principle; it is 
composed of two equal quantities of the reagent prepared under the 
same conditions. Above the liquid are two gas chambers of the 
same volume. 
■» I ■■■■■■■■■ 

♦ Lum. JSl, Vol. XXIV. p. 86, 1886. 

t Lutn. £l. Vol. XXXIII. p. 407. 

I BtUUtin de$ sciences physiques. Vol. III. p. 149, 1800. 
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A capillary tabe bent twice and fitting closely in rubber stoppers 
puts into connection the liquid in the two receptacles. After haying 
filled it with liquid, an air bubble is introduced to senre as an 
index (Fig. 37). 

The receptacles being opaque, windows of equal dimensions per- 
mit the illumination of equal surfaces of iodide 
of nitrogen in each of them. By the aid of the 
mirrors My M^ inclined at 45^ we illuminate one 
of the windows by the photometric standard^ 
and the other by the radiant to be studied. 
The index will not remain stationary unless 
the volumes of nitrogen disengaged in the 
same time are equal ; that is, unless the win- 
dows are equally illuminated. 

Keeping the position of the standard the 
same, it is sufficient to move the other radiant 
until this condition is realized, which permits 
Fie.87.— Lion*8Photometrio u3 to apply the law of the squares of the 
®*^*** distances. 

Lion has perfected this elementary apparatus in order to elimi- 
nate the causes of error. We may refer to Lion's memoir for tlie 
description and theory of this photometer, though making the same 
reservation as for the preceding apparatus. 




PnpUlary Photometer. 

60. We know that the diameter of the pupil diminishes as the 
intensity of the light which strikes the eye increases ; the object of 
this is to protect the eye against the injurious action of too intense 
luminous excitations. 

If we knew the diameter of the pupil which corresponds to a 
given intensity of the luminous pencil penetrating the eye, we should 
have in this organ a photometer susceptible of considerable precision. 
For this we ought to be able to measure exactly and rapidly the 
diameter of the pupil. The pupillary photometer of Gorham* per- 
mits this. 

This apparatus (Fig. 38) is composed of a bronze tube 6 cm. 
long and 4.5 cm. in diameter, closed at one end by a disc which has 
near its edge small holes arranged in pairs along the radii of the 



•Lum. £l. Vol. XIV. p. 468. 
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disc i the distance between tbe two holes of any pait varies prc^tes- 
sively from 1.8 to 9.8 mm. Tbe tube is closed by a cover which is 
slit along a radius, with bo narrow an opening ths,t it allows only 
tbe two holes of one pair to be seen at a 
time; this cover is movable around the 
tube, and has' an indei which indicates 
the distance between the observed holes. 

To make a measurement with this 
apparatus, we look at tbe source of light 
through the two boles exposed by the 
slit in tbe cover; we then see two points 
of light in appearance quite like that of 
a double star ; the cover is turned until 

a pair of spots of light is found whose m. ts.— Pnpn Photomatw. 
edges seem to touch. The diameter of 

the pupil is then found to be indicated by the division on the 
scale. 

To make photometric meaaurements it is necessary first to 
point at the standard of light placed before a white background, 
next to point at the source of light to be studied, and to move until 
the spots of light seen with the same position of the cover seem to 
touch ag^n. 

Before proceeding to make measurements, the apparatus, that is 
one's eye, should be standardized, by determining tbe diameter 
of the pupil for different luminous intensities, obtained for instance 
by observing the photometric standard at variable distances. 

This process is already old. Lambert determined in the last 
century the variations of the diameter of the pupil by observing 
at variable distances a circular opening pierced in a shutter and 
directed toward the sky. He thus obtained the following values, 
which may give an idea of the elements which are called into play 
in this phenomenon: 
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Whaatstono'a and BflaMon's Photomotank 

6L Photometers may also be constructed based on the duration 
of luminous sensation. Wheatstone and Masson, in particular, 
have constructed photometers of this kind. 

Wlieatstone's photometer consists of a polished ball of steel 
fixed on a disc placed eccentrically on a toothed pinion, which 
engages with the inner circumference of a toothed wheel. The ball 
may be moved rapidly by means of a crank which acts upon a series 
of cogs; if, during the movement, a pencil of light falls on the 
apparatus, the eye will perceive, in consequence of the reflection 
on the movable ball, a closed figure composed of epicycloids. It is 
sufficient to illuminate the apparatus by two radiants to obtain 
two figures whose equality of luminous intensity is determined 
by moving either or both of the radiants. 

Masson* in his photometer uses a disc on which alternately 
black and white sectors are painted; this disc appears uniformly 
gray when set in rapid rotation, while if it is suddenly illuminated, 
it seems stationary, and the sectors appear distinctly black and 
white. Placing the radiants at a sufficient distance the illumination 
becomes too weak for the sectors to be distinguished, and the disc 
again appears uniformly gray. The photometric measurement 
consists in successively moving the two radiants until the disc 
appears uniformly gray; the intensities of the two radiants com- 
pared are then proportional to the, square of the distances. 



P. 

62. The general problem of photometry, that is, the comparison 
of differently colored radiants, can only be solved in cm approximate 
manner by the methods previously described. To solve it exactly 
we must compare the ratios of the intensities of each of the simple 
rays which compose the light emitted by each radiant. Now this 
comparison may be effected by the aid of spectrophotometers alone. 
But the difficulty and length of spectrophotometric measurements 
interfere with this apparatus ever coming into common use in 
industrial practice. 

The description and study of spectrophotometers exceed then the 
limits of this work. However, to be complete, we shall give from 

* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys,, 3« 86rie, Vol. XIV. p. 187. 
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Orova * a cursory glance at the principal apparatus, while referring 
to the original memoirs for a complete study. 

63. Grovi t was the first to publish the description of an analyzing 
photometer. The lights to be compared are received on two rectan- 
gular prisms placed before the slit, then reflected on an achromatic 
lens and dispersed by a prism. The two spectra in juxtaposition 
Are received on a strip of glass covered with starch, identical with 
that of the Foucault photometer. This glass is covered by an 
opaque screen with a slit, which allows only the light of a single 
aoloT of the two spectra to pass. Equality of illumination of the 
two divisions is brought about by suitably varying the distances of 
the two radiants. Govi also proposed to polarize them at right 
angles and to equalize the intensity by the rotation of a Nicol 
analyzer, as Arago had already done in his photometric researches. 

64. Later Vierordt t published an account of a spectrophotometer 
which he applied to the qualitative analysis of colored substances 
dissolved in liquids. Vierordt's spectrophotometer is an ordipary 
spectroscope whose slit is formed on one side by a continuous plate, 
on the other by a plate identical with the first except that it is cut 
into two equal parts, each of which is moved by a micrometer 
screw; thus two slits of unequal width are obtained which give 
in the spectroscope two superposed spectra of different intensities. 
If the two half-slits receive light of unequal intensity, or, indeed, if 
one receives light directly, and the other the same light modified by 
the absorption which it has undergone in passing through a colored 
medium, we may equalize the intensities of the rays of the same 
wave-length in the two spectra by suitably varying the sizes of 
the two half-slits; the intensities are then in inverse ratio to the 
size of the slits. 

This arrangement is sufficient when the intensities to be com- 
pared are not very different ; when they are very different, we must 
enlarge one of the two half-slits a great deal, and the corresponding 
spectrum becomes more and more impure because of the super- 
position of rays of different refrangibilities at one and the same 
point of the spectrum ; the two colors to be compared can then no 
longer be made identical. In this case, Vierordt used glasses slightly 

* Ann. de Chim, et de Phys., 5« s^rie, Vol. XIX. p. 472. 

t Camptes Bendw, Vol. L. p. 156, 1860. 

t Poggeniofffa Annolen, Vol. 140, p. 172, 1870. 
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smoked, which he placed in the path of the more intense light, so 
as to render the intensity of its spectrum little different from that 
of the other; equality of intensity is then obtained by a slight 
variation in the width of the slits. 

65l It then becomes necessary to determine for each of the 
smoked glasses the coefficients of absorption corresponding to vari- 
ous simple rays. Trannin * has constructed a more convenient pho- 
tometer. He made use of the phenomenon of the disappearance of 
the complementary fringes of the two lights polarized at right 
angles. This principle had already been applied by Babiuet, Wild,, 
and by other physicists. The two lights, reflected by two rectangular 
prisms placed before the two halves of the slit of the spectroscope^ 
are first polarized by a Foucault prism, then traverse a quartz plate 
parallel to the axis, and finally a WoUaston prism, which gives twa 
images, polarized at right angles, of each half of the slit. The 
dispersion prism therefore gives four spectra, two of which, polarized 
at right angles and coming from the two halves of the slit, are 
partially superposed in the middle of the field. The insertion of 
the quartz has for its object the production, in the four spectra, 
of bands whose intensities are complementary in the two spectra 
polarized at right angles ; they ought, therefore, to disappear in tlio 
region where the two spectra are superposed, when we have equalize^l 
the intensities of the two spectra at the point considered. We 
arrive at this result either by varying the distance between the twa 
lights and the instrument or by interposing between the Wollaston 
prism and the dispersion prism a Foucault prism, which by a suitable 
rotation produces equality of the two intensities. 

66. Giant has invented a spectrophometer whose construction 
is analogous to that of Trannin's instrument, but which differs from 
it in the method adopted for obtaining equality of the intensities 
of the two contiguous spectra. 

The slit of the spectroscope is divided into two equal parts by 
a transverse strip of blackened brass. We obtain thus two spectra 
separated by an obscure interval. A Wollaston prism placed behind 
the objective of the collimator doubles the image of each half-slit 
so as to have, not two, but four spectra polarized two and two at 
right angles. For a suitable width of the transverse brass strip the 



* Journal de Physique, Vol. V. p. 297, 1876. 
t Wiedemanns Annalen, Vol. I. p. 353, 1877. 
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lower spectrum of the upper half-slit is tangent to the upper 
spectrum of the lower half-slit, and we conclude that, by a suitable 
rotation of a nicol movable on a divided circle, placed between the 
Wollaston prism and the dispersion prism, we may obtain equality 
•of intensity of the two adjacent monochromatic regions in the two 
contiguous spectra of the lights compared. Let J| be the intensity 
of the ray A of the lower spectrum of the upper half-slit, /« that 
•of the same ray in the upper spectrum, ai and a, the coefficients of 
diminution due to the refractions and absorptions which the two 
pencils undergo in the apparatus, and a the angle between the prin- 
cipal sections of the Nicol prism and the Wollaston prism ; we shall 

have 

/itti cos' a = /jOs sin' a. 

If the intensity of the first ray changes and becomes Ii, the inten- 
;flity of the other remaining constant, there must be a rotation a' to 
re-establish the equality of the intensities ; we have, then, 

J/tti cos* a' = 7^2 sin' a', 

, // tan'a' 

whence ^ = , « 

/i tan'a 

In order the better to appreciate the equality of intensity of the 
two contiguous divisions, we rid ourselves of all extraneous light 
by means of a slit formed of two plates of blackened brass, which 
are movable in the focal plane of the telescope, and whose separa- 
tion is regulated so as to admit only the rays to be compared. 

But in order that this comparison may be made with precisiou, 
the two luminous divisions must be brought into contact without 
being separated by a line either light or dark. 

Now the two spectra to be compared have undergone unequal 
deviation in the direction perpendicular to their length because of 
the special dispersion which the Wollaston prism has given them. 
In both, the violet is more deviated than the red, and, as the deviar 
tions take place for both in opposite directions, exact contact is only 
•obtained for a determinate region of the spectra, in the middle for 
instance; while toward the violet the two spectra overlap, and 
toward the red they are separated by a dark interval. However, 
to obtain contact of the two divisions belonging to any region of 
the two spectra, we move the slit of the objective of the colli- 
mator suitably back or forth, which varies the ratio of the width 
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of the brass strip to the distance of the images of the two half- 
slits in the Wollaston prism. 

When this instrument is used to compare two radiants, we 
should cover one of the half-slits of one rectangular prism, which 
totally reflects, along the axis of the instrument, the light of one 
of the sources placed at the side, while that of the other is received 
directly on the other half-slit. 

Crova'a Bpeotrophotometer. 

67. Crova * has modified Glan's spectrophotometer so as to make, 
it more precise. Following is the description of the apparatus. . , 

The lamp to be studied, X' (Fig. 39), is placed in front of a 
circular opening in a rectangular box, blackened within, and illu- 
minates the lower part of the slit F, whose width may be regulated 




Fxo. 80. — Cfova'b Spectrophotometer. 



at pleasure by means of the screw F. The light emitted by the 
standard X, which has traversed a nicol N, movable on its grad- 
uated circle (7C, is received through a lateral opening in the box, 
on a prism of total reflection P, which covers only the upper half 
of the slit F. 

The rays emanating from the two sources, after passing through 
the slit F, traverse a fixed Nicol analyzer N\ and a system of prisms- 
P' forming a direct vision spectroscope, and are displayed in two* 
superposed and contiguous spectra. 

These spectra are examined by means of an eyepiece V\ at the 
extremity of a tube 3f ", which can be moved laterally by means of 
a rack and pinion P, so as to traverse the whole field of the spec- 
trum. We rid ourselves of all light, other than the radiations which 
we wish to compare, by means of a slit F^ between two blackened 



♦ Ann, de Chim, et de Phya., 6* aerie, Vol. XIX. p. 405 and Vol. XXIX- 
P^ 666. 
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brass plates moving in the focal plane of the telescope VV\ and 
whose separation is govemed at will. * 

In this apparatus we annul the elliptical polarization due to 
total reflection by employing a double total reflection prism. That 
the instrument may serve for the photometric study of the rays of 
the spectrum, and especially that it may be calibrated, a microm- 
eter M is placed at the side as in all direct-vision spectroscopes. 



CHAPTER III. 



IiitirodnotloiiL 

6& The first photometric standard was the candle which Bouguer 
constantly employed in his researches. 

As long as there were only luminants of low power to be 
measured, the caudle sufficed as a unit of comparison, no account 
having been taken, to be sure, of constancy and comparability. 

For photometric measurements of the illuminating power of gas- 
lights, Dumas and Begnault saw the necessity of a standard at the 
same time more constant, more comparable with itself, and more 
intense. They then adopted the carcel lamp, which gave in their 
hands exact results and which, since then, has been generally employed 
in France for all industrial photometric measurements. In France, 
Giroud, and in England, Methven, sought to represent the standard 
of light by means of a flame burning ordinary illuminating gas, such 
as is furnished for consumption ; but these standards depend in a 
great measure on the composition of the gas. 

Yemon-Harcourt of London sought to produce a gas of constant 
composition by utilizing, as a combustible, air carburetted by vola- 
tile carburets of hydrogen extracted from petroleum, principally by 
pentane. The burner used is a candle-burner of well-defined dimen- 
sions, and the flow of gas is automatically regulated. 

There should be mentioned also among the standards of light 
produced by combustion, the ascetate of amyl lamp of von Hefner- 
Alteneck, which gives a light of very satisfactory constancy, but of 
too slight intensity. In this lamp of free combustion, the wick is 
immersed in ascetate of amyl, which gives better results than other 
hydrocarbons, benzine and ligroin* for instance. 

In petroleum lamps which are universally used, the rise of oil in 
the wick takes place solely by capillary action ; considerable varia- 

* **That part of petroleum which has a boiling-point between WP and 
120° C." — Cent. Dictionary. 
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tion results in the intensity according to the height of the liquid in 
the reservoir. Further, the composition of commercial petroleum is 
far from being constant. 

In order that the photometric standard furnished by the preced- 
ing apparatus may be utilizable, the flame must always be the same, 
the combustible and supporter of combustion must have a constant 
composition, and combustion must take place under invariable con- 
ditions. Now flame standards are sensitive in a great measure 
to every modification in the state of the supporter of combustion. 
Thus a candle and a carcel lamp depart very rapidly from the 
normal condition when they are put in a somewhat small room con- 
taining several observers. . 

Further, the illuminating power of a luminous body depends on 
its temperature; the former increases very rapidly with the latter, so 
that the higher the temperature of a luminous body is raised, the 
more necessary is it to obtain constancy in it, without which the 
luminous intensity would be essentially variable. 

Now, in a flame, constancy of temperature is not easy to realize, 
for it requires that the mixture of combustible and supporter of 
combustion should always be made under identical conditions. If 
this mixture is not perfect and invariable, the temperature varies, 
and the brightness even more. 

Finally, a flame is always transparent, and the quantity of light 
emitted varies with the degree of transparency. In order that a 
flame may emit constant luminous radiations, it is not suflicient for 
the temperature to be invariable ; it is necessary in addition that 
the transparency of the flame and its thickness undergo no change. 

To furnish a satisfactory unit of light, a flame should then 
satisfy an aggregation of conditions quite difficult to realize com- 
pletely. These are the difficulties which determined the Inter- 
national Commission on Flectrical Units to reject definitely, as the 
absolute standard, standards of combustion, and to adopt the 
platinum standard proposed by VioUe. 

The advantages of a standard of light based on the incandescence 
of a body raised to a high temperature, for instance to the tempera- 
ture of fusion of platinum, have been recognized for a long time by 
all physicists. As early as 1844 Draper indicated the possibility 
of taking as unity the light emitted by platinum wire made incan- 
descent by the passage of an electrical current, and later, in 1859, 
Zoellner also conceived the same idea. It was taken up again 
in 1878 by Schwendler, in Calcutta, who made numerous attempts 
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with apparatus coDStructed with a view to realizing this photo- 
metric standard. 

Schwendler's platinam standard is excellent in theory, but 
cannot give satisfactory practical results, because of the modifications 
which platinum undergoes as a consequence of slightly prolonged 
incandescence. Under the action of the electrical current con- 
tinuous modifications are produced in the platinum wire to which 
changes in electrical resistance correspond and, consequently, with 
the same current, changes in temperature. 

Incandescent lamps, as they are now made, are free from a part 
only of these defects ; the luminous intensity for a constant current 
varies, although very slowly; but the energy spent in the lamp 
is divided differently, according to the nature of the carbon, into 
calorific energy and luminous energy. 

At the International Congress of Electricians in 1881, VioUe 
proposed as the absolute standard of light the light emitted 
normally by 1 sq. cm. of platinum raised to its fusion point and 
about to solidify. 

The phenomenon here employed has the advantage of being 
constant and susceptible of being always exactly reproduced. A 
liquid metal which is on the point of solidifying, and which is 
furthermore unalterable, like platinum, constitutes a body of fixed 
temperature. The temperature remains in fact invariable as long 
as any part of the mass remains liquid. If this metal is unalterable, 
like platinum, it will always have the same emissive power. With 
a given surface, it will always emit the same quantity of light. 
The quality of this light depends on the temperature; platinum, 
being the most refractory of ordinary metals, will be the one which, 
at its point of fusion, will give the whitest light. 

As a consequence of the researches undertaken by VioUe, which 
have demonstrated the exactness of the arguments by which he 
supported his proposition before the congress, the International 
Commission on Electrical Units, in session at Paris in 1883, definitely 
adopted as the absolute standard of white light the standard 
proposed by this French savant. 

The Absolute Standard and Becondaxy Standards. 

69. Before studying in detail the principal photometric stan- 
dards, we must examine carefully the relative importance of an 
absolute standard and secondary standards. The difference between 
these two classes of standards is analogous to that which exists, 
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for iDBtance, between the original meter and the original kilogram 
in indium-platinum, and their ordinary copies in iron, brass, or 
wood. 

The original meter and kilogram were constructed according to 
their definition with all the exactness that modem methods afford, 
and they have been kept in such a way as to guarantee perfect 
ibvariability. Since then national standards have been established 
which serve in each country for the comparison of the usual units 
of commerce and industry. 

It should be the same with the unit of light, always with one 
difference. The prototypes of the metric system may be materially 
represented, and this representation is invariable at a given place. 
It cannot be the same with' the absolute standard of light or with 
secondary standards; they must be constructed each time it ia 
desired to use them, and to support them it is necessary to spend a 
certain quantity of energy. 

The value of the standard of light depends on the energy spent 
and on the conditions under which this transformation of energy ia 
effected. The only thing which may be done is to employ appa- 
ratus of definite dimensions, giving, under fixed conditions, the 
same luminous intensity. 

The absolute standard and secondary standards should be aa 
nearly as possible independent of the dangers mentioned above; 
this condition is necessary for the absolute standard ; it renders its 
construction and reproduction difficult, so that its emplo3rment in 
industrial practice would not be dreamed of. Thus the employment 
of secondary standards becomes necessary. It is sufficient, in fact, 
to construct the absolute standard in a fixed place, and to make all 
the comparisons of secondary standards under the most varied con- 
ditions of working. The choice of an absolute standard being made 
judiciously, we may afterwards in secondary standards profit by 
all the improvements and simplifications taught by prolonged use, 
without introducing confusion into the measurements, since the 
value of secondary standards is always expressed as a function of 
the absolute standard. We employ as a unit of comparison the 
standard whose luminous intensity gives the most facility or pre- 
cision in the experiments, according to the nature of the radiants 
to be compared. These secondary standards are then multiples and 
submultiples of the absolute standard, in the same way as in the 
metric system the kilometer is a multiple and the centimeter a sub- 
multiple of the meter. 
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It suffices if the secondary standard is of sufficient constancy 
for current practice. While we may reasonably require of the abso- 
lute standard a constancy of \ per cent, we may be satisfied with 
the secondary standard if its constancy proves to be within 2 per 
cent. These considerations show, indeed, that a uniform secondary 
standard is not necessary, and, in certain cases, would be even dis- 
advantageous^ since the known relation of each to the absolute 
standard brings about complete unity in photometric measurements. 

The BCeohanioal Equivalent of the Unit of Ught. 

70. The standard of light being defined,, it is interesting to 
investigate the quantity of energy in the luminous rays which it 
emits. This quantity is easy enough to determine. 

It is enough to measure by an air thermometer the energy 
corresponding to the totality of the rays emitted by the radiant, 
then, by a thermo-electric pile, to measure the ratio between the 
energy of the luminous rays and that of all the rays. A simple 
multiplication then gives the energy corresponding to the luminous 
rays or the mechanical equivalent of the light emitted by this 
radiant. 

This is the process which Tumlirz* employed to determine the 

mechanical equivalent of the light emitted by the flame of the 
Hefner ascetate of amyl standard. He found 

k = 0.00361 small calorie per second, 
or transforming, 

k = 151,500 ergs per second, 

which corresponds to the electrical work of a current of 0.1226 
amperes in a conductor of 1 ohm. 

This may also be expressed as follows : if the flame of the ascc: 
tate of amyl lamp is placed at a distance of 1 m. from an element of 
surface 1 cm. square, so placed that its normal is horizontal and 
passes through the center of the flame, the quantity of light which 
strikes this element of surface corresponds to a quantity of heat 
of 0.000000361 small calorie per second or 15.15 ergs. 

If the eye replaces the element of surface and if we suppose 
that the pupil has an opening of 3 mm., the quantity of light which 
penetrates the eye corresponds to 1.07 ergs per second ; this work 

♦ Wiedemanns Annalen,yo\. XXXVm. p. 640. 
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would require a /ear and 89 days to raise the temperature of a 

gram of water one degree G. 

The value of the mechanical equivalent of the ascetate of amyl 

standard being determined, a simple photometric comparison allows 

us to find the mechanical equivalent of other standards of light. 

Tumlirz found in this manner the following value for the Grermaa 

candle: 

k ^ 0.00447 small calorie = 187,900 ergs. 



71. The carcel lamp is a simple modification of the Argand 
lamp ; we know that in 1787 its Genevese maker produced a revo- 
lution in illumination, by replacing the flat wick burning openly in 
the air by a round wick giving passage through it and around its 
edge to- a double current of air, produced by a metal chimney placed 
above the flame. Soon this metal chimney was replaced by a glass 
tube having at the top of the flame a constriction which forces the 
air into closer contact with the flame and which thus brings about 
complete combustion. 

In 1800, Carcel made an important modification of the Argand 
lamp, giving it a very regular feed of oil. In this modification the oil 
reservoir is placed in the base of the lamp and the oil is raised to 
the level of the top of the wick by means of clock-work which oper- 
ates two small pumps in the standard. The quantity of oil raised 
should be greater than that which is required for combustion, and 
the excess falls back to the reservoir ; the wick, constantly wet with 
oil at the point where combustion is taking place, is charred very 
slowly and gives an almost constant light. 

Since the mechanism is apt to get out of order, a regulating lamp 
is preferably employed, in which the pressure of a spring on a piston 
produces the same effect as the clock-work ; the flow of oil is ren- 
dered sensibly constant by means of a small tube, fixed to the piston, 
in which there fits a fixed regulating rod which offers less obstruc- 
tion in proportion as the piston is lower and the pressure of the 
spring less. 

At the time of their photometric studies relative to the illumina- 
tion of light-houses, Arago and Fresnel employed the oil lamp. 
Fresnel showed that by using certain precautions great constancy 
may be obtained within certain limits. It is well to remember the 
following interesting detail to show what care should be used in pho- 
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tometiic measurements. Fresnel insisted, himself, on cleaning and 
caring for the lamps which he used ; he took, further, the greatest 
precautions to insure the constancy and comparability of this stan- 
dard. 

The caixsel lamp was next adopted by Dumas and Begnault for 
the photometric tests of the gas illumination of Paris. The good 
results obtained on this occasion and the authority of the two savants 
led to a general adoption of this unit of light by Idle gas companies 
in France. The conclusions of Dumas and Regnault were published 
after a long series of researches made in the municipal laboratory of 
Paris by Audoin and B^rard* ; these last have shown the conditions 
which must be realized to insure the constancy and comparability of 
the carcel stjandard. 

72. The luminous intensity of the carcel lamp depends on many 
circumstances of which the principal are the height of the wick, its 
nature, and the height of the constriction of the glass above the 
level of the wick. 

Audoin and B^rard investigated the influence of each of these 
conditions on the intensity and consumption of the carcel burner. 

Table I. 





Fdhb Wxok. 


MSDIUX WlOK. 


GOABflf WlOK. 


Height of the 
Wlok. 


CoDsonip- 
tlon of OU 
per Hour. 


Consumption 
of Gaa calou- 
Uted to equal 

the Carcel 
burning 4S gr. 


Consump- 
tion of Oil 
per Hour. 


Conaumptioo 
of Gas oaleu- 
lated to equal 

theCaroel 
burning 42 gr. 


Consump- 
tion of Oil 
per Hour. 


Consumption 
of Gas oalen- 
Uted to equal 

the Caroel 
burning 4S gr. 


mm. 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 


gramn. 
27 
33 
38 
40 
35 
38 
36 
31 


litera. 
96 
175 
196 
190 
170 
177 
180 
153 

• 


grama. 
30 
36 
42 
42 
40 
40 
45 
• . 


Nters. 
155 
193 
185 
200 
193 
• • • • 
186 

• • • • 


grams. 
32 
36 
42 
45 
48 
51 
48 
42 


Utera. 
99 
159 
192 
194 
212 
216 
189 
192 



Table I. shows the results of tests made with various heights of 
the wick ; Table II. shows the results of tests made with a constant 
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height of wick of 7 mm., but varying the position of the chimney. 
The relative laminous intensity is indicated by the number of liters 
of gas consumed by the gas-burner to give an equal light. 

Table II. 





Furs WxoK. 


MXDIITM WlOK. 


CoAssa Wick. 


Height of the 

Bend above 

the Level of 

the Wlek. 


GoDsomp- 
tlOD of (Ml 
per Hoar. 


GoDsamption 
of Oas calca- 
lated to equal 

the Oarcel 
baniing42gr. 


Gonaiimp- 
tionofOil 
per Honr. 


Consumption 
of Oas oiloa- 
Uted to equal 

theCarcel 
burning 4& gr. 


Consump- 
tion of Oil 
per Hour. 


Consumption 
of Oas oalou- 
lated to equal 

the Caroel 
burning 42 gr. 


mm. 

- 2 

+ 8 

7 

12 

19 

24 

29 


grams. 
18 
26 
36 
39 
42 
46 

flarae. 


Utera. 
24 
63 
187 
199 
161 
816 
■ * • . 


grama. 
18 
21 
89 
42 
46 
46 
61 


Utera. 
11 
67 
161 
200 
176 
161 
133 


grams. 
16 
27 
48 
60 
61 
64 


Utera. 
23 

■ e • • 

176 
186 
164 
140 

• • • • 



The preceding figures show that the intensity of the carcel 
burner depends : 

1^. On the height of the wick ; as this increases, the consump- 
tion of oil and the luminous intensity increase up to a height of 
10 mm. for the medium wick ; above this limit the two quantities 
diminish. 

2^. On the wick adopted ; the medium wick is the best, for it 
gives the greatest luminous intensity for an equal consumption. 

3°. On the height of the constriction of the glass chimney above 
the level of the wick; the elevation of the constriction tends to 
increase the consumption of oil in an always increasing proportion, 
but there exists a height of the chimney's neck which corresponds 
to a maximum of illuminating power. Thus with the medium wick 
in these tests, the height of the bend should be 7 mm. above the 
level of the wick. 



Dimeniioiui and Worldiig Conditions of tJie Carcel Itfunp. 

73. The dimensions and working conditions of the carcel stand- 
ard, as given by Dumas and Regnault in their practical instructions 
for gas- testing, are given below (Fig. 40). 
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Extreme diameter of the burner 28.5 mm* 

Interior diameter (for the interior current of air) « . 17.0 

Diameter of exterior current of air 45.6 

Total height of the glass chimney 290.0 

Distance of the bend from the base of the chimney . . 61.0 

Exterior diameter at the bend 47.0 

Exterior diameter at the top of the chimney .... 84.0 

Mean tliickness of the glass 2.0 



the 



T 



? 



The wick adopted is the medium one, called the light-house wick ; 

strand is composed of 75 threads and weighs 3.6 grams per 

decimeter. The wicks should be kept in a dry 

place, or preferably in a box with a double bottom 

containing unslaked lime. 

The carcel lamp bums well-purified rape-seed 
oil. According to Crova^ the composition of the 
rape-seed oil which is used in these lamps is apt 
to undergo only insignificant variations, for it i» 
furnished by the grain of a particular vegetable, 
and its purity is more easy to control than that of 
other combustibles, such as stearic acid, sperma- 
ceti, paraffine, petroleum, and gas. This oil i» 
purified by adding a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid, which coagulates the mucilage which it natu- 
rally contains and renders it more limped and more 
fluid. 

The opinion of Crova seems somewhat optimis- 
tic, although its author has had occasion to employ 
the carcel lamp frequently in the course of his ex- 
cellent photometric work. It should be remarked, 
in fact, that vegetable products are rarely of con- 
stant composition and are easily affected by exter- 
nal causes and even by the action of time alone, 
and that the process of manufacture is not abso- 
lutely definite. 

Fio. 40.— Burner of 

the Carcel Lamp. 74. For any combustiblc there is in general no 

definite relation between the quantity of material 
burned and the light produced ; but adopting the dimensions given 
above for the burner and the chimney of the carcel lamp, and using 
a medium wick, it is noticed that the quantity of light increases in 
direct proportion to the consumption of oil, when this consumption 
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18 in the neighborhood of 42 grams per hour; however, the con- 
sumption should not be below 38 grams, nor above 46 grams, for this 
proportion to hold good. 

Two lamps having the same diameter of wick and the same 
capacity may differ in their consumption of oil and their illuminating 
power ; further, it is known that the temperature, the movement of 
the air, the duration of the illumination, and the fullness of the lamp, 
have an influence on the quantity consumed. We should then, 
before using the carcel lamp as a standard, submit it to a series of 
tests to obtain the exact conditions under which it should be placed 
to obtain a nearly constant consumption. 

These conditions obtained, we may proceed to definite photo- 
metric measurements. For each experiment we should insert a 
new wick which is trimmed even with the wick-holder; next the 
lamp is filled up to the beginning of the gallery, it is afterward 
lighted, keeping the wick at first 5 or 6 mm. high, and then the 
chimney is put on. 

The consumption of oil is regulated by raising the wick to a 
height of 10 mm. and the chimney so that the bend may be at a 
height of 7 mm. above the level of the wick. To easily realize these 
conditions, we make the lower point of the small contrivance which 
is fitted to the wick-holder level with the wick itself, and the upper 
point level with a diamond scratch on the neck of the chimney. 

The consumption and intensity increase slowly during the first 
half-hour, because of the heating of the burner ; at the end of this 
time a constant state is established which lasts more than an hour ; 
it is during this period that the photometric observations are made ; 
then the consumption and intensity begin to decrease slowly in 
proportion as the wick becomes charred. 

75i The lamp should consume 42 grams of oil per hour; when 
the consumption falls below 38 grams or rises above 46 grams, the 
tests should be rejected. When the consumption is maintained 
between these limits, the luminous intensity is reduced by a simple 
proportion to that which corresponds exactly to 42 grams per hour. 

To regulate the consumption of the lamp, we suspend it at the 
end of one of the arms of a balance having on the other arm a coun- 
terweight ; equilibrium being obtained at any given time, a weight 
of 10 grams is placed on the side of the lamp ; when this weight of oil 
is consumed, the balance returns to its position of equilibrium ; now 
the point of the balance his a notch which at the moment of equi- 
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librium causes the fall of a hammer; this, striking a bell, notifies 
the experimenter, who reads on a seconds counter the time necessary 
for the burning of 10 grams of oil. The apparatus was constructed 
by Deleuil, who gave it a very practical form. (Fig. 64, p. 165.) 

The normal consumption of the carcel standard being 42 grams 
per hour, it requires 14 minutes and 17 seconds to burn 10 grams. 
The seconds counter permits the determination in each experiment 
of the rate per hour at which the lamp consumes oil and indicates 
whether we are within the prescribed limits. If, for instance, the 
counter indicates 15 minutes 30 seconds, the proportion 

10: 15.5:: a?: 60 

gives immediately 38.7 grams as the rate per hour of consumption 
of oil. 

The carcel standard is only comparable with itself on condition 
that we adopt the dimensions indicated above. In the carcel lamp, 
the layer which emits the light has the form of a hollow cylinder 
included between two cylindrical layers, one outside^ the other 
inside, where the combustion of hydrocarbons takes place at a very 
high temperature without the deposit of carbon. In the interme- 
diate layer which radiates the light, the hydrocarbons are disso- 
ciated with the formation of solid incandescent carbon ; this last is 
raised to a temperature higher in proportion as the temperature of 
the two non-luminous layers between which it is found is higher, 
which happens when the draught of the chimney is very active. 
This shows well the importance of an exact determination of the 
conditions of combustion. 

Practical Value of the Carcel Lamp. 

76. Opinions are much divided as to the practical value of the 
carcel standard; while French engineers think its qualities unri- 
valled, in other countries other photometric standards are used. In 
connection with this, the discussions which took place at the Inter- 
national Congress of Electricians, in 1881, and at the International 
Conference of 1882, are very interesting. 

The French representatives, Dumas, AUard, Crova, etc., all in- 
sisted on the advantages of the carcel lamp, — advantages scarcely 
recognized by foreign savants, who put this standard on a par with 
the candle. 

The numerous experiments of Crova showed that two very differ- 
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«nt carcel lamps, compared within an hour, give indications whose 
variations amount to from 2 per cent to 3 per cent at most. 

According to Leblanc*, the employees charged with testing the 
gas at the municipal bureau of Paris easily acquire such experience 
that they regulate the consumption of the oil very exactly between 
41 and 42 grams per hour. It follows, from the measurements made 
daily in this bureau, that the carcel lamp, well cared for and care- 
fully manipulated, can give good results, quite comparable with one 
another. 

However, this agreement does not happen with lamps, wicks, 
and rape-seed oil of different origins ; it is probably to this that we 
must attribute the great differences which have been several times 
found to exist by foreign engineers who have used the carcel lamp 
in their photometric comparisons, but without following exactly the 
very minute directions given by Dumas and Regnault. 

It is of the greatest importance to observe exactly all the pre- 
•cautions mentioned by these two scientists; then only may we 
have results truly comparable to those of other observers, working 
under analogous conditions. 

Leblanc recommends the use of two lamps, which are used on 
alternate days ; when a lamp remains unused for several days, the 
oil thickens and the mechanism gets out of order. 

We have considered so far only the opinions of those who favor 
the employment of the carcel lamp, after having used it for a long 
time. However, we must not be blind to the fact that this standard 
has also serious inconveniences. 

To give an idea of them, we cannot do better than to cite the fol- 
lowing passage from a communication of Hartley f to the British 
Association of Gas Managers, in 1880 : 

"The very great number of tests that I made in 1867 with a 
i'.arcel lamp does not encourage me to give credit to the indications 
of any lamp in which vegetable oil is used. I say vegetable oil 
because some recent experiments with lamps burning paraffine oil 
have shown great uniformity in their illuminating power. 

"The objections which I have to standard lamps are that they 
must be kept in a state of perfect cleanliness; the wick must be 
renewed very often, if not each time the lamp is used (this last 
point is essential with the carcel lamp); the wick as well as the 



* Proc^s^erhanx de la Conference Internationale, 1882, p. 146. 
t Journal des usiiies d gaz, 1882. 
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chimney must be adjusted with the greatest care and exactness, and 
finally, when all this has been done, there is no certainty that the 
quantity of oil consumed will not be greatly in excess of the regular 
tion quantity. 

'' This variation in the consumption would have no effect if, as my 
experiments have shown me, the quantity of light emitted did not 
often increase in a much more rapid proportion than the consump- 
tion of oil. It is, furthermore, very difficult to keep the consumption 
of the lamp as low as the regulation rate." 

In spite of all the fault that may be found with the carcel lamp, 
it has remained, nevertheless, a practical standard of light which 
has rendered great service in industrial photometric comparisons; 
its intensity atid color are about the same as those of the gas-burn- 
ers generally employed. 

In the comparison of arc lights, the question becomes compli- 
cated, for the flame of the carcel lamp is still too red to render 
insensible the differences of color which enter so largely into pho- 
tometric comparisons. 



77. The candle, although giving poorer results than the other 
standards of light with respect to the constancy of the light emitted, 
has enjoyed up to the present the greatest favor. 

petroleum lamps and other oil lamps furnish a quantity of light 
which depends on the dimensions of the wick, than which there is 
nothing more varied, while there exists a certain uniformity in the 
composition and dimensions of the candles which commerce pro- 
duces in such great quantity. Hence the employment of this radi- 
ant as the usual photometric standard. 

Practice has recognized the use of four different candles furnish- 
ing, even under identical conditions, unequal quantities of light* 
It is necessary, then, when speaking of candles, to specify the one 
meant; this is a precaution which unfortunately has not been 
observed. 

These four kinds of candles are : 

1^ The Stearine Star candle, which is used in France along with 
the carcel lamp. 

2^. The London Standard Spermaceti candle, which is uaed in 
England and the United States. 
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3*. The candle of the Union of Grerman gas-men, " Vereinskerze," 
a paraffine candle, which is much employed in Grermany and Austio- 
Hungary. 

4"*. The Munich Stearine candle, in form slightly conical, which 
is in use in Germany along with the paraffine candle. 

There should be added also the decimal candle defined by the 
•Congress of Electricians, in 1889, as the twentieth part of the abso* 
lute platinum standard. 

Crombtifttion of tJie Candle. 

78. The lumiuous intensities of these candles, burning under 
normal conditions, have been determined many times by a great 
number of observers who have compared them with one another or 
with the carcel lamp. The values obtained are very different ; it is 
the same with the conclusions relative to the variability of the 
luminous power of the candle. 

Thus while Schwendler says that he has found variations of 
from 40 to 50 per cent in the intensity of an English candle, Hugo 
Krfiss sajrs that, taking certain precautions, one may easily succeed 
in keeping the light emitted by the flame of a paraffine candle con- 
stant within 5 per cent. 

The luminous intensity of the flame of a candle, whatever be the 
nature of the combustible of which it is made, depends on the form 
and nature of the wick, which vary greatly with the mode of 
manufacture. 

The wick is generally formed of many strands of cotton, braided 
and saturated beforehand with a solution of boric acid. When the 
candle is lighted, the wax melts, rises by capillarity in the wick, and 
is decomposed into products rich in hydrocarbons which bum, and 
into carbon which is precipitated in a solid and finely divided state 
in the middle of the flame. 

The gaseous envelope, in contact with the air, bums completely 
without precipitation of carbon, at a very high temperature and 
without sensible emission of light. The temperature of this layer 
is very high, and certainly approaches, according to Crova, that of 
the fusion of platinum. 

The carbon precipitated in the middle of the flame at a very high 
temperature undergoes combustion, which is produced with a great 
elevation of temperature, accompanied by a strong emission of light 
by the incandescent carbon. 
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The axis of the flame, relatively cold, is composed of pyrogenous 
products not yet dissociated; it is in this axial part and in the 
luminous envelope that the upper part of the wick is found which 
undergoes gradual carbonization; as it bends over, it approaches 
the outer part, where it is completely burned ; the boric acid which 
the wick contains then melts and vitrifies the ashes of the cotton 
in the form of small globules, whose weight bends the wick outside 
the flame, and thus brings about its complete combustion. 

The wick, then, undergoes continual changes in form and position ; 
hence the variations in the state of the flame which is unequally 
chilled and modified in its form: this may be proved by placing 
before a Foucault photometer a carcel lamp and a candle. If the 
lamp is so regulated as to insure the greatest possible constancy, w(^ 
may follow, on the photometric screen, the variations of intensity 
of the candle, and determine their agreement with the corresponding 
form and position of the wick. 

The influence of torsion in the wick is also very sensible ; as far 
as possible, the wick, quite regularly braided and made of a well- 
determined number of strands, should be placed without torsion in 
the middle of the candle ; if this condition is not rigidly complied 
with, the curvature of the wick in the flame changes continually in 
direction, sometimes even abruptly ; there then result very consid- 
erable variations in the luminous intensity of the flame. 

The movement of the air exerts a very great influence on the 
light of the candle ; if the air is even slightly stirred, the variations 
are very great. 

If, to avoid these disturbances, the candle is enclosed in a black- 
ened box, having openings planned to remove the products of com- 
bustion and to admit fresh air, the ascending movement of the air in 
the box also exerts a very notable influence on the composition and 
intensity of the light emitted. 

The more rapid the movement, the more the exterior non-lumi- 
nous envelope of the flame develops, the higher also the temperature 
of the middle layer, which radiates the light, rises, and its mass 
becomes less, so that as the draught increases, the reddish yellow 
of the flame becomes more and more white and less and less bright. 
This effect may be shown by exaggerating it; it is sufficient to* 
surround the candle with a large glass tube acting as a chimney,, 
whose draught produces in a more marked manner the effects indi- 
cated above. It is, then, necessary to place the photometric candle 
in air perfectly quiet and free ; but these are conditions difficult ta 
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realize in industrial practice. Variations of the temperature of the 
photometric chamber and of the barometric pressure modify the 
conditions of combustion of the candle : consequently they have an 
influence on its luminous intensity. 

In order to become as independent as possible of the variations 
indicated above, the quantity of material burned by each candle 
per hour was specified. However, it was not long before it was 
noticed that this condition is not sufficient in all cases, and there 
was then added the height which the flame must have during the 
measurements in order that the luminous intensity may be constant. 

The Star Candle. 

79. The French Star candle bums 10' grams of material per 
hour. P^clet, in 1830, compared the first candles made by de Milly ; 
he found that they gave a light whose intensity was equal to ^ carcel. 
Candles of this quality are no longer to be found ; the best candles 
made in France do not equal more than \ carcel. 

According to Monnier, the employment of the Star candle as a 
photometric unit requires not only a consumption of 10 grams per 
hour, but a height of fliame of 52.4 mm. These candles come 5 or 6 
to the package. 

The candles with 5 in a package weigh 100 grams each; their 
dimensions are : total length, 306 mm. ; length of cylindrical part, 
290 mm. ; diameter above, 20 mm. ; diameter below, 22 mm. ; the 
wick is composed of 81 threads. 

The candles with 6 in a package weigh 83.3 grams ; their dimen- 
sions are: total length, 274 mm.; length of cylindrical part, 258 
mm. ; diameter above, 20 mm. ; diameter below, 21.5 mm. ; the wick 
has 81 threads. 

The comparisons of Star candles with other candles not being 
numerous on account of their comparatively small employment, we 
shall give immediately the most probable values of this standard of 
light as a function of the normal carcel lamp. 

Monnier found the following mean values. A Star candle equals 
0.136 carcel with a mean consumption of 10 grams per hour, and 
0.136 carcel also with a height of flame of 52.2 mm. For candles 
with 6 in a package, the corresponding values are 0.131 and 0.132 
carcel. 

In the same way 1 normal carcel equals 7.4 candles of 5 to the 
package, or 7.6 candles, 6 to the package, taking as the normal 
candle that which consumes 10 grams of stearine per hour, or that 
which gives a flame 52.5 mm. in hei<^ht. 
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The Thigliah Candle. 

80. The English photometric candle is the spennaceti candle, 
G to the pound, burning 2 grains of material per minute, or 120 
grains (7.776 grams) per hour. Schwendler says 8.26 grams. The 
dimensions of the candle are: length, 252 mm.; diameter at top, 
20 mm. ; at bottom, 22.5 mm. ; mean weight, 75.7 grams. 

When the real consumption of the candle differs from this 
figure, and is between 114 and 126 grains per hour, we assume that 
the illuminating power is proportional to the consumption, and cor- 
rection is made by means of a simple proportion. The wick is 
made of three strands of cotton, each containing from 18 to 21 
threads, according to the brand. 

The height of flame adopted is 45 mm. The composition and 
purity of spermaceti are liable to considerable variation, according 
to the source and method of refining. 

Thus Heisch and Hartley mention the fact, with the proof, that 
spermaceti candles now give more light for the same weight of 
matter burned than formerly. This is due to small improvements 
in the wicks or to progress in the treatment of spermaceti 

The German Candle (Vereinakene). 

8L The German Association of Gas and Water Industries adopted 
in 1868 as photometric candle a paraffine candle of 6 to the pound, 
having a uniform diameter of 20 mm. ; its length is 314 mm., and 
its weight 83.6 grams. The melting-point of the paraffine employed 
is 55° C. The wick is made of a twist of 25 threads of cotton ; a 
meter of wick weighs 66S mg. The illuminating power of the 
candle def)ends on the height of the flame ; unity corresponds to a 
flame 50 mm. high. 

The melting-point of paraffine is quite variable, and oscillates 
between 55° and 65** ; it may even reach 80**, or fall to 44**. These 
variations in the melting-point oblige the manufacturers to add, in 
certain cases, from 10 to 15 per cent of stearine. It is necessary 
then, in order to have a constant candle, to be sure that its com- 
position corresponds closely to the conditions of purity mentioned 
above. 

The Munich Candle. 

82. The Munich candle conforms to the type of candles speci- 
fied in the contract made between the city of Munich and the gas 
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company. They are stearine candles^ their form is slightly coni- 
cal ; they are 20.5 mm. in diameter at the top, 23 mm. at the base, 
31 cm. long, and weigh 108.9 grams on the average; the wick is made 
of 50 threads. 

They should consume 10.2 grams to 10.6 grams of stearine per 
hour, without smoking and without requiring snuffing ; the height 
of the flame is 56 mm. 

VazlatioEui in the Lmnlnoiis Ihteiiflity of the Candle with the Height 
of the name and the Conjramption of Combiistible MatexiaL 

83. The consumption of the candle is not sufficient to characterize 
its luminous intensity ; the height of the flame should also be indi- 
cated. The employment of candles requires the maintenance of 
the flame at its normal height ; this result is obtained by snuffing 
the wick at intervals sufficiently close for the flame to keep its 
normal height during the time of measurements ; for the yariations 
of this normal height are exceedingly slow when the wick has 
attained its normal state soon after having been snuffed. 

As doing this produces a perturbation in the combustion of the 
oandle, it would be preferable to wait until the flame reaches its 
normal height; but the delay would in general be too long, and 
thus much time would be lost, the normal height adopted for candles 
not corresponding exactly to the height of the free flame. 

As an example we give in the following table* the results 
found by Krtiss with a certain number of candles : 

Munich Stbarinb Candles. 

Prescribed Height, 62 mm. 





LfmiU of the 

Helffht of the 

FUune. 


Mean Height of 
Fbune. 


MeanDevl*- 

tioD from the 

Mean. 


Sam of the 

SaccessiTe Ya- 

riations In the 

Height of the 

Flame. 


No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 


63 to 60 mm. 
61 " 67 " 
61 " 69 " 
49 "64 " 


66.09 mm. 
64.2 " 
66.16 " 
60.66 " 

• 


±1.07 
±1.02 
±1.27 
±0.93 


68 mm. 
60 " 
49 •* 
41 «* 


Total or Mean . . 


49 to 60 mm. 


64.0 mm. 


±1.96 


198 mm. 



* Journal fur Qcuibeleuchtung^ 1883, p. 611. 
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GxRMAN Candlbs (Vbrbinsksrzb). 
Prescribed Height, 00 mm. 





TJmits of the 
Heiffht of the 

FlAOM. 


Mean Height of 
Fbune. 


MeuiDevl*- 

tloD from the 

MeM. 


8am of the 

BaoeessWe Va- 

riatioiia in the 

Height of the 

Flame. 


No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 


61 to 63 mm. 
40 " 66 " 
47 " 56 " 
60 "60 " 


64.0 mm. 
62.6 " 
60.8 " 
65.3 ** 


±1.35 
±1.62 

±1.62 
±1.73 


63 mm. 

61 " 

62 ** 
90 " 


Total or mean . . 


47 to 63 mm. 


53.1 mm. 


±1.08 


276 mm. 



English Spbrmaceti Candlbs. 
Prescribed Height, 44 mm. 



No. 1 ... . 

No. 2 ... . 

No. 3 ... . 

No. 4 ... . 

Total or mean 



Limits of the 

Height of the 

Flame. 



46 to 62 mm. 
46 " 60 ** 
46 »* 50 •» 
44 »' 49 " 



44 to 52 mm. 



Mean Height of 
Flame. 



mm. 

It 



49.8 
47.6 
47.8 «» 
46.6 *• 



47.67 mm. 



Mean Devia- 
tion from the 
Mean. 



±1.20 
±0.92 
±0.75 
±0.83 



±1.57 



Sam of the 
SucoesalTe Va- 
riations in the 
Ueif ht of the 
Flame. 



36 mm. 
41 " 
39 " 
41 " 



157 mm. 



These results show the differences which exist between the 
prescribed height of flame and that which is obtained in reality \ 
for stearine candles, the most frequent height of flame is between 
54 and b% mm., for parafiine candles between 52 and 54 mm., and 
for spermaceti candles between 47 and 48 mm. 

The figures in the first column show also that the spermaceti 
candles differ less from one another than the others; the figures 
in the fourth column give, on the contrary, information as to the 
amount of the variations of the height of the flame and its regu- 
larity. Thus it is seen that the English spermaceti candle is 
much superior to the two others, as to the regularity and small 
amount of variations of each candle. Certain measurements made 
at the electro-technic station of Munich, under the direction of 
Yoit, confirm Kriiss's conclusions. 
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These conclusions clearly show that it is necessary to snuff the 
wick to obtain the normal height of flame. 

We also give the results obtained by many observers concerning 
the mean values and the variations of the height of the flame of 
different candles. 

Mb AN Hbights of ths Flamb (in mm.). 



Gaodle. 


Bndorff. 


Sehtole. 


Gemiui 


KrUas. 


Monnlar. 


Volt. 








Steaiine . . . 
Paraffine . . . 
Spermaceti . . 


66.0 
60.0 
62.2 


60.3 
60.0 
62.0 


60.8 
61.2 

• • • • 


64.0 
63.1 

47.7 


66.0 
60.8 
46.0 


69.3 
60.4 
44.8 



Variations 


IN THE HbIOHT of THE FlaMB (pBR CBNT). 




Oudle. 


Budorff. 


Scfaiele. 


Oormaa 
CommiMlon. 


KrttM. 


Volt 


Stearine 

Paraffine 

Spermaceti .... 


6% 
8 

7 


8% 
20 

17 


86% 
86 

.... 


20% 

30 

17 


6% 

4 

3 



Some measurements were made at the electro-technic station of 
Munich to determine the variation of luminous intensity with the 
height of the flame ; and, further, an attempt was made to express 
this luminous intensity as a function of the height H, by the 

^<«°"^ I=.a + bH. 

The results obtained are given below \ they are very interesting^ 
but the measurements are not numerous enough to draw from them 
absolute conclusions. 



Ouidte. 


Helirbtof 
Flame. 


Nnmber of 
MoMiirements. 


Fonnnlft EzpreMlnr the Lumlnoas 

Intensity. 


Munich • . 
German 
English . . . 


47-66 
42-62 
d0u68 
42-67 
32^2 
32-49 


87 
149 
197 
138 
119 

81 


/= 0.0068 + 0.0192 H ± 0.a% 
7= 0.0120 + 0.0190 H ± 0.064 
/ = - 0.0300 + 0.0206 H ± 0.068 
I = 0.0360 + 0.0193 H ± 0.043 
/ = 0.0077 + 0.0223 H ± 0.060 
/ = 0.0121 + 0.0222 H ± 0.082 
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Ifiminniiinnt of die Hai^t ol t 



8C The height of the flame being so important an element, it 
should be possible to measure it easily. 

Direct measuivineut of the height of the flame by means of a pair 
of compasses is scarcely practicable, because of the proximity of the 
observer and contact of the measuring instrument. The employment 
-of the cathetometer gives excellent results ; but this instrument is 
reserved for laboratory work of great precision. 

The height may be measured by placing a divided scale behind 
the candle and observing it with a telescope. On this principle, 
Krdss has constructed the following apparatus * which gives good 
tesoltB (Fig. 41). 



rta.41. — OptiialBali Air Utunriiic Iha Hal<bt of tlu fkOM. 

At one of the ends of the tube A is the achromatic objective S, 
while the other end is fitted with a glass scale C. 

The distance from the center H of the objective to the divided 
scale should be equal to twice the focal length of the objective ; the 
longitudinal movement of A is governed by the screw a, and the 
vertical movement of the glass scale by the screw b. 

To make a measurement, the apparatus is so placed that its 

* Journal yUr Qagbr.leuehtunff, IB8S, p. TIT. 
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objective is at the same distance from the candle as from the divided 
scale ; next, by means of the screws a and b, the image of the candle 
is regulated until it is clearly visible on the glass scale. At this 
instant the image of the flame is equal to the original in size, and its 
height is read directly on the scale. 

Precise measurements of the height of the flame of the candle pre- 
sent some difficulty on account of its irregularity. The lower edge 
of the flame cannot always be seen ; this edge, of bluish color, is 
frequently hidden by the edges of the paraffine or stearine cup 
which is formed about the wick. Further, it is rarely of the same 
height on different sides. Finally, the top of the flame generally has 
three points, especially when the height is considerable ; the middle 
point is larger and longer than the lateral points; but very fre- 
quently one of these flares, especially when the flame is about 
50 mm. high. Measurements are then impossible. 

Measurement of the ConBumption of Candles. 

85. In general, for normal candles, a definite hourly consumption 
is prescribed ; the height of the flame plays a still more important 
rdle ; in fact, unless the candle bums freely and uniformly, a fixed 
consumption of material is out of the question. 

Now in all photometric observations it is necessary to snuff the 
candle ; at every operation of this kind its consumption is changed, 
so that the height of the flame, whose variations may be followed, 
should be the characteristic element of the luminous intensity of the 
candle, and not its consumption, which is modified at each snuffing 
of the wick. 

Below are some figures given by Kriiss concerning the consump- 
tion of various candles first burning freely, then snuffed at regular 
intervals. 



Cudle. 


Bnming freely. 


Snnired. 


Stearine 

Paraffine 

Spermaceti 


10.20 grams. 
7.34 " 
7.266 " 


8.78 grams. 
7.61 " 
7.46 " 



The consumption of material may be measured by means of 
Deleuil's apparatus employed for the carcel lamp. We give, besides 
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(Fig. 42), the descriptioa of a particular balance* coDStrncted hj 
KrdsB aod speciall; adapted to determimng the consomption of 
candles. 

The arms of the balance are in the latio of 1 to 2; the two 
candles which generally serve as a double standard, in order to 
diminish the variations of luminous intensity, are placed at the 
end of the shorter, so as to diminish proportionally the vertical 
displacement of the flame during the comparison. The double 
candlestick A may move vertically within wide limits. The box C 
encloses a Leclanch^ cell, one of whose terminals is connected 



through the electro-magnet of the bell G to the index Z; the other 
terminal is connected to a small pin H, which, when it is in contact 
with the index Z, closes the circuit of the cell, and this rings the bell. 
The method of employment of this apparatus is the same as that 
of Deleuil's balance. 

Another apparatus to register the consumption of a candle has 
been employed frequently, by Monnier, among others. It is Elster'e 
areometer, whose construction ia well known. 

To make a measurement, when the candle has reached its normal 
condition, the pan is loaded until the areometer rests on the bottom 

* Journal fur QatbeUuelUung, 1885, p. 346. 
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of the vessel ; the candle in burning becomes lighter^ and the are- 
ometer rises ; when it passes the zero of the scale, the seconds- 
counter is started, and the areometer is allowed to rise, the position 
of the index being noted from minute to minute, which permits one 
to ascertain whether the consumption of the candle is regular. 

Fujiion-Point of Steaxlne. 

86. A knowledge of the height of the flame, combined with that 
of the hourly consumption of the candle, permits us to calculate the 
luminous intensity in terms of its normal value. These two points, 
the first especially, are of the greatest importance. A third should, 
however, not be neglected ; it is the degree of purity of the material 
of which the candle is made. In this regard the point of fusion 
and of solidification furnishes a valuable basis on which to measure 
the value of the material of the candle, for the presence of foreign 
bodies modifies this temperature considerably. 

Below are the values of the fusion-point of common candles, 
according to the measurements of Eriiss and Kudorff: the figures 
are the mean of a very large number of measurements. 



Ctodle. 


Krttss. 


Budorff. 


3f onich stearine 

Oerman paraffine 

English spermaceti .... 


64.00 
53.7° 
43.70 


68.00 to 66.6O 
49.00 to 64.00 
43.60 to 44.30 



The method most used to obtain the fusion-point of greasy 
materials consists in enclosing the substance to be studied in a 
<;apillary tube, then heating it in a water-bath, measuring the 
temperature of the latter. 

The fusion-point is considered to be the temperature at which 
the substance becomes transparent or detaches itself from the tube 
and begins to move. This process is not exact. 

Another more exact method has been proposed by Loewe. An 
electric bell and a bath of mercury are placed in the circuit of a 
cell; a thermometer and two platinum wires are introduced into 
the mercury ; one of the wires, ending in a ball, is covered with a 
thin layer of the greasy substance, and the circuit is established as 
«oon as the fusion-point is attained. 
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ZMinlnoiui Ihteiiflity of Standard Candles. 

87. It is difficult to express numerically the relative luminous 
intensity of various candles, there being as many different values 
as observers. One of the principal causes of these differences 
should be sought in the lack of constancy in the luminous intensity 
of these photometric standards. 

We have already said that Schwendler found variations of 40 
per cent in luminous intensity ; we must believe, however, that he 
took account neither of the height of the flame nor the consumption 
of the candle. 

At the other extreme is Kriiss, who claims to have been able to 
maintain the constancy of the light emitted by the candle within 
3 per cent; this figure is evidently more favorable than can be 
obtained in industrial tests, where one cau scarcely observe all the 
minute precautions used by this renowned German specialist. But 
let us mention the results of other observers. 

Dibdin, after extended investigation of luminous standards, in 
his report to the Metropolitan Board of Works of London, claims 
that candles give uniform results only by accident. Thus, in 454 
measurements made with candles, 154, or 34 per cent only, gave 
results differing by less than 10 per cent from the mean. 

Heisch and Hartley, in an investigation of the same subject, 
found deviations of from 1.3 to 16 per cent from the mean, the mean 
deviation being about 7 per cent. On the other hand, Foucart found 
that, in his experiments, the intensity of the Star candle varies from 
9.9 per cent above to 13.9 per cent below the mean, the total varia> 
tion being 23.8 per cent. 

An English commission, including Williamson, called attention, 
in its report to the Board of Trade, to the fact that candles taken 
in two different packages, or even in the same package, coming from 
the same factory, may give variations of from 14 to 15 per cent. 

We see then that it is scarcely possible under these conditions 
to give exact figures for the relative values of the different candles. 
So we shall limit ourselves to briefly indicating in the following 
table the relative values obtained by different observers. 
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Height of Flame of 44.6 mm. 



Cudle. 


Budorir. 


Buhe. 


KrtiBS. 


Monnlet. 


Munich 

German 

English 


100.0 
107.9 
108.7 


100.0 
106.4 
108.7 


100.0 
106.0 
104.6 


100.0 
87.5 
78.4 


Height of Normal Flame. 




Candle. 


SchiUing. 


KrUss. 


Volt 


Schiele. 


Munich 

German 

English 


100.0 
88.7 
90.7 


100.0 
97.6 
86.8 


100.0 
96.6 
94.4 


100.0 
92.0 



We give in conclusion the results obtained by Monnier relative 
to the value of the luminous intensity of orainary candles, indicating 
the height of the flame and hourly consumption; all the numbers 
are expressed in terms of the normal carcel lamp. 



Gkndle. 


Height of the 
Flame. 


ConBumptlon (mean 
hourly). 


Value (mean in 
Gareels). 


English 

German 

Munich 

Star 


46.0 mm. 
50.0 *» 
66.0 " 
62.4 " 


7.8 grams. 

7.6 •' 
10.4 " 
10.0 " 


0.120 
0.134 
0.153 
0.184 



Petroleum Tiampn. 

88. The measurement of the intensity of very intense radiants 
can scarcely be made by direct comparison with the standard, candle 
or carcel lamp, because of the great difference in the intensities; 
it is advantageous to employ an intermediate photometric standard 
whose constancy is sufficient throughout the duration of the tests, 
and which has a luminous intensity between that of the standard 
and that of the source studied. 

First among the light sources which realize the conditions re- 
quired of an intermediate photometric standard should be mentioned 
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petroleum lamps. Round-wick petroleum lamps are no\vadays uni- 
versally in use. The most simple form is that which is identical 
with: the carcel lamp, — a round wick with a double current of air 
and constricted glass chimney. 

We cannot give a detailed description of the principal types 
of petroleum lamps *, of which there is a great variety. We should 
bear in mind, however, that the majority of them have been brought 
out without taking sufficient account of the rational principles 
which are at the basis of the construction of lamps which should 
give a fixed and intense light with a minimum consumption of 
petroleum. 

Among the round-wick lamps should be mentioned those which 
have a central disc designed to enlarge the flame and to promote 
combustion; the chimney should not be constricted, to obtain a 
maximum luminous output. 

The petroleum lamp has many advantages over the carcel lamp. 
First, it has no pump designed to raise the oil to the top of the 
wick ; petroleum being very fluid, it rises in the latter by capillarity 
with sufficient rapidity. 

It has been found, for instance, that a mineral oil having a 
density of 0.85 rises in the wick with sufficient rapidity to feed 
a normal flame, even when the height to be ascended reaches 
200 mm. Further, the flame is quite at the top of thj wick, so that 
the latter chars much more slowly ; it is not necessary to renew it 
for each measurement, and it is sufficient to clean it by wiping 
with a rag, without cutting it. 

It appears from precise measurements that the increase in the 
density of the petroleum, which is produced after the lamp has 
burned for some time, has no sensible influence on the luminous 
intensity. The diminution of this depends principally on the con- 
ditions under which the lamp works. When first lighted, the 
petroleum is near the flame, and the wick is not yet charred; 
the oil and the lamp are still cold. At the end of four or five 
hours the level of the oil has lowered considerably, but its tempera- 
ture and that of the lamp have increased, which is a compensation. 
If we represent graphically the variation of the luminous intensity 
with the time, we obtain, in general, a curve which rises in the 
beginning and then descends very slowly. 

• See Dingier' 8 Journal, Vol. CCLV. p. 89 ; Vol. CCLXIIL p. 874 ; VoL 
CCLXVII. pp. 145 and 266. 
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At the International Congress of Electricians, in 1881, Wiede- 
mann extolled the petroleum lamp for photometric measurements ; 
in general, all who have used it as an intermediate standard have 
nothing but praise for it. 

Thus von Hefner-Alteneck warmly recommends the use of the 
petroleum lamp with a round burner or with the intensive burner ; 
the photometric measurements made in the Siemens and Halske 
laboratory have shown that this standard gives a uniformity quite 
sufficient ior the majority of industrial measurements ; the quantity 
of petroleum used has very little influence on the variations of lumi- 
nous intensity ; the intrinsic intensity increases, however, with the 
fluidity of the liquid. 

Owing to government regulations as to mineral oils, the reflned 
petroleum of commerce is of a sufficiently uniform quality. As, 
however, we compare at each measurement the intensity of the 
petroleum lamp with that of the photometric standard, the compo- 
sition of the petroleum has no influence except as regards the con- 
stancy of the light emitted. 

Kriiss compared with one another two ordinary round-burner 
lamps of equal dimensions. In the space of one hour, the greatest 
variation in the luminous intensities of these lamps was 1.7 per cent, 
and the mean variation was 0.5 per cent. 

Liebenthal obtained less satisfactory results by comparing a 
petroleum lamp with the von Hefner-Alteneck acetate of amyl 
lamp; the mean error of each observation was found to be about 
.3 per cent. It is possible, however, that the majority of these 
variations should be attributed to the variations of the Hefner 
standard. 

The remarks with respect to the influence of the height of the 
flame upon the luminous intensity of candles and of the carcel lamp 
are evidently applicable to petroleum lamps. However, the varia- 
tions in the height of the flame in the last are very slight. 

We should, in general, give to the flame the maximum height 
which it may have without flickering ; in this case, the variations in 
the height of the flame are the least sensible, and the lamp burns 
under the best conditions. 

It is, moreover, easy to guard against* variations of luminous 
intensity produced by variations in the height of the flame. The 
petroleum lamp serves only as an intermediate standard, and its 
absolute luminous intensity has no importance from a practical 
point of view. For this reason, we may very advantageously employ 
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a species of screen of the Methven genus (§ 96), which allows only^ 
the central part of the flame of the lamp to be seen. Variations 
in the height of the flame then exercise only an insensible influence 
on the luminous intensity of the standard. The most simple screen 
consists of a blackened metallic tube, with an opening of determined 
size, which is placed on the lamp coaxially with the ordinary glass 
chimney. The dimensions of the opening in the opaque tube are so 
chosen as to let pass only the rays of light emitted by the central 
part of the flame, little affected by variations of height. 

In closing, we give certain data on the luminous intensity of sev^ 
eral petroleum lamps,* — data which we have selected from a work, 
by Heim * upon common lighting apparatus, and from a research of 
Dolinin and Alibegowf, on lamps fed by Caucasian mineral oils- 
(Nobel kerosene, density 0.822^ at 15^ C. ; Bagosin naphtha, density 
0.858, at 16** C). 



Helm. 


Diameter of 

Wick-holder In 

mm. 


Intenalty In 
Normal 
Candles. 


Consumption 

of OU per Hour 

per Candle. 


Ordinary round burner .... 
Victoria burner with central disc, 

Cosmos ** 


26 

30 
62 
30 


16.1 
19.2 
67.3 
22.9 


3.37 grams. 
3.30 " 
3.40 " 
3.70 " 



The above lamps consumed refined American petroleum (density^ 
0.796, at 18** C). 

Among the best central-disc burners should be mentioned the* 
Mondbrenner of Schuster and Baer with a wick-holder of fourteen 
lines (1 line = 2.256 mm.); fed with kerosene, it gives a luminous- 
intensity of 14.88 candles for an hourly consumption of 3.56 grams 
per candle. [Dolinin and Alibegow.] 

This burner has a central disc, and, at the base of the wick- 
holder, lateral channels planned for cooling the metal work. The 
greatest variation of intensity observed with this lamp was 1.32 
candles (from 14.36 to 15.68 candles). 



♦ Lum. El., Vol. XXVI. p. 220. 

t Dingler'8 Journal, Vol. CCLXVIL p. 266. 
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THE HEFNER ACETATE OF AMYL LABCP. 

Beiizine Lamps. 

89. In the carcel lamp, as in candles, the wick, is one of the 
principal causes of irregularities of the iiaine. It should then be 
suppressed. But to obtain a standard flame without a wick, or one 
in which its influence is reduced to a minimum, recourse should be 
had to easily combustible liquids, which become volatilized by the 
heat of the flame and burn in the form of vapor, unlike rape-seed 
■oil, petroleum, etc., which require the direct action of the flame 
on a wick saturated by the liquid. 

Benzine or li groin lamps have been employed as secondary 
photometric standards. Thus in 1877 Eitner* declared himself 
pleased with the use of a small lamp fed with benzine which gave 
satisfactory results; the round and compact wick is placed in a 
very thin tube of brass and extends about 10 mm. beyond it ; the 
latter is moved by means of a rack and pinion in a second tube 
which serves to limit the flame ; the wick, 7.5 mm. in diameter, is 
brought to the level of the outer tube, and the combustion of the 
benzine is effected without charring the wick too much. A platinum 
sight serves to regulate the height of the flame. The luminous 
intensity of this lamp is in the neighborhood of one candle. Ordi- 
nary benzine lamps may render excellent service in certain photo- 
metric studies. 

There are to be found, for instance, in the market, small benzine 
•or spirit lamps which give good results as photometric standards, as 
Uppenbom f has shown. 

By means of a grooved sheet of metal, the glass is so placed 
that the upper edge has a constant determined height above the 
wick-holder (e.g. 4o mm.). The edge of the glass then serves to 
sight the top of the flame, and its height is maintained constant by 
means of the rack and pinion. 

When the height of the flame is kept constant, these small lamps 
furnish light of remarkable constancy; it is sufficient to compare 
them from time to time with one of the usual standards. 

Eitner' s lamp, as well as all those which are based on the combus- 
tion of mineral oils, is affected by the same cause of error. These 



♦ CentralblaUfur Electr., 1885, p. 711. 
t Lum. £l, Vol. XXVni. p. 632. 
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liquids are not of well-determined chemical composition, but are 
mixtures of different substances having different boiling-points and 
variable compositions ; they cannot be obtained in conditions which 
are always identical. They have further the disadvantage of not 
burning uniformly, the combustion at lirst being at the expense of 
the most volatile materials ; there remains finally a product volatil- 
izable with difficulty, which requires other conditions of combustion 
to furnish the same flame. 

These considerations and a great number of tests of different 
liquids induced von Hefner-Alteneck * to take as a combustible 
acetate of amyl. This liquid is fluid and possesses a very intense, 
agreeable odor. It may be easily obtained pure by distilling crys- 
tallizable acetic acid, or an acetate, with sulphuric acid and amy lie 
alcohol. It is manufactured in great quantities for perfumery ; its. 
boiling-point is very constant at 138** C, and its price is not high. 

The Hefner Lamp. 

90. The von Hefner-Alteneck lamp is a simple spirit lamp (Figs, 
43 and 43 bis) ; the inventor retained the wick because the lamp is. 
manipulated more easily, and because, further, the wick does not 
char in burning acetate of amyl; its object is, in fact, simply to 
suck up the liquid which is disengaged as vapor when the teinpeiu- 
ture re iches 138° C. 

The wick-holder is a German silver tube, 8 mm. in interior diam- 
eter, 0.15 mm. thick, and 25 mm. high. 

The normal intensity of the lamp is determined by the height of 
the flame ; this height is normally 40 mm., or five times the diam- 
eter, measured from the top of the wick-holder ; it is regulated by 
raising the wick more or less in the latter. The normal height is. 
kept by means of a sight fitted to the lamp. 

The flame should burn freely in the air, without a glass chimney f 
however, a straight glass tube is sometimes used, 88 mm. in height, 
and 55 mm. in diameter ; under these conditions the luminous 
intensity of the 40 mm. flame diminishes 2 per cent. 

The wick should be made with great care ; it should exactly fill 
the German silver tube without being crowded. One may make it 
himself by placing parallel to one another ordinary cotton threads^ 
until the required diameter is reached. It is not advantageous to 



* Lum. JSL, Vol. X. p. 601 ; Electr. Zeitsch., Vol. IV., 1883 ; Vol. III. 
p. 20, 1884. 
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employ, as has been proposed, a wick whose end is made of threads 
of amiantus [a fine kind of asbestos] ; the complication which results 
is not compensated by the slightly greater uniformity of the light 




Fio. 48. — Heftier Lamp. 

thus obtained ; and, further, it is not proved that the intensity of 
the latter is unaltered ; moreover, the amiantus does not at all dis- 
pense with cutting the wick from time to time. 

The normal height of iiame of 40 muL was adopted because the 
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lamp then gives a light equal to that of an English candle whose flame 
is 43 mm. in height. However, Bunte* found that the von Hefner- 
Alteneck unit corresponds to the English candle with a flame 45 mm. 
in height, and Liebenthal concluded, from more than 200 compari- 
sons, that the flame of the acetate of amyl lamp, 37 mm. in height, 
has the same luminous intensity as that of the English candle 
43.2 mm. in height. These differences are not exaggerated if we 




'iiiiriniiinis 

Fio. 48 bii. — Hoftaer Lunp. 



take account of the want of uniformity of these two light standards, 
and the diffictdties of measuring with exactness the height of the 
flame. 

Some comparisons, made with the greatest care with perfected 
apparatus, have been effected by the commission on photometric 
standards of the German Society of Gas Engineers, and by Lummer 
and Brodhun, of the Physico-Teclmical Institute of Berlin. 



Journal fur Gasbeleuchtung, 1885, p. 796. 
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Below are the results obtained, which are the mean of a gr;*at 
number of measurements made with different lamps and candles. 

1 German candle equals I ^'^^^ ^^^"^^^ "^'^ (German Commission). 

11.162 ** »* (Lummer). 

1 English candle equals 1.129 ^* ^^ (German Commission). 

The difference of 6 per cent between the results of the commis- 
sion and those of Lummer and Brodhun shows well the difficulties 
of obtaining photometric standards with free combustion. 

The intensity of the Hefner standard is too small, especially now 
that the tendency is more and more toward employing intense radi- 
ants ; the color of the flame is somewhat red, on account of its rela- 
tively low temperature. It is the richest in red rays of all light 
standards. On this account, also, we cannot use it with advantage 
in the photometry of incandescent and arc lamps. 



VaxlatioiiB of the Hefner Standard. 

91. The sole advantage of the acetate of amyl lamp is to be 
found in its great constancy ; on this point all those who have used 
it agree. Thus, Liebenthal determined from a great number of 
measurements that the mean error of one observation varies between 
0.5 and 1.5 per cent. In 225 observations by Dibdin with the Hef- 
ner lamp, the result differed from the mean by a quantity less than 
1 per cent in 206 (90 per cent of the measurements). 

The causes which influence the value of the acetate of amyl 
standard proceed principally from the state of the surrounding air. 
The vitiated air of a room has a sensible influence on the illuminat- 
ing power of the lamp , this is easily noticed by comparison with 
an incandescent lamp. The influence of the variations of the baro- 
metric pressure in a given place has not been determined ; it ought, 
however, to be sensible on carrying the lamp to elevated places; 
besides, this influence is sensible in all standards based on com- 
bustion. 

The temperature of the place of observation has no influence 
on the intrinsic value of the light standard; we notice only that 
the variations of the flame are a little greater when the temperature 
is slightly lower. 

According to the directions of von Hefner- Alteneck, measure- 
ments maybe commenced ten minutes after lighting; but this space 
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of time is somewhat short, and it is better to wait at least forty-five 
minutes *. 

The illuminating power of the acetate of amyl lamp varies 
greatly with the height of the flame, which is slender, very unsteady, 
and whose height it is difficult to measure. In this is found one 
of the great inconveniences of the Hefner standard. It is neces* 
sary for photometric measurements that a special observer should 
indicate the moment when the normal height of the flame is 
attained. 

The most exact process of measurement is based on the employ-* 
ment of the cathetometer, but we can only take time for this solu- 
tion in the scientific researches of the laboratory. Under these 
conditions the height of the flame may be measured with a mean 
deviation of 0.2 mm. Much attention is necessary, however, to 
arrive at this result, because of the influence of the edge of the* 
flame. 

The height of the flame as measured by means of the sight fitted 
to the lamp has a mean deviation of 0.5 mm. ; deviations of 1 mm. 
are, however, possible. We may easily adapt to the Hefner lamp an. 
apparatus for measuring the height of the flame analogous to that 
which we described in speaking of candles f. 

The lamp has a screen at the side which supports at its upper 
part a tube closed at one end by an achromatic lens ; a second tube 
which moves on the first carries a sheet of ground glass on which a 
millimeter scale is engraved ; its fortieth division corresponds with 
the center of the lens, and is 40 mm. above the end of the wick- 
holder : the image of the flame is projected on this glass, and its- 
variations are followed without difficulty. This permits the meas- 
urement of the height of the flame with a mean deviation of 0.3 mm.,, 
which corresponds to a deviation of 0.8 per cent in the luminous- 
intensity. 

This mean deviation of from 0.2 to 0.3 mm. has to do with the 
measurements of one and the same observer. The results of two 
observers are less concordant t, and differ very frequently by from 
0.5 to 0.6 mm. 

Liebenthal § found that the luminous intensity of the acetate of 



* Journal fur Oasheleuchtung^ 1890, p. 33. 

t Zeitschrift fur Instrumentenkunde, 1890, p. 133. 

} Zeitschrift fur Instrumentenknnde^ 1890, p. 131. 

§ Lum, £l.y Vol. XXVII. p. 413, and Vol. XXXI. p. 113. 
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amyl lamp is expressed for a height of flame of less than 40 mm* 

by the formula 

7=1-0.038 (40-^). 

For heights greater than 50 mm. the formula becomes 

7=1 + 0.025 (^-40). 

m 

Below 40 mm. the intensity increases more rapidly than the- 
height ; above, on the other hand, the increase is sensibly propor- 
tional 

The dimensions of the wick-holder indicated by Von Hefner- 
Alteneck correspond to the maximum luminous intensity, for Lieben- 
thai found a diminution of about 1 per cent on increasing or dimin- 
ishing by 2 mm. the diameter of the German silver tube. As to 
the free height of this tube, a difference of 1 mm. produces a varia- 
tion of only 0.2 per cent. 

Notwithstanding these favorable results, it is certain that dif- 
ference of make produces considerable difference in the luminous 
intensity of the Hefner standard. Thus six standard lamps com- 
pared by a special commission of the German Society of Gas Engi- 
neers with the best lamp belonging to the Physico-Technical 
Institute at Berlin produced luminous intensities expressed by the 
following figures: 0.987, 0.993, 0.993, 0.965, 1.016, 0.981. These 
numbers represent differences of from + 1.6 per cent to — 3.5 per 
cent. The same commission found also a difference of 2.9 per cent 
between the illuminating powers of two lamps, one constructed by 
Siemens, the other by Krtiss at Hamburg. 

Finally lamps of Siemens, Kriiss, and the Physico-Technical 
Institute of Berlin gave differences included between -f 8.9 per cent 
and — 3.2 per cent. 

Under these conditions, it is difficult to adopt the Hefner lamp 
as an absolute standard when one of the principal advantages claimed 
in its favor, the facility of identical reproduction, does not exist. 

iDfluence of the Pmity of the Acetate of AmyL 

92. The influence of impurities in the acetate of amyl on the- 
luminous intensity of the Hefner standard has been investigated 
with great pains by Liebenthal. 

It is known that acetate of amyl, C7H14OS, whose boiling-point 
is between 138° and 140° C, is obtained by the action of sulphuric 
acid on amylic alcohol, C^HjO (boiling-point 129° to 133° C), and 
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vinegar (boiling-point 117" to 119" C). This ether very frequently 
contains variable quantities of amy lie alcohol, acetic acid, and water. 
It may be purified by a fractional distillation, but this long opera- 
tion should be made with great care, because of the slight diiference 
between the boiling-points of the impurities. 

If these impurities are considerable, four parts of the liquid 
should be mixed with one part of a concentrated solution of com- 
mon salt plus a small quantity of calcined magnesia; shake well 
and repeat this operation several times ; next separate the common 
salt solution, and shake the liquid again with pulverized chloride of 
•calcium ; it only remains to rectify the acetate of amyl at a tempera- 
ture of about 80" C. 

Liebenthal found that impurities diminish the illuminating 
power; for amylic alcohol, however, the diminution is so slight 
that it may be neglected in practice ; the presence of 20 per cent 
•of amylic alcohol lessens the illuminating power by 1.1 per cent 
•only. Acetate of amyl saturated with water gives also an illuminat- 
ing power practically equal to the normal value ; the diminution is 
•0.5 per cent. A diminution of 3 per cent in the illuminating power 
has been found with a sample of acetate of amyl containing 10 per 
cent of alcohol and 5 per cent of water, but this change is not found 
in practice. 

It follows then from these measurements that the composition of 
acetate of amyl does not cause the illuminating power of the Hefner 
lamp to vary for a height of 40 mm., except within very narrow limits. 

The influence of impurities is more considerable on the stability 
of the flame. In proportion as the impurities of the liquid increase, 
the flame becomes less and less quiet, and is affected with very 
slight oscillations, which may, however, in certain cases, be percepti- 
ble to the naked eye. The instability of the flame may be explained 
by assuming that the impure liquid, unalterable in a closed vessel, 
is altered little by little, in proportion to its combustion ; it is fur- 
ther noticed by the production of verdigris and the charring of the 
wick ; the latter then cannot draw up the liquid regularly. 

The composition of the liquid should be tested with care before 
proceeding to measurements, and in case of doubt, it should be 
submitted to special distillation. 

Below is the method indicated by Bannow* for verifying the 
purity of acetate of amyl. 

* Electrotech, Zeitschr., 1891, pp. 122, 177, 193. 
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1**. The density of the liquid should be between 0.872 and 0.876 
at 15^ G. (test for alcohol). 

2^ The mixture of equal volumes of acetate of amyl and benzine 
(or sulphuret of carbon) should remain clear and liquid (test for 
amy lie alcohol or ethyl hydrate; the water separates in globules 
under the action of the sulphuret of carbon). 

3^. On shaking in a graduate 1 cc. of acetate of amyl with 10 cc. 
of 90 per cent alcohol and 10 cc. of water, a clear and liquid solu- 
tion should be obtained (test for toluene, etc., not determined by 
the second test). 

4"". A drop of acetate of amyl should leave no greasy trace on a 
sheet of white paper after evaporation (test for oils, tar, and other 
greasy materials). 

The Hefner standard has been adopted in Germany by the Society 
of Gas Engineers, and official sanction will soon be given it by the 
Physico-Technical Institute of Berlin. It may be asked, in conse- 
quence of the numerous sources of error in this light standard, if 
the advance brought about by replacing the candle by the Hefner 
lamp is sufficiently great to justify the introduction of this new 
absolute standard. (See Appendix C.) 

The Giroiid Standard. 

93. In 1882, Giroud proposed a new photometric standard 
designed primarily for the testing of gas, but which, in certain cases, 
may be used with advantage in electric photometry. This standard 
is based on the combustion of gas in a determined burner^ under a 
constant and well-defined pressure. 

Audouin and B^rard* investigated carefully the circumstances 
which have an influence on the light emitted by a gas-burner, among 
which should be mentioned, in addition to the composition and pres- 
sure of the gas, the dimensions, form, and Inature of the burner 
employed. 

The Giroud standardf consists of two lights, one of which serves 
to determine the constancy of the other, while permitting measure- 
ments of its variations. These two lights are fed by ordinary 
illuminating gas, which is procured with as much facility as oil, 
stearine, etc., if not more. One of the two burners of the standard 
is a candle-burner with a single opening of 1 mm. ; the other is an 

* Ann. de Chim. et de Phya.^ 3* serie, Vol. LXV. 
t Journal des usines a gaz^ 1881 and 1882. 
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A^and burner. Th« lights produced are in the ratio of 1 to 10, and 
jioce they result from the same gas, they remain in the same ratio, 
regardless of accidental variations entering into the quahtyof the 
latter. 

Every change in the real intensity is manifested in the standatd 
by a change in the surface of the flame or in its dimensiona. It is 
impossible to determine this change in dimensions in the Argand 
burner, while it ia easy to recognize and measure it with the single- 
aperture burner, in which the slightest change is shown in a very 
sensible manner in the length of the flame. It amounts then to A 
single measurement of this length ; if it remains constant, it follows 
that the intensity of the candle-burner and consequently that of the 
Argand burner, are not modified j if the former varies, the extent of 
this variation measures the change undergone by the Argand burner 
vhatever be the number of units the burner represents. 

Otrond'm CasdlV'biimaT (beo-bon^) Standard. 
94. Giroud has given to the candle-burner the value of ^ carcel, 
that is, the value which is assumed approximately for the candle^ 
and to the Argand burner the value of one carceL 

Invariability of the length of the flame is necessary during the 
measurements. The consumption of gas should then be constant, 
which necessitates the employment of a special meterage, effected by 
the rbeometer of Giroud. 

Tbe rbeometer is an instrument for continuous meterage, appli- 
«able to the flow of both liquids and gases. Figure 44 represents it 
in working size for ordinary gaa-burners. 

The current indicated by the arrows raises 
a movable barrage whose vertical movement 
should be quite froe ; it is formed for this 
purpose by a cap gliding without friction in a 
bath of glycerine which serves to lute it This 
cap is pierced by an orifice which has nothing in 
common with that of the burner, and at this ori- 
fice there is established a velocity which has 
t nothing in common with that of the current. 

It follows that we may place on the rbeometer 
he. M. — otrDnd Riieam»- auy burner, or even none at all, without affecting 
*"■ the flow through the rbeometer. 

Below is the description of the candle standard of Giroud, of 
which Fig. 45 gives a vertical section. 
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It is in toot only a rheometet whose valve is uader instead of 
above the cap C. The conical cover of the valve is soldered at its 
base to the tube A which plunges in the glycerine bath of the 
chamber E. The inner section of this tube is exactly equal to that 
of the opening forming the seat of the conical valve; the tod which 
connects the cone to the cap is a 
small open tube. In this way the 
movable part, consisting of the cap, 
the cone, and the tube B, rests sus- 
pended in equilibrium in the current 
and cannot move except in a vertical 
direction, under the pressure of the 
gas ; it is shown that this resisting 
pressure is constant, for it is ex- 
pressed by the formula, 



P being the pressure of the gas, P' 
the counter-pressure produced by the 
burner, p the weight of the mov- 
able part complete, S the surface 
of the cap C, s the inner section of 
the tube A- 

When the pressure P—P' in- 
creases, the cap C lifts, and the coni- 
cal cover of the tube A partly closes 
the opening, through which a smaller 

quantity of gas then passes; equi- Fro. u.-^oinmdCaHUs-bBniarCico- 
libTium is re-established when the fconffio sundtrf. 
normal pressure P-~ P' has been attained anew. The consumption 
only depends then on the diameter of the openii^ of the cap C and 
on the nature of the gas. 

The sight shown in the cut is only a crude representation ; the 
measurement is made from the burner to the extreme top of the 
flame, the place where the red point which terminates it ceases to 
be visible. 

The rheonietrie opening in the cap is of such a diameter that it 
is always necess iry to make use of the cock Kto obtain the volume 
which will give the normal height of the flame with the ordinary 
flow of gaa. 
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The burner is of soapstone, giving the freest access to the air 
at the point where the flame begins. The opening of this burner 
should be 1 mm. ; this may be determined by a gauge. 

Giroud adopted a height of flame of 67.5 mm., for which the 
candle-burner gives a luminous intensity of exactly ^ carceL 
There is between the height and the intensity of the flame of the 
gas-burner of single opening a ratio which remains constant for 
heights between 4o and 120 mm. It is the same as in the carcel 
lamp, where there is between the weight of the oil consumed and 
the luminous intensity a ratio which remains constant for consump- 
tions comprised between 40 and 44 grams of oil per hour. 

Below are some figures in regard to this : 



Hdfrht of the Flame of 
the Candle-burner (6ao- 
h<mgU) In Millimeters. 


Intensity In Carcels. 


Heiirht of the Flame of 
the Candle-burner (6ec- 
hougie) In Millimeters. 


Intansltj In CaraeU. 


46 


0.0606 


76 


0.1166 


60 


0.0614 


80 


0.1276 


eo 


0.0836 


90 


0.1496 


66 


0.0^6 


100 


0.1716 


67.6 


0.1000 


110 


0.1036 


70 


0.1066 


120 


0.2166 



The variation in luminous intensity is then 0.0022 per mm. of 
variation in the height of the flame. 

The opening should be exactly 1 mm. in diameter ; a variation 
of 0.05 mm, produces a variation in luminous intensity of 3 i)er 
cent with the same quantity of gas; it is very easy to determine 
this diameter within 0.01 mm., so that we may be sure of the lumi- 
nous intensity within 1 per cent. 

The influence of the composition of the gas on the intensity of 
the candle-burner has been found negligible, care being taken to 
maintain the flame at the normal height of 67.5 mm., by a suitable 
regulation of the rheometer ; with an inferior quality there simply 
results a more considerable consumption of gas. 

The same remark applies to variations in the density of the gas \ 
the consumption alone varies with this latter. For a density of 0.4, 
that of air, the consumption of the candle-burner is 25 liters per 
hour. 

As to the influence of the atmospheric pressure, Giroud has 
shown that it is negligible ; it is the same with variations of tem- 
perature between 15 and 25° C. 
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The flame of the candle-burner is then an absolute standard 
whose intensity has been so made by definition as to equal -^ carcely 
but which is always susceptible of being exactly reproduced. 

Relatiye Fhotometilc StandarcU of Girond. 

9S. However, the advantages of the Giroud standard are great- 
est in the comparison of intense radiants, for which we then use 
the relative standards whose brief description follows. 

It is an observed fact that in Paris, for instance, when the flame 
of the absolute standard has been brought to 67.5 mm. by means of 
the cock K, the rheometric consumption is 25 liters per hour of 
standard gas at a density of 0.4. 

We may easily reproduce this rate of flow with an apparatus 
provided with a cock K, if we make in the cap a rheometric opening 
of suitable dimensions, with which we need not concern ourselves 
further. 

The two photorheometers B and C, in Figs. 46 and 47, are fitted 
with burners suitably chosen, and regulated so as to give that vol- 
ume, of gas, whatever it be, which is necessary in order that the 
burners may give, one 10 times, the other 50 times, as much light as 
A gives, when the same gas supplies them all. 

If the gas is sta^idard, A should be ^ carcel, B 1 carcel, and 
C 5 carcels; if the gas is not standard, the flame A should be 
shorter or longer than 67.5 mm., and each millimeter difference will 
represent a change of 2.2 per cent in the value of the standards B 
and C. 

To measure the flame of the candle-burner exactly, a sight of 
which Fig. 47 gives a sufficient idea, is used ; the line of sight is 
determined by the lower edge of the screen a, and by the point of 
tangency of the two circular holes in the screen b. It does not 
appear, however, that this method of measuring the height of the 
flame is sufficiently exact. At least this is the conclusion from 
numerous measurements made by Heisch and Hartley under the 
authority of the Gas Institute. 

The measurements of Heisch and Hartley* showed that the 
Argand-Giroud burner of 1 carcel for a length of flame of the candle- 
burner of 67.5 mm., equalled 10 English candles when the flame of 
the candle-burner was 69.5 mm., the gas employed having an illu- 
minating power of 15.8 candles. 



* Journal de8 usines a gaz, 1884 and 1886. 
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Here are some results among others, which show the agreement 
realized between the direct measureineuts of the luminous intensity 
of the Argand-Giroud burner and the intensity calculated according 
to the instructions of the inventor. 



PQW»r of Ihfl 


"^•ro"?,r 


Mr!;:^ 


tainirof th» 

Armiiit nunr. 


DHDmnMlD 
ptrnnl. 


Cudler. 










16.47 


69.0 


10.31 


9.69 


+ 4^ 


16.80 


69.6 


10.00 


10.00 


0.0 


15.90 


eo.6 


10.13 


10.00 


+ 1.8 


16.04 


69.6 


10.17 


10.00 


+ 1.7 


16.»4 


68.6 


10.31 


9.78 


+ 5.4 


16.90 


eo.7 


10.23 


0.90 


+ 2.1 


ie.06 


71.6 


10.80 


10.46 


+ S3 


16.98 


72.0 


10.86 


10.66 


+ 2.9 



* Let UB recall briefly what is meant by Illuminating power (tttre) of gaa. 
In Fnutce the illuminating power of gas is fixed by atipulatlng the oouBompUon 
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The mean deviation is 2.5 per cent. Jhe conclusion of Heisch 
and Hartley is favorable to the Giroud standard. These two 
engineers think in fact that, in ordinary practice, with a better 
arranged sight, the errors of the instrument should not exceed 
3 per cent, the illuminating power of the gas varying between 15 
and 16.5 candles. 

Uppenborn also made some measurements* of the luminous 
intensity of the Giroud candle-burner of one opening, which tend 
to prove that the rheometer does not regulate the flow of gas, and 
consequently the height of the flame, so exactly as is generally 
supposed. Uppenborn found that the luminous intensity of the 
candle-burner increases slowly after lighting for a period often 
extending over two hours. His values for the Giroud candle- 
burner in terms of the Hefner standard, for different heights of the 
&me, are 



Height of Flame in Milli- 
meters. 


Lominoas Intensity In Hefber 
Units. 


VarlatioDs of the LamlDous 

Intensity per Millimeter of 

Flame. 


81 
71 
61 
51 


1.360 
1.U3 
0.966 
0.838 


0.0226 
0.0178 
0.0127 



THE BAETHVSN STANDARD BCKEESN, 

96. John Methven announced in 1878, to the British Association 
of gas managers, that he had discovered that the portions of flames 
of gas of different qualities, burned so as to obtain perfect combus- 
tion in similar Argand burners, have equal illuminating powers. 

Methven further determined the particular parts of an Argand 
flame which emit the same quantity of light on supplying the 
burner with gas of different qualities so as to give a three-inch 
ilame ; he also found the means of avoiding the radiation toward 



necessary to obtain the luminous intensity of a carcel lamp burning 42 grams of 
purified rape-seed oil per hour. In England it is fixed by determining the num- 
ber of candles corresponding to a consumption of 5 cu. ft. (141.6 liters) of gas 
per hour. In the first case there is employed a Bengel burner of 30 openings, 
in the second, an Argand burner (Su^*s London Argand No. 1). 
* Lum, JSl, Vol. XXVIU. p. 880. 
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the photometer of all rays other thau those belonging to the con- 
stant purtiou of the flame. 

The original method of Methven was as follows : in front of 
the burner, between it and the photometer, is placed a blackened 
copper screen. A rectangular opening, one 
inch high by a quarter of an inch wide, is 
made in the screen, which thus pemiita the 
passage of a quantity of light equal to that 
of two spermaceti candles only. 

The first tests were made using ordinary 
gas; later MethTCii* undertook a series of 
measurements to determine the influence of 
the illuminating power of the gas on the 
intrinsic intensity of the flame, and thus 
obtained, by an appropriate carburetting of 
the gas, an intrinsic intensity exactly com- 
parable with itself, and, besides, a constant 
luminous standard. 

He found that gases, originally of dif- 
ferent qualities, produce the same quality of 
light when they are carburettcd and burned 
with the same burner in a flame 2.5 inches 
high. 

The hydrocarburet employed is a prod- 
uct of petroleum generally known by the 
name of gasoline. This has a very low spe- 
cific gravity and a very low boiling-point, 
and emits its va]K>rs at the ordinary tem- 
perature, so that gan passing over its surface 
completely evaporates it at a temperature of 
Iff-C. 

The carbureter employed by Methveu 
IS composed of many troughs of nne wire 
gauze, fixed on an inclined plane in a small rectangular chamber; 
the necessary quantity of hydrocarburet is determined and flowa 
from a reservoir into the highest trou^'h; the volatilization com- 
mences at once ; that which dops not evaporate in the highest 
compartment falls into the second, and so on. The gas, on simply 
passing above the troughs in question, becomes saturated and is 

< Journal dfs utinn & gax, 1883. 
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afterwards consumed by the burner. As the quantity of gasoline 
which flows into the carbureter is determined with care, it becomes 
completely volatilized, and thus a carburetted gas of uniform quality 
is obtained. Below is shown the effect of the carburetting produced 
by this apparatus on gas of different qualities. 



lUnminatinf? Power of the 
Ofts before Carbaretting. 


lUumiDatlng Power of the 
Oaa after Carburetting. 


Variations. 


10.61 candles. 
13.82 
16.26 

18.86 •' 
20.44 " 


62.86 candles. 

60,38 

61.02 

62.40 

63.77 


+ 0.64 candles. 

- 1.04 

- 0.40 »* 

- 0.17 " 
+ 1.66 


Mean 62.32 candles. 





The carbureter should be placed in a bath at about 10® C, in order 
to compensate for the cold produced by the evaporation of the oil. 

The Methven screen, in its most recent form, is composed of a 
movable plate carrying two silver screens; one of them, having 
a rectangular opening 1 inch (25.4 mm.) long by 0.233 of an inch 
(5.92 mm.) wide, is designed for use with ordinary non-carburetted 
gas; the other, which is used when gas, carburetted as indicated 
above, -is burned, has an opening 0.585 of an inch (14.86 mm.) long 
by 0.310 of an inch (7.87 mm.) wide. 

The burner employed is Sugg's ordinary Argand burner with a 
glass chimney (Standard London Argand, No. 1). The base of the 
opening, when using ordinary gas, is 1 inch (25.4 mm.), and when 
using carburetted gas, 0.96 of an inch (24.38 mm.) above the top 
of the burner ; the horizontal distance from the center of the flame 
to the screen is 1.5 inches (38.10 mm.). The height of the flame 
from the burner is 3 inches (76.2 mm.) for carburetted gas ; these 
two heights of the flame are defined by a double set of horizontal 
wires forming sights fixed on the screen. The chimney of the 
Argand burner is 2 inches (50.8 mm.) in diameter and 6 inches 
{152.4 mm.) in length. 

The Methven standard, being very simple in construction, is 
not subject to derangement, and its use is extremely easy. When 
employing ordinary gas, it is much better than the candle in an 
open-air photometer. The indications of the Methven screen with 
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carburetted gas are very concordant. Thus Dibdioi in a very exten- 
sive investigation of the different light standards, found, out of 283 
pxperitnents, 211 or 74 per cent, in which the results did not differ 
by 1 i)er cent from the mean. 

The Giroud burners and the Methven screen may render marked 
service as intermediate standards, always on the condition of having^ 
their values determined in comparison with the absolute standard. 

By supplying these burners with gas stored in the gas-holder of 
the lalxjratory at the commencement of the experiment, we have at 
our diH]:K)sal a source of light which remains constant for many 
hours, and whose employment requires no delicate manipulation. 
This is of considerable advantage, and makes these burners, notabl j 
that of Giroud, valuable auxiliaries in photometric researches. 

▼emon-Haroourfs Pentane Standard*. 

97. The objections which may be made to photometric standards 
in which ordinary illuminating gas is employed, evidently cease if 
we are able to have gas of constant composition. It is this constancy 
of composition which Methven sought to realize, in a certain meas> 
ure, by replacing ordinary gas by carburetted gas. 

A more perfect solution of the problem has been found, after 
numerous trials, by Vernon-Harcourt ; the combustible eni[)loyed 
by him is air carburetted by means of volatile carburets of hydro- 
gen, products of petroleum. The carburet is prepared by a- fiiae- 
tional distillation of gasoline, previously washed with sulphuric, 
acid and caustic soda. The liquid decanted is distilled four times, 
successively at 60°, 55^ f 50% and lastly at 60° again. The prod- 
uct obtained is composed of hydrocarburets of the paraffine series^ 
C„H^+2» principally pentane, C5H12, mixed with its homologues^ 
tetrane, C4H,o, and hexane, CaH,4. Its specific gravity at 15° C. 
varies between the limits 0.628 and 0.631. 

We may employ air carburetted with pentane in two ways : in 
one of the standards the gas is prepared in advance and stored in a 
special gas-holder ; in the other, it is prepared in proportion and at 
the same rate as it is burned, which is precisely what takes place 
in the case of a lamp or candle. 

The following is the way, according to Monnier t, of preparing stan* 
dard carburetted air after the directions given by Vernon-Harcourt. 



* Elect, Beview (T^ondon), May 0, 1887. 
t Journal des usines d gaz, 1883. 
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To prepare the standard carburetted air, the hjdrocarburet is left 
to mix with the aii by the diffusion of its vapor in the proportion of 
3 cu. in. of hquid to 1 cu. ft. of air measured at a pressure of 76 cm. 
of mercury, and at a temperature of 15° C. ; the proportion of pen- 
tane, when in a state of vapor, is 7 volumes of pentane mixed with 
20 volume of air. 

The gas-holder (Figs. 19 and 60) Is composed of a cylindrical 
receiver 7 cu. ft. in capacity, suspended and balanced in an annular 
cistern filled with water. A graduated scale, fixed to the receiver, 
serves to measure the volume of the gas. Id the cap, which is plane 



n<W.MlindHI. 

to avoid waste space, are found two tubes : one gives access to a ther- 
mometer; in the other is fixed a glass receiver of special form. 

To prepare the mixture, we blow into the receiver 3 cu. ft. of air 
measured at 76 cm. pressure of mercury and at 16° C. ; a graduated 
pipette which contains 9 cu. in. is HUed with pentane. The point of 
the pipette being introduced into the lateral tube L of the vessel V 
(partly full of water), the cock is opened ; the pentane fiows in and 
rises to the upper part of V and enters the receiver by the tube T. 
The last part of the pentane is driven in by blowing gently. When 
all the liquid has entered, the pipette is withdrawn, and the last 
part of the pentane is forced into the receiver by pouring some 
water into the lateral tube L. The diffusion is complete in live 
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or six hours ; at this time, the volume of gas should be 4.05 co. ft., 
with an allowable variation of 1 per cent. 

The vajwr of the hydrocarburet employed to carburet the air 
should be very slightly soluble in water, so that the composition of 
the ^:is does not become altered by contact with the water in the gas- 
holder : this condition excludes the employment of oleBant gas, ether, 
or henzine, which are quite soluble in water, while pentane is very 
slightly so, 10() volumes of boiled water dissolving only 0.92 of a 
volume of peutane vapor. 

This solubility is sufficient to slightly modify the composition of 
thn first gas prepared in a receiver over pure water ; but, after an 
operation or two, the water is saturated ; and as variations in the com- 
position of the gas may only come from a temperature change in the 
coeiBcient of solubility, they are very slight. 

The vapor of pentane behaves like a perfect gas within the ordi- 
nary limits of temperature and pressure. The mixture of air and 
pentane vapor constitutes then a gas of constant composition. 

The burner adopted by Vernon-Harcourt is a candle-burner of 
yellow copper, because of the ease with which this metal is worked. 
The opening is circular; it is made in a copper plate 0.05 of an inch, 
thick and should be 0.25 of an inch in diameter. 

This dimension may be reproduced within 0.001 of an inch ; that 
is, with an error of less than 0.8 per cent of the total section of the 
opening. The greatest diameter compatible with steadiness of the 
flame was chospn. The body of the burner is ' inches long and 1 
inch in diameter. 

The normal height of the flame is 2.5 inches measured from the 
opening of the burner; under these conditions, the normal con- 
sum [)tion of gas is between 0.48 and 0.52 cu. ft. per hour. The 
height of the flame is shown by a platinum wire carried on a rod 
parallel to the burner. 

The gas is measured by means of a small meter, and its con- 
sumption is further regulated by a sensitive regulator. 

Under the above conditions, the Harcourt standard gives a 
luminous intensity exactly equal to that of a spermaceti candle. 

For the needs of industrial photometry, we may obtain a quite 
intense standard of light, about ten candles, of great constancy, by 
using the pentane air gas of Harcourt in an Argand burner (Suggf's • 
Standard London Argand, No. 1) combined with the Methven 
screen. It is this which has been done by Dibdin among others. 

It is even sufficient, in order to carburet the air in the Methven 
carbureter, simply to pass it over the liquid pe^itane. 
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Dibdin found that under these conditions the height of the 
flame may vary between 2.5 and 6 inches without the quantity of 
light emitted upon the screen varying in a sensible manner. The 
normal height of the flame is then 3 inches, but a slight variation in 
this height hardly affects the standard. However, the pentane 
Argand does not afford any control over the working of the burner, 
so that we should hardly dream of employing it with safety in 
photometric measurements, still less of giving it a legal sanction. 

Laboratoiy Fonn of the Pentane Standard. 

9& The air-gas lamp, in which the gaseous mixture is prepared 
at the time of combustion, has undergone some quite important 
modifications since the time when Vernon -Harcourt brought it out 
in its first form. This gave results which were little concordant, if 
we may judge from the numerous measurements of Heisch and 
Hartley, while the final form presented to the British Association 
in 1887, reproduced the light standard with very great exactness; 
this is at least the conclusion from Dibdin's report, to which we shall 
return later. 

Following is the descriptio i of the laboratory form of the pen- 
tane standard, as made by Woodhouse and Bawson of London 
(Fig. 51). 

The admission of the gas to the burner is made exclusively under 
the action of gravity and without a regulator. The air and vapor 
are mixed in a reserr oir My whence they descend to the burner. At 
a certain point, the diameter of the tube through which the gas flows 
is reduced, and there is between this reduction and the height of the 
reservoir such a relation that, when the mixture, in the above indi- 
cated proportions, is introduced into the tube, it is burned with a 
flame 2.5 inches high. 

The pentane is introduced in the liquid state into the globe M, 
whence it flows into the reservoir B, where it is vaporized ; the vapor 
passes through O and H^ and next descends by its own weight in the 
vertical tube which leads to the interior of the reservoir Jiy where 
the mixture passes through the cock D and reaches the burner FO, 

To regulate the velocity and regularity of the flow of the mixture, 
the pentane vapors are passed through a thermometric tube which is 
stopped up for a greater or less distance by a platinum wire attached 
to a screw ft We may thus give to the pentane the velocity of 
entrance necessary to make the flame exactly 2.5 inches high. 
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The level of the pentane in the reservoir haa naturally a certain 
influence, of which account is taken in the following manner. The 
square box shown in the figure contains a rubber balloon filled with 
water and connected by a flexible tube to the reservoir; when the 
level of the pentane is too low, the balloon ia oompreued by meana 



ria. Dl. — FenWiw Limp (Lsbonlorr Hodsl). 

of the screw J, and a certain quantity of water is made to enter the 
reservoir B below the pentane. In the opposite case this screw is 
loosened, and the water is allowed to descend again. 

The heavy copper disc T suspended above the flame at a variable 
height serves to compensate for the influence of the external tem- 
perature; the chimney Q protects the flame from currents of air. 
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99^ Vemon-Harcourt has simplified this apparatus still more^ 
BO as to make it portable and much less complicated without taking 
away any of its precision. 

Vernon-Harcourt's new lamp, instead of burning a mixture of 
air and pentane vapor, bums the 
vapor of pentane alone ; the flame 
is surrounded by a chimney which 
produces sufficient draught and 
steadiness ; it is as white as in 
the original form of the pentane 
standajd, which is a very im- 
portant condition. 

The new standard lamp, repre- 
sented in Fig. 52, has a form 
analogooB to that of ordinaty 
alcohol burners, with a metal 
chimney in addition. The metal- 
lic chimney producing a strong 
current of air gives the necessary 
steadiness to the flame and in- 
creases its temperature, which 
also gives it a whiter color. 

TTse is made of a wick, which 
would be a serious disadvantage 
if combustion took place at its 
end ; this is not the case, for it 
simply serves to raise the pentane 
by capillarity from the lower 
reservoir to the place in the wick- 
holder where it is vaporized under 
the influence of the heat produced 
by the combustion of the vapor, 

5 or S cm. higher. The wick Vie. n. — Pentu* lunp (InduntrUl Mad«D. 

enters with slight friction in a 

tube open at both ends and itself surrounded by a metallic covering 
much larger, intended to keep the temperature more constant. The 
combustion of the pentane vapor takes place at the end of this outer 
tube; the whole is surrounded by a third tube much larger, which 
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contracts in its upper part so as to have only the diameter of the 
glass chimney. This chimney is enlarged at its upper end and is 
fixed to the metallic envelope of the lamp by means of the two 
movable arms shown in the figure. 

The working of the lamp is as follows: on raising the wick- 
holder and heating the inner tube a little, the pentane vapor is 
immediately disengaged and lighted. The outer covering with the 
chimney is th('n put on; the flame immediately rises, because of the 
increased draught, and its end enters the chimney. This has, at 
a height of 10 mm., two horizontal slits diametrically opposite, so 
that, by looking across, the height of the flame may be exactly 
regulated. 

Since the movable chimney is regelated in height, and the height 
of the flame is determined exactly by the two slits mentioned above, 
the portion of the flame included between the lower envelop and the 
chimney emits a perfectly definite quantity of light. 

We know that the quantity of light emitted by the central part 
of a flame is only very slightly affected by variations in the height of 
the later. Harcourt and the makers have carefully determined the 
dimensions of the lamp which correspond to a luminous intensity of 
one candle and two candles. By varying the height of the chimneyi 
we may obtain any luminous intensity within the limits of the 
power of the apparatus. 

The height of the chimney is verified by means of a special 
cylindrical gauge of the same diameter as the lower part of the 
chimney, which is placed between the latter and the outer tube of the 
base ; the chimney is then fixed in this position by means of rege- 
lating screws. 

The variations in the height of the flame are very slight ; they 
become insensible ten or fifteen minutes after lighting. The base 
of the apparatus is made horizontal by means of a level, and a small 
mirror placed behind the slits facilitates observation of the height 
of the flame. 

The new pentane lamp is more easy of manipulation than the 
acetate of amyl lam-p of Hefner-Alteneck, since variations in the 
height of the flame have only a very slight influence on the lumi- 
nous intensity ; the flame is, further, much whiter. 

100. There is a difference in the results obtained with Har- 
court's air gas, among the observers who have investigated this 
standard with care ; there is evidently a question of personal 
preference here. 
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Thus while Heisch and Hartley favor rather the Methven 
screen, Dibdin, by reason of very extended and careful comparative 
measurements, considers that Harcourt's pentane lamp is, of all the 
industrial photometric standards, the one whose luminous intensity 
is the most constant and fixed. 

We quote the following from his report to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works of London : 

^'The pentane flame fulfils all the conditions which may be 
imposed on it. Experiments showed that the preparation of car- 
buretted air was easy and not dangerous, the measurement of the 
volume of air consumed simple and precise, the regulation of the 
height of the flame very exact, that this possessed all the constancy 
desirable when operated with care, and finally, that the color of the 
light was identical with that of a gas-flame. 

<' Throughout the tests there was no noticeable defect in the 
stability of the light. The only precauti9n to be taken is to avoid 
currents of air." 

A variation of 2 per cent in the luminous intensity of the pen- 
tane flame is exceptional, while with candles, for instance, a vari- 
ation of 10 per cent is a common thing. 

As to the value of the pentane standard, Dibdin found that it 
was sensibly equal to an English candle. 

To sum up the investigation of different light standards based on 
combustion, we give here a table which recapitulates the numerous 
observations of Dibdin. He includes in the first column the total 
number of experiments made on each standard, in the second the 
number of those whose results differ from the mean by less than 
1 per cent, and finally in the third the ratio of these numbers. 

Candle 454 154 34% 

Keate's lamp* 244 98 30 

Pentane (original form) ... 468 373 80 

Methven 282 211 74 

Pentane-Argand 243 212 87 

Acetate of Amyl lamp ... 225 206 00 

Pentane lamp 154 150 07 

* Keate^s lamp is used in England alone ; we shall not dwell on its details, 
for it only differs from the carcel lamp in the oil used. It bums parafi&ne oil 
in place of rape-seed oil ; but its conditions of working are analogous to those 
of the carcel lamp, and all that we have said concerning the latter is applicable 
to this. 
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These results represent to some extent the respective values of 
the different photometric standards; but before being accepted as 
final, this classification should be confirmed, for exactness of photo- 
metric measurements depends greatly on conditions peculiar to the 
observer. 

STANDARDS BASBD ON THB INCANDBSCBNGB OF CARBON 

AND OF FLATJUNUAC 

Sohwendler Standard. 

101. The Sohwendler standard is composed of a platinum strip 
in the form of a horseshoe ; this strip being cut from a sheet of 
large dimensions, there are kept two ends of considerable surface 
connected to the terminals of the apparatus; the heating of the 
conductor thus takes place solely in the horseshoe part 

The light unit adopted by Schwendler (P.L.S.) is the quantity 
of light emitted by a platinum strip of the preceding form, 2 mm. 
in width, 36.28 mm. in length, 0.017 mm. in thickness, weighing 
0.0264 mg., traversed by a constant current of 6.15 amperes. 

The causes which influence the quantity of light emitted by a 
platinum strip heated by the electric current are too numerous for 
one to count on the constancy of the light emitted, if one is limited 
to controlling simply the constancy of the current. The variations 
in the emissive power, as well as the diminution of the section of 
the platinum strip under the influence of a prolonged incandescence, 
are factors of which it is difficult to take account. These circum- 
stances have, from the beginning, inspired a certain distrust of the 
Schwendler standard, so that its use has not spread either in indus* 
trial measurements or in scientific researches. 

The Ihoandescent Lamp as an Abadnte Stuidard. 

102. Preece, considering that incandescent lamps of a given 
type, coming from the same maker, present only insignificant differ- 
ences among themselves with respect to luminous intensity and 
efficiency, thought that there might be obtained, by means of the 
incandescent lamp, a very convenient photometric standard suflS- 
ciently exact for the majority of industrial measurements. It would 
then be sufficient, as in the Schwendler standard, to maintain the 
current at a determined intensity. 
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This idea was advanced anew by Edison, some time after Preece's 
•communication ; the variations in the emissive power of the carbon 
filaments, sometimes very sensible from one lamp to another, and the 
greater or less transparency of the bulb, are so many factors opposed 
to tha adoption of a unit of this kind. 

We do not wish to say by this that one ought, a priori, to avoid 
the use of incandescent lamps m photometric measurements. In 
certain cases it is, on the contrary, very advantageous to use one of 
these lamps as a secondary standard. But the adoption of a typical 
incandescent lamp as an absolute standard will not take place very 
soon ; for its inconveniences are not of such a nature as to be over- 
come without considerable improvement in its construction. How- 
ever, if the invariability of the luminous intensity of an incandescent 
lamp for a constant expenditure of energy can ever be attained, the 
incandescent lamp will furnish a very convenient absolute photo- 
metric standard ; it might then be defined by the nature and dimen- 
sions of the filament and the energy absorbed, expressed for instance 
in ergs per second. 

The Incandesoent Lamp as a Beoondaxy Btuidard. 

103. Until within the last few years, industrial photometric 
measurements were principally made to verify the luminous intensity 
of gas-lights. It is in this that we may find the explanation of the 
great number of photometric standards based on the combustion of 
ordinary gas or a special gas in a typical burner. These standards 
are very convenient in the photometric laboratories of gas manufac- 
tories, where one has at his disposal all the accessory apparatus 
indispensable to their successful operation. It is not so in industrial 
electrical laboratories where one has at his disposal generally a 
simple connection with a gas supply. But these laboratories 
possess, on the contrary, a complete outfit for the production and 
regulation of light by means of incandescent lamps. It is, then, 
natural to have recourse to these lamps as secondary standards in 
measurements of electric photometry. 

An incandescent lamp furnishes light of constant intensity for 
quite a long time, provided that the number of watts expended in 
the filament remains invariable. It is easy to realize this condition 
by furnishing the lamp with the current from a battery of accumu- 
lators. It is in this manner only that we may obtain sufficient 
constancy without continually occupying ourselves with regelating 
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the current. It is easy to determine the conditions which mast be 
satisfied by the current which supplies an incandescent lamp, 
designed to serve as a secondary photometric standard. 

As a first approximation, the himinous intensity of an incan- 
descent lamp is proportional to the cube of the power W expended 
in the filament (§ 132), 

By differentiating we obtain 

dI=^SaW'dW. 

This equation enables us to calculate the variation in the lumi- 
nous intensity dl which corresponds to the variation dW in the 
energy absorbed by the filament. 

For an Edison lamp of 100 volts giving 16 candle power with 
an expenditure of 56 watts (3.5 watts per candle), the value of a 
is equal to about 0.00009. The value of d ^ which produces an 
error dl of 1 per cent, i.e. 0.16 candle power, is then 

«^>^=;7^> = 019 watt. 

In order that the incandescent lamp may be used as a photo- 
metric standard, we must be able to count on a constancy within 
at least 1 per cent. We must have at our disposal, in the case 
considered, apparatus allowing the expenditure of energy to be 
maintained constant within 0.2 watt in 56 watts, i.e. 0.4 per cent. 

Accumulators alone satisfy this condition. The current fur- 
nished by a dynamo, though having an excellent regulator, is not 
sufficiently constant. As to primary batteries, their electromotive 
force and resistance vary too much for them to be considered, 
while a battery of accumulators on being discharged slowly has a 
remarkable constancy of resistance and of electromotive force for 
several hours ; in certain cases its variations cannot be discovered^ 
even with the most precise measuring apparatus. 

It is usual to have recourse to a low-voltage lamp, using con- 
siderable current, unless there is at one's disposal a battery of 
accumulators of 50 cells, which gives the 100 volts required for 
lamps of the kind most used. It is true that, if low-voltage lampa 
are used, the current is higher, and the constancy of the cells of the 
battery of accumulators is less. 

The measurement of the energy absorbed by the standard lamp^ 
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i.e. the simultaneous measurement of voltage and current, may be 
made by means of apparatus which every electrical laboratoiy 
possesses. It should not be forgotten that this measurement must 
be exact in order to obtain the real value of the luminous intensity. 
Its accuracy should be many times (at least 4 times) that which 
we wish to obtain in the constancy of the luminous standard. It 
is useless to dwell on the experimental arrangements to be used in 
this measurement, for they are principally determined by the appa- 
ratus at hand. However, it may be well to say that the simplest 
arrangement for measuring the intensity of the current appears to 
be the measurement of the difference of potential between the ends 
of an invariable known resistance. It is at the same time the most 
convenient, since the measurement of the difference of potential 
between the terminals of the lamp may be made with the same 
apparatus. It is further the method employed by Lummer and 
Brodhun* in their researches on the employment of Siemens 65 
volt, 16 c. p. lamps as secondary photometric standards. These 
investigations showed that these lamps gave a sufficiently constant 
light for all practical needs ; further, for quite a long period, these 
lamps have a sensibly constant luminous efficiency, i.e. they absorb 
the same quantity of energy to produce the same luminous intensity. 
It follows from this that the standardizing of the incandescent 
lamp by means of the chosen absolute standard does not need to be 
repeated as frequently as seems necessary on first thought. 

Violle Abaolnte Standard. 

104. As a consequence of VioUe's researches, the conference on 
electrical units adopted the proposition of this physicist to take as 
the photometric unit the quantity of light emitted by a determined 
portion of the surface of a bath of fused platinum. 

The resolution adopted by the Conference is as follows : 

The unit of each simple light is the quantity of light of the same 
kind emitted normally by 1 sq, cm. of surface of melted platinum, at 
the temperature of solidification. 

The practiced unit of white light is the quantity of light emitted 
normally by the savne source. 

One of the first conditions is to have perfectly pure platinum ; 
the presence of foreign bodies not only alters the temperature of 



* Zeitschr. fur Instrumentenkunde^ 1890, p. 119. 
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fusiuii, but may also cause the formation of oxides tamixliiiig tiie sur- 
face of the bath and modifying its emissive power. Perfect purity 
is not difficult to obtain, and, mon^over, the same platinum may serve 
indefinitely. 

To produce the fusion of platinum Violle* employed the furnace 
designed by Deville and Debray in their work on the metallfirgj of 
this metal. This apparatus consists of a piece of lime hollowed oat 
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to receive the platinum and having a cover also of lime, with a blow- 
pipe (using illuminating gas and oxygen) passing through it; a tem- 
perature well al)ove the fusion point of platinum (1775° C.) is thus 
obtained. When the platinum is melted, it is brought below a dia- 
phr^m having an opening of determined area which may be any 
fiaction of a square centimeter ; a multiple or a sub-multiple of the 
absolute unit is thus directly obtained. The hollow diaphragm of 
copper or platinum is constantly traversed by a current of cold 
water. 

The photometric measurement should be made at the moment of 
solidification. Following is the manner in which Violle conducted 

■ Lum. £l.. Vol. XIV. p. *75. 
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the operation : the gas is shut off and the melted metal is allowed 
to coo) i the luminous inteusity diiuinishes at tirst rapidly, then more 
slowly and next becomes statioDary, only to begin again to decrease 
some seconds later after a flash ; the moment of making the meas- 
urement is thus well determined. 

Figures 53 and 54 show the photometric arrangements which 
Violle used to compare his standard with the carcel lamp. The pho- 
tometer of Fig, 53 is a Rumford photometer, used in lighthouses, 
arranged to make the comparison with the light emitted at 45° 
by the melting platinum ; that in Fig. 54 is a Foucault photometer 
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with an automatic balance for the carcel lamp ; with this photometer 
is measured light emitted normally and reflected by a mirror at 46°. 

Proceeding in this way, Violle found the absolute standard, as 
defined by the International Conference, equal to 2.08 carcel units. 

The principal objections which have been made to the Violle 
standard are: the complication of the apparatus, the difficulty of 
measuring, and the high price, of the platinum, which must be 
employed in quite lai^ quantities. From a practical point of view, 
it was evident from the first that the absolute standard would not 
be commonly employed; the International Conference in adopting 
the proposition of Violle cared more for the unification of photo- 
metric standards than for the creation of a unit of light directly use- 
ful in photometric measurements. 
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However, it should not be concluded that Violle gave up the 
introduction of hiB apparatus into industrial practice ; but while the 
practitioners who sought to simplify the absolute standard have 
employed very small masses of platinum, thus sacrificing exactness 
to convenience, Violle has aimed to obtain an apparatus industrial 
and at the same time fulfilling the promises of exactness of the 
original apparatus. 

WmpUflad Model of the TloUe Standard. 

105b According to the plans of Violle, Garpentier constructed the 
apparatus of which Fig. 66 gives the perspective. The fusion of 
platinum is obtaiodd hj the combustion of illuminating gas in 
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oxygen and takes place in a crucible of lime. This crucible is com- 
posed of two parts: the lower part has a cavity iu which the ingot 
of platinum is placed; the upper part serves as a cover, and is also 
hollowed out to correspond to the lower part. 

The two blocks of lime of the lower and upper parts of the 
crucible are mounted in iron; the cover of the crucible has a circu- 
lar channel D which serves tn carry the gas. This channel has two 
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concentric tubes d and d' ; the inner tube corresponds to the tube 
bringing oxygen, and the exterior tube corresponds to the tube O 
through which the illuminating gas comes. 

The valves admitting the gases are operated by two concentric 
rods which are moved by means of the buttons T and T^ ; each of 
these rods works a rack which gears with a toothed sector in which 
the valve terminates. 

When the platinum is melted, the cover is gently raised from the 
•crucible by pressing on the handle P and moved to one side by turn- 
ing it about the axis A by means of a lateral pressure on the 
handle P. We then give to the crucible O a gentle movement back 
and forth by oscillating the crank 3i which works the rack F; in this 
way it is ascertained whether the fusion of the platinum is complete 
iuid the surface perfectly clear. By turning the crank M, the cruci- 
ble is then brought under the screen E. This screen of copper has 
a circular opening 1 sq. cm. in area; it is hollow in order that a 
•current of cold water, carried by the tubes S and B*, may keep it 
from becoming too hot. 

The quantity of light emitted by the surface of the platinum, at 
the instant of the solidification of the metal, and which traverses 
the opening O of the screen, is then exactly equal to the absolute 
unit of light. 

The mirror Jlf, which may be regulated by means of a rotation 
:about two axes perpendicular to one another, serves to reflect the 
light in the desired direction. 

The oxygen necessa^;y for the fusion may be obtained in the ordi- 
nary manner in proportion as it is needed ; but this solution, which 
is quite acceptable in a laboratory, is not at all practicable for common 
use. For the latter, it is simpler to employ the oxygen under pres- 
sure, which is now to be obtained at a comparatively low price. 
This oxygen is stored in cylinders under a pressure of 50 atmos- 
pheres; as the pressure of the gas on leaving the pipe does not 
•exceed that of a few centimeters of mercury, the pressure of the 
oxygen should be reduced to the same value. This reduction of 
pressure is obtained by means of a special regulator fitted to the 
<5ylinder. 

An ordinary cylinder about 0.^ m. in diameter, and 1.50 ul 
in length, suffices for a great number of measurements. Thus Violle 
used the same cylinder for the numerous tests which he made for 
the benefit of visitors to the photometry room, at the Exposition 
<of 1889. 
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The crucible is very easily manipulated, and its installation pre- 
sents no difficulty. It is sufficient to have a gas connection near by, 
and to have at one's disposal a cylinder of oxygen. It is put into 
operation very rapidly, and the fusion of a block of platinum of 
1 kg. is obtained in about a quarter of an hour. 

It is known that the absolute unit of light is obtained at the 
moment of solidification of the platinum ; this is indicated in a pre- 
cise manner by a characteristic flash which is produced regularly 
and surely when a mass of platinum of about 1 kg. is employed ; it 
cannot be attained with the same regularity and the same certainty 
if the mass of platinum is much smaller. This flash is very well 
observed directly ; it is still better appreciated on the photometer 
by following the variations of the light emitted by the standard up 
to the time when it emits its flash ; it is the reading which is made 
at this exact moment which should be counted. The latter is ob- 
tained very surely with a little experience, for it is determined 
instinctively by a comparison of the observations made immediately 
before the solidification with those made immediately after. 

The reading made, it is sufficient to replace the crucible under 
the oxyhydrogen flame; complete fusion is again obtained at the 
end of several minutes, and a new measurement may be commencexi. 

A condition essential to exactness of the measurements is the 
absolute purity of the metal in fusion and the complete absence of 
films on the surface of the liquid metal. When these appear, they 
are removed either mechanically or by a chemical reduction. 

The great importance of the platinum standard is a consequence 
not only of its constancy, and the fact that it can be exactly 
reproduced each time, but also of the quality of its luminous- 
radiations. From the point of view of electric photometry in par- 
ticular, the composition of the light of the absolute standard is 
comparable with that of the light of incandescent lamps under 
ordinary circumstances and, although in a less degree, with that- 
of the arc-light. 

Ths photometric investigation of the arc-light can only be made 
with exactness when the composition of the light emitted by the 
source compared sufficiently resembles the voltaic arc; for this- 
reason the platinum standard in the industrial form appears des- 
tined to render considerable service to electric photometry, especially 
as this form of the apparatus is still susceptible of considerable 
simplification. 

It is sufficient, in fact, to apply to the fusion of platinum th& 
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processes of electric fusion in order to simplify not only the appa- 
ratus, but especially its installation and manipulation. Electricians 
would familiarize themselves much more rapidly with the platinum 
standard were they not obliged to have recourse to oxy hydrogen 
fusion, for electric fusion may be effected rapidly and easily with 
the resources of every well-equipped electro-technical laboratory. 

As electric fusion takes place generally by means of very 
intense currents, it would be easiest to employ the current furnished 
by a battery of accumulators charged in series and discharged in 
parallel. 

The VioUe-SiemenB Standard. 

106. W. Siemens sought to attain the legal standard in such 
a way as to satisfy the requirements of practice while conforming 
as much as possible to the legal definition. However, the simplifi- 
cation attained by Siemens was at the expense of exactness, in this 
way that the apparatus does not exactly fulfil the conditions which 
the International Conference resolved upon. 

The platinum is taken at its point of fusion and not at its point 
of soliditication. It is not known for cei-tain whether there exists 
any difference between the points of fusion and solidification of 
platinum. As to the constancy of the light emitted at this moment, 
it has not been perfectly proven ; thus Cross has observed that the 
luminous intensity is somewhat greater if one employs platinum 
which has been melted many times ; the influence of this is insen- 
sible on the point of solidification, which is an additional ai-gument 
in favor of Violle's method. 

Figures BQ and 56 bia represent horizontal and vertical cuts of 
the apparatus ; it consists essentially of a small metallic box, one of 
whose sides is pierced with a conical opening ; the surface of the 
smallest circle measures exactly one-tenth of a square centimeter. 
Immediately behind this window there is a very thin (0.02 mm.) 
ribbon of platinum o or 6 mm. in width, which extends beyond the 
edge of the opening in all directions. Through the platinum ribbon 
there is passed an electric current whose intensity goes on increasing 
gradually ; the brightness of the light emitted through the conical 
opening increases also gradually up to the instant when the platinum 
melts and the brightness suddenly disappears. 

This progressive increase in th** intensity permits the operator 
to balance in the photometer at each instant the illuminations of the 
lamp studied and of the platinum standard. The quantity of light 
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emitted by tliis apparatus, at the instant of the fusion of the plati- 
num, is equal to a tenth of the absolute standard, i.e. about 0.3 
capccl. 

The International Congress of Electricians of 1889 having decided 
to give the name of decimal candle (bougie dicimaSe) to the 
twentieth part of the absolute platinum unit, the Vio lie-Siemens 
staiiilard h»s thus a luminous intensity equal to two decimal candles. 

A special mechanism, inside the case, managed by the handle g, 
is designed to bring a uew ribbon of platinum before the window in 
place of the one which has been melted; the experiment may then 
be repeated without loss of time. 

Liebenthal*, in the course of very extended investigations of the 
Siemens Stan lard, niuditied to some exteut the ordinal apparatus; 



the small metallic box K bears the metallic plate A, insulated from 
the frame, on which there is a coil R of platinum ribbon ; this plate 
bears, further, the small movable guide m, and the fixed guide Jf of 
greater size ; one of the terminals P of the apparatus is also con- 
nected with this plate, while the other Q is fixed directly in the side 
of the metallic box. The platinum ribbon, after having left the 
cylinder R, passes by the guiden m and M, against which it is 
pressed by the spring f, and before the opening D whose area is 
exactly 0.1 sq. cm.; it is then grasped by the clamp S\ a key 
which governs the guide m allows the tension of the platinum ribbon 
to be varied. 

• Lam. Si., Vol. XXXI. p, 116. 
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The current brought to the terminal i* enters the platinum ribboa 
at the guide Jf principally, then Is conducted by the spring Z to the 
terminal Q. When the ciiciiit is broken because of the fusion of the 
platinum, the rod g ia pressed, which pushes the movable clamp S 
upon the plate A, where it opens ; when the rod g and the movable 
olampiS are drawn back, the ulamp closes and draws along a new 
piece of the platinum ribbon to be used; with 1 gram of metal, 
costing about 60 cents, 50 measui'Cinents may be made. 

The first measurement of Liebenthal gave good enough results ; 
but soon quite large errors appeared, caused by irregularities in the 
spring/, which rested on the guide m only; the portion of the plat- 
inum ribbon traversed by the current thus being longer, fusion took 
place near Jf and not opposite the opening D. 
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Liebenthal was then led to somewhat modify his apparatus; 
doing away with the contact at Jf or at m not having given good 
results, a simple screw, insulated from the metal box and pressing 
the platinum ribbon against M, replaced advantageously the original 
arrangement. The guide m was also done away with, because the 
tension of the ribbon could be regulated well enough by the clamp S, 
and experience, furthermore, showed that the degree of tension of 
the platinum ribbon had only a very slight influence on the luminous 
jmwer of the lamp. To obtain good contacts, the cylinder M must 
further be covered with a strip of platinum ; with these modifica- 
tions, the apparatus worked successfulty from that time. 

When rolling the platinum on the cylinder B, care should be 
taken to avoid wrinkling the ribbon, for the least break displaces 
the point of fusion and modifies the li;jht einitteJ. 
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Increase in the intensity of the current produces at first a rapid 
increase in the luminous intensity ; it then becomes slower as the 
instant of fusion approaches; finally , fusion takes place suddenly, and 
the light disappears. 

The last photometric setting which is made before extinction is 
alone valuable. 

Liebenthal made a certain number of comparisons with Hefner's 
acetate of amyl lamp, taking with the latter all the precautions 
enumerated above and employing a liquid carefully rectified. 

He found that the mean deviation of a photometric comparison 
between the acetate of amyl lamp and the platinum standard was 
about 2.9 per cent, while other measurements gave 0.9 per cent 
for the mean deviation of the comparisons of the acetate of amyl 
lamps. 

These variations, as Liebenthal elsewhere remarks with justice, 
do not result alone from such large real variations in the luminous 
intensity of the platinum standard, due for instance to variations 
in the molecular structure and in the emissive power of the metal ; 
they are due in great part to the difference in color of the two 
sources of light. At the moment of fusion, the platinum standard 
emits a much whiter light than that of the acetate of amyl lamp ; 
the measurements are then affected by all the causes of error which 
render the comparison of two differently colored luminous sources 
so difficult. 

The luminous intensity of the platinum standard in terms of the 
acetate of amyl lamp was also determined many times by Liebenthal. 
He found that 1 Violle-Siemens unit = 1.757 Hefner units. 

Whatever may be the merits of the Siemens standard and the 
ingenuity displayed in the details of the apparatus, it is important 
not to lose sight of two principal defects. 

The observer must make the setting at the precise moment when 
fusion takes place ; now at this same moment the emission of light 
ceases suddenly. The photometric setting must then be made, so to 
speak, on the wing. 

Further, the Siemens standard does not exactly reproduce a tenth 
of the absolute standard of Violle ; for the observation is made at 
the moment of fusion and not at that of solidification of the platinum, 
which may produce a quite considerable difference with respect to the 
quantity of light emitted ; further, very slight lack of uniformity in 
the section of the ribbon and of homogeneity in the metal is en()n;;;h 
to cause very sensible variations. 
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107. To conclude, we give a double-entry table which sums up 
all the comparisons of different photometric standards made by 
Violle. 



Yiolle units . . 

Carcels . . . 

Star candles 

German candles 

English candles 

Hefner- Alteneck 
lamps . . 



YloDa 

Unite. 


Cinela. 


Star 
Candles. 


Oarman 
Candles. 


English 
Candles. 


1.000 


2.08 


16.1 


16.4 


18.5 


0.481 


1.00 


7.76 


7.89 


8.91 


0.062 


0.180 


1.00 


1.02 


1.15 


0.061 


0.127 


0.084 


1.00 


1.13 


0.054 


0.112 


0.870 


0.886 


1.00 


0.063 


0.114 


0.863 


0.869 


0.98 



Helher- 

Alteneck 

Lamps. 



18.9 
9.08 
1.17 
1.15 
1.02 

1.00 



CHAPTER IV. 

amtBRATi BQXnPMERT AND AUXIIiXART APPARATUS 

OP PRACTICAL PHOTOICBTRT. 

108. The preceding chapters have been devoted to the study of 
photometric apparatus and units of measurement There remains 
to be found the best manner of arranging them for measurements 
and the precautions which must be taken to obtain satisfactory 
precision. 

Photometry Room. 

109. In every laboratory where it is desired to make photo- 
metric measurements, there should be set apart a special place, 
judiciously chosen, and satisfying the following fundamental coiih 
ditions. 

The photometry room should be large enough. It is a great 
error to crowd the photometric apparatus into a small room, espe- 
cially when photometric standards based on combustion are used, 
e.g. carcel, Hefner, petroleum lamps, candles, etc. 

The luminous intensity of these photometric standards varies 
greatly with the degree of purity of the surrounding air ; it dimin- 
ishes in proportion as the quantity of carbonic acid gas in the air 
increases. For instance, at the end of an hour the products of respi- 
ration of two people are sufficient to vitiate the air in a large room 
so as to produce a very noticeable diminution in the luminous 
intensity. Further, the presence of lights brings about an elevation 
of temperature which contributes to render the measurements less 
exact, owing to the fatigue of the observer. This can be remedied 
only imperfectly in a photometer room of small dimensions by 
introducing a little stronger system of ventilation. No attempt 
should be made to use ventilating apparatus during the measurements 
themselves, for the photometric standards should be free from even 
the smallest currents of air. Recourse should be had to it between 
measurements, which, however, produces each time a disturbance in 
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the regulation of the standard lamp. We do not know then whether 
the luminous intensity of the lamp returns to its initial value or 
not. 

The photometry room should have its walls painted a dull black, 
and it should be possible to obtain complete darkness. This con- 
dition is indispensable if the photometric screen is to receive only 
such light as comes from the two sources to be compared. It more- 
over permits the eye to rest in the interval between measurements. 

The light necessary for reading the apparatus and making notes 
should be furnished by lamps of small intensity, fitted with reflectors 
which do not allow the light to be diffused over the room. 

During the setting of the photometer, the observer should be 
shielded from luminous rays coming directly from the two sources. 
For this there may be used either screens or a black cloth like that 
used by photographers. The latter has, however, the objection that 
it makes the observer very warm. 

Peraonal Brron. 

HO. Like all measurements in which the personality of the 
observer enters directly, photometric measurements are affected by 
personal errors which may be very considerable. In a general way 
the personal error is proportionately less when the observed phe- 
nomenon is precise and leaves the observer no chance for doubt. 
In photometric measurements the determination of the equality of 
the illumination of the two parts of the screen depends very largely 
on the judgment of the observer, especially when there is a differ- 
ence in tint. From this some sensible personal errors must result ; 
this was discovered as soon as the exactness of photometric measure- 
ments permitted. This fact was proven only recently in a precise 
manner by Nichols*. The following is the method used by him, a 
method which may serve as an example for researches of this kind. 

Three incandescent lamps of 16 candle power at 110 volts, chosen 
so as to have as nearly as possible the same luminous intensity, are 
placed in shunt, using a battery of accumulators of 120 volts, the 
circuits separating beyond a rheostat which regulates the intensity 
of the current. 

One of the lamps Li being taken as a standard, the two others, 
Xs and L^ are successively compared with it, so as to obtain the 



• Lum. ^/., Vol. XXXIII. p. 414. 
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ratio of their luminous intensities, -?. It is found, for instancOi in 



this way, that 



:p= 1.0032 ±0.0016. 

•*8 



Next, while always preserving the same intensity of current 
through the lamps, we determine the ratio - ^ by directly comparing 

the luminous intensities of the two lamps, the lamp L^ being placed 
at the right, the lamp L^ at the left of the screen. 

To avoid errors due to slight variations in the intensity of the 
currents, the lamps studied were given 12 instead of 16 candle 
power ; for, at this intensity, variations of current are much less felt 
in the luminous intensity. 

The ratio -? was determined by ten different observers. The fol- 
lowing table gives the values obtained in this manner, as well as the 
corresponding personal error, which was calculated by assuming as 

the real value of -^ the quantity 1.0032, obtained by double com- 

parison. Each number is the mean of the results of ten different 
measurements ; the probable error of this mean was determined. 





Observer. 


Value of -"• 


Penonal Error. 






A 


1.0590 ± 0.0040 


-0.0568 






B 


0.9701 ± 0.0044 


+ 0.0331 






C 


1.0021 ± 0.0022 


- 0.0189 






D 


1.0191 ± 0.0072 


- 0.0159 






E 


1.0182 ± 0.0039 


- 0.0150 






F 


1.0902 ± 0.0067 


- 0.0870 






G 


1.0733 ± 0.0063 


- 0.0701 






H 


1.0293 ± 0.0042 


-0.0261 






I 


1.0297 ± 0.0060 


-0.0268 






J 


1.0220 ± 0.0027 


0.0188 





It is then seen that the ratio -^ was found by all the observers, 



'8 



except one, greater than 1.0032, the value obtained by indirect com- 
parison which eliminates personal errors. The personal error of 
the ten observers, then, varies between — 0.0870 and -h 0.0331 ; i.e. 
between — 8 per cent and + 3 per cent 
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HI. These measurements were made by means of the Bunsen 
photometer, having two lateral Rudorff mirrors. The observer 
^viewed the two images of the spot, the left image with the left eye, 
the right image with the right eye. 

Nichols assumes that in this case the personal error is due in a 
great part to a difference in sensitiveness of the eyes of the 
observer ; the latter then judges that the screen is at too great a dis- 
tance from the lamp whose rays fall directly on the side of the spot 
which is observed by the less sensitive eye. According to this explana- 
tion, the right eye must' have been more sensitive than the left for 
the nine observers who had a negative personal error, while the 
inverse must have been true for the tenth (J5). 

Afterwards some observations were made with one eye, the other 
.being blind-folded ; . these observations became more difficult, but on 
the other hand more sure, and likewise the observer felt more confi- 
dence in them. Further, the results obtained with the left eye were 
identical with those obtained with the right. Thus the values 
obtained by the observers A and B, which differed at first by 8 per 
€ent, are absolutely concordant when only one eye at a time is used 
in the observations. 

Below are some significant figures : 



Obeenrer. 


Eye. 


/2 

Is 


Personal Error. 


A 
A 
B 
B 


Bight. 

Left. 
Bight. 

Left. 


1.0028 ± 0.0010 
1.0001 ± 0.0019 
1.0001 ± 0.0017 
1.0031 ± 0.0018 


0.0004 
0.0031 
0.0031 
0.0001 



The preceding shows then that the personal error is far from 
being a negligible quantity in photometry; the only means of 
remedying it is to employ photometers which allow monocular 
observations. 
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Thm Photometzio Benoli. 

In the study of the Foucault photometer (§ 20), we 
described the complete equipment and the apparatus for measuring 
and regulating the distances d] and (2, of the radiants from the screen. 
We did the same for the Bunsen photometer (§ 24). 

It is, however, proper to add to these descriptions, for the 
photometric bench is an essential part common to the majority of 
the numerous photometric apparatus which we have described in the 
second chapter. 

The photometric bench is an optical bench strongly and carefully 
constructed. Its object is to permit the measurement of the distances 
di and d, from the screen to the two radiants. It has a divided scale 
on which the positions of the screen are read. 

In the majority of cases, the two lights to be compared are 
fixed at the ends of the bench, and the reading is effected by moving 
the screen alone. This method is the most advantageous, as the 
observer regulates at will the position of the screen so as to obtain 
the most precise setting. 

The intensity of the standard being /|, that of the source studied 
/„ we have the equation, 

The length of the photometric bench being represented by I, and 
the distance di from the screen to the standard by x, we have 

and the preceding equation becomes 

It is advantageous to calculate a table of values of the fraction 

V ~ ^^ - for the length I of the photometric bench employed. This 
or 

table may be calculated for values of x varying from millimeter to 
millimeter in the parts of the bench most frequently used. 

113. The table of values of the coefficient ^ ^„^^ is of great 

ar 

service in the standardizing of incandescent lamps. It is well 
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^nown that there should be determined for each lamp the voltage 
which really corresponds to the nominal luminous intensity. The 
lamps are then classified according to their voltage. 

There is employed as a photometric standard an incandescent 
lamp whose voltage is maintained constant and whose corresponding 
luminous intensity is exactly known. 

Let us assume that the lamp to be studied should give a lumi- 
nous intensity of J, candles. This intensity will really be obtained 
when the screen occupies on the photonietric bench the division x 
determined by means of the equation 



vhenoe * — 



1 + 



4 



A single example will suffice to show the use of this formula. 

Let us suppose that the standard Ii gives 12 candles at 65 volts. 
What position must be given to the screen in order that the lamp 
studied may give 16 candles at the moment when the photometric 
setting is exact? 

Let us assume that we have I s 300 cm., which is a very prac- 
tical value. We shall have 

aj=—52L_= 139.5 cm. 

H-Vfl 

We may calculate a table for x in terms of the ratio -^ and for 
the length of bench used. ^ 

Following is a table of this kind calculated for { = 300 cm. 
The table is arranged as usual with the tens in the left-hand vertical 

column and the units in the top row. In the numerical example 

T 16 
preceding we had -^= — = 1.33. Looking up 1.33 in the table, we 

find a? =139.3. ^» ^ 
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*• . 





1 


s 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


s 


9 


1 
60 


26.0 


23.8 


22.7 


21.7 


20.8 


19.8 


19.0 


18.2 


17.4 


16.7 


60 


16.0 


15.4 


14.7 


14.2 


13.6 


13.1 


12.6 


12.1 


11.6 


11.2 


70 


10.8 


10.4 


10.0 


9.7 


9.3 


9.00 


8.69 


8.39 


8.10 


7.83 


80 


7.56 


7.31 


7.07 


6.84 


6.61 


6.40 


6.19 


6.99 


6.80 


6.62 


00 


5.44 


5.27 


5,11 


4.95 


4.80 


4.66 


4.62 


4.38 


4.26 


4.12 


100 


4.00 


3.88 


3.77 


3.66 


3.56 


3.44 


3.36 


3.26 


3.16 


3.07 


110 


2.98 


2.90 


2.82 


2.74 


2.66 


2.69 


2.52 


2.46 


2.38 


2.31 


120 


2.25 


2.19 


2.13 


2.07 


2.01 


1.96 


1.91 


1.86 


1.80 


1.76 


ISO 


1.71 


1.66 


1.62 


1.68 


1.53 


1.49 


1.46 


1.42 


1.38 


1.34 


140 


1.300 


1.271 


1.238 


1.205 


1.173 


1.142 


1.113 


1.083 


1.056 


1.027 


160 


1.000 


0.974 


0.948 


0.923 


0.899 


0.875 


0.852 


0.830 


0.808 


0.787 


100 


0.765 


0.745 


0.726 


0.706 


0.688 


0.669 


0.652 


0.634 


0.617 


0.601 


170 


0.685 


0.569 


0.554 


0.439 


0.524 


0.510 


0.496 


0.483 


0.470 


0.457 


180 


0.444 


0.432 


0.420 


0.409 


0.397 


0.386 


0.376 


0.366 


0.366 


0.345 


100 


0.335 


0.326 


0.316 


0.307 


0.298 


0.290 


0.282 


0.273 


0.266 


0.268 


200 


0.250 


0.243 


0.235 


0.228 


0.221 


0.215 


0.208 


0.202 


0.196 


0.190 


210 


0.184 


0.178 


0.172 


0.167 


0.161 


0.156 


0.151 


0.146 


0.141 


0.137 


220 


0.132 


0.128 


0.123 


0.119 


0.115 


0.111 


0.107 


0.104 


0.100 


0.096 


230 


0.093 


0.089 


0.086 


0.083 


0.080 


0.076 


0.074 


0.071 


0.068 


0.065 


240 


0.063 


0.060 


0.057 


0.055 


0.053 


0.060 


0.048 


0.046 


0.044 


0.042 


250 


0.04 


0.038 


0.036 


0.035 


0.033 


0.031 


0.030 


0.028 


0,027 


0.025 



114. To conclude, we give a description of the photometric 
bench of the Physico-Technical Institute of Berlin, which was used 
in the researches of Lummer and Brodhun. 

It consists of two steel bars more than 2 m. in length; these 
have a thickness of 25 mm., a height of 50 mm., and the distance 
between them is about 100 mm. Under these circumstances bend- 
ing of the bench is not to be feared. Three cars roll on these bars 
with a very easy movement They may be stopped by means of 
a lever in any position on the bench. Each of them has a vernier 
which reads to about 0.3 mm. on the millimetric divisions engraved 
on the upper face of one of the bars. 

The body of each car consists of a rather thick metallic sheet 
with an opening in which a steel tube may be moved vertically. 
On these tubes are fixed the photometric box and the supports of 
the two luminous sources respectively. Care is then taken to 
regulate each vernier so that its zero may coincide with the axis of 
the vertical tube. 

Further, the car of the photometric box has an arrangement 
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which allows it to be moved rapidly 2 or 3 em., which is indis- 
pensable for verifying the exactness of the photometric setting. 

Benches planned for industrial measurements need not neces- 
sarily be constructed with so great care; but they should comply 
to some extent with the principal conditions mentioned above. 

Equipment of the Photometlio Laboratoiy. 

lis. It is not possible to give in advance plans and details for 
the equipment of a laboratory of photometry, for they depend too 
much on the object for which the laboratory was built There is 
in this regard a fundamental difference between a laboratory for 
research or for instruction, and an industrial laboratory for testing. 
We shall not occupy ourselves with the former kind except to men- 
tion some remarkable installations. 

One of the first electro-photometric laboratories built in all par- 
ticulars according to a determined plan is that which served at the 




Fig. 58. — Photometry Room at the Manioh Exposition. 

tests of the Committee of Experiments at the Electrical Exposition at 
Munich in 1882. Figure 5S gives the arrangement of the apparatus. 
AB and BO are two photometric benches 6 and 12 m. in length, 
respectively, on which may be moved the Bunsen screens a, 6. The 
standard adopted was the candle, with various intermediate standards, 
«.^. the candle-burner (beobottgie) of Giroud, shown at II, regulating 
the Argand burner at III, and an intensive Siemens burner shown 
at V. The Argand burner served to measure incandescent lamps 
placed at IV, and the intensive Siemens burner to measure arc- 
lamps placed at VI. The supply of the three gas-burners was meas- 
ured by three meters (?„ (?„ Os regulated by the general regulator R, 

The standard candle is placed at II, the incandescent lamp at I, 
and a large petroleum lamp occupies the place of the Siemens inten- 
sive burner at V. 

The arrangement of the various intermediate standards shows the 
order in which the measurements should be made. First the candle- 
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burner II is compared with the candle I, then the candle>bumer 11 
with the Argaud burner III; and, finally, this last with the incan- 
descent lamp IV. The light sources II, III, IV bum throughout 
the measurements. They are masked by a screen when not in use. 

To measure the intensity of the arc-lamp at certain inclinations^ 
there is fixed to the end C of the photometric bench a mirror mov- 
able about a horizontal axis. The lamp VI is then raised to well- 
determined heights, corresponding to inclinations of 15°, 30®, etc., 
so that the rays may be reflected by the mirror parallel to the axis of 
the photometer. 

The striking thing about this equipment is the number of inter- 
mediate standards furnished by gas-burners. Nowadays one would 
rather have recourse to incandescent lamps. 

The equipment of the laboratory of the Electrical Exposition at 
Vienna in 1883 only differed from that at Munich by doing away 
with the gas-burners employed as intermediate standards. 

At Philadelphia, the committee of the Franklin Institute em- 
ployed with the greatest success the Methven screen (Fig. 48) com- 
bined with a burner of the Argand type, 
while at Antwerp, as at Paris in 1881, use 
was made of the carcel lamp. For arc- 
lamps, however, an intensive Siemens bur- 
ner was used at Antwerp as an intermedi- 
ate standard. 

Figure 59 shows the equipment of the 
photometry room used by the Committee 
on Tests at Antwerp. This room was 
divided by a partition BBB of black cloth. 
The photometric bench P served to com- 
pare the arc-lamp L with the Siemens 
burner placed at iS ; a second bench placed 
at P' served to measure the intensity of 
the Siemens burner in terms of the carcel 
standard. Observations were made simul- 
taneously with both apparatus. 
Among the number of best equipped laboratories of photometry 
should be cited the one which D. Monnier installed in 1883 for the 
Association for the Study of Electricity, formed by the principal 
French gas companies. The photometric part of this laboratory is 
provided with the latest apparatus. 

An industrial laboratory for testing does not necessarily include 




Fio. 60. — Photometry Room at the 
Antwerp Expositioii. 
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:all the apparatus of a laboratory for investigation or instruction, but 
the general plan remains the same as that which is given above, if 
the measurement of the luminous intensity of arc-lamps is to be 
included. If measurements are restricted to incandescent lamps, the 
equipment may be considerably simplified. 

The choice of the photometric screen is very important Up to 
the present, the Foucault screen and the Bunsen screen have had the 
preference. But the Lummer and Brodhun screen is much superior 
to them and ought to be adopted as far as possible. 

As to auxiliary apparatus, there is room for choice among those 
whose description will follow. 

Dibdin'B Radial Photomoter. 

116. Are and incandescent lamps emit quantities of light varying 
with the direction of the luminous rays; this variation is much 
greater with these than with ordinary gas-lights. Therefore it is of 
-the greatest importance to be able to measure the intensity of a 
radiant in any direction. 

Attention was called to this for the first time by Allard in his 
memoir on the intensity and range of lighthouse beacons. 

The method which presents itself is to turn the entire photometric 
bench so as to place it in the direction of the luminous rays. It 
is this which Ayrton and Perry (§ 39) realized in their disper- 
sion photometer. Weber's photometer (§ 52) also realizes this 
condition. 

The apparatus, being movable about a vertical axis, may be 
turned in any azimuth. As the tube which serves to determine the 
direction of the photometer from the light studied is movable about 
a horizontal axis, it follows that it may be set equally well at any 
inclination. 

Ordinary screens, the Bunsen screen for instance, may, however, 
be employed for the measurement of the inclined rays, account 
being taken of the fact that the illumination of the screen does not 
depend on the distance alone of the luminous sources, but also on 
the angle of incidence of the rays which fall on the screen. Natu- 
rally account should also be taken of the loss of light due to absorp- 
tion and reflection ; this loss increases with the angle of incidence 
of the rays. 

Dibdin found, for instance, that for the Bunsen screen which he 
employed it was : 
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5% for an angle of incidenoe of 22.6°. 
]2 ** ** *^ *^ ** ** 46° 

69 •» '* ** " ♦• •* 67.6°. 

Unfortunately these numbers are only of value for Dibdin's 
particular screen, and should be determined anew in each particular 
case. 

This correction may be eliminated by so placing the photometric 
bench that the rays strike the two sides of the screen at the same 
angle. Hartley * first proposed to make the screen movable about 
an axis, so as to place it always in the bisecting plane of the dihedral 
angle formed by the two radiants and the photometer. 

Dibdin realized this arrangement in the radial photometer f, the 
arrangement of which is given in Figs. 60 and 61. 




FiuB. 00 and 61. —Dibdin's Photometer. 

Upon a horizontal base rest two vertical guides ; the guide Ti is 
fixed and carries the light to be studied L^ on a block movable in a 
slot The guide Tj, which may be moved horizontally, supports at R 
the photometric screen. 

The two guides further carry two arms which are hinged at Ot 
and Oj. The arm Bi has an index which shows on a divided circle 
at Oi the angle which the rays from L^ falling on the photometric 
screen make with the horizontal. At Oj there is further a seotor 
divided into half-degrees. To make a measurement, the index of 
the screen is placed on the division of O2 which corresponds to the 

•Zttwi. £l.y Vol. X. p. 58. 

t Lum, JSl, Vol. XXX. p. 227. 
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number on Oi. The photometric standard L^ is supported on the 
divided arm Bf, along which it may be moved at wilL The length 
of the arm Bi being constant, the distance of the radiant Li from 
the screen F is invariable, so that the arm B^ may be graduated 
directly in candles. 

Dibdin's radial photometer may be simplified by making the 
movements of the screen depend on those of Bi and B2, so that 
the screen is always placed in the bisecting plane of the angle 
formed by ^i and ^ This simplification is obtained in the appa- 
ratus shown in the preceding figure by means of the articulations 
EF and OF. The graduated sector Oa may then be omitted. 

RouBseau's Radial Photometer. 

117. At the time of the photometric measurements of the arc- 
lamps exhibited at Antwerp in 1885, Eousseau * invented an appar 
ratus which is much like that of Dibdin, but which provides for the 
employment of the Rumford photometer. Below is a description of 
this apparatus (Fig. 62). 

The lamp A is suspended between two uprights, and a mechanism 
operated by the crank W enables it to be raised and lowered. On 
these uprights there is also fixed a circular box E ; from the center 
of this box two rods diverge, one, O, horizontal, the other, F, inclined, 
each carrying a movable mirror N and M, At the center of the box 
E is found a white screen 0, carried on the rod OH*, this forms one 
of the diagonals of an articulated quadrilateral OKHI, so that the 
screen always makes equal angles with the direction of the rods 
O and F. 

When it is desired to use this apparatus, the lamp A is placed 
behind the graduated circle E^ so that the light is opposite the cen- 
ter 0, and at a distance as small as the form of the lamp studied 
will permit. The light emitted by this source is reflected by the 
mirrors M and N (cut from the same glass), which project on the 
white screen the shadows of the two rods m and n, also fixed on 
the rods O and F» One of the mirrors being fixed, the other is 
moved in or out until equality of the shadows projected is obtained. 

Krdss has constructed a model of Rousseau's photometer com- 
bined with a Bunsen screen, for the use of those who prefer this 
photometer to that of Rumford. This model is made with great 



* Comptes rendus des travaux de Comlte internationale des essais Hectriqtie 
de VExposUioH d^AnverSy p. 86. 
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oare; it possesses, in particular, an arrangement which allows one 
to determine quickly whetlicr the voltaic arc i« acouratel; centered 
with reference to the apparatus or not. 



Vemoa-HaiooortB Holo);diotomatar. 

118. This apparatus* is baaed on the employment of theBunsen 
screen combined with a system of mirrors, planned so as to avoid 
errors due to the movements which the lights compared unde^o. 
What characterizes this apparatus is, that the lamp to be measured 
and the system of mirrors are not placed on the photometric bench, 

• Xuni. Jil., Vol. XXIX. p. 288; Elect- Rev. (LoDdon), July 13, 1888. 
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but on a table or on independent supports ; the screen alone is mov- 
able on the photometric bench. 

The apparatus is corapospd of two mirrors, the lai^r of which 
(Fig. 63) is clamped at the end of a horizontal axis carried hy a 
support B ; the center of the mirror corresponds to the center of the 
axis, but the mirror may be inclined at any angle. This axis is 
placed at the height of the Bunsen screen and in the direction of the 
axis of the photometer. At the other end of this axis (which is not 
shown ia the figure) is hinged a sliding arm carrying at its end a 



small mirror. By this arrangement it is seen that the two mirrors 
always turn together about the axis of the photometer, and these rota- 
tions are read on the divided disc, which, farther, Berves as a 
screen and avoids having the direct rays from the lamp to be studied 
fall on the Bunsen screen. 

Figures 63 and 64 show the apparatus arranged for the measure- 
ment of the horizontal rays from the lamp L placed behind and 
masked by the divided circle. Figure 66 shows the artangement of 
the apparatus to measure vertical rays. It is evident from the con- 
struction that when once the rays have been adjusted along the axis 
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of the photometer tbey will remain there for all positioiis of the arm 
A, taking with them the horizontal axis of the mirror M. 

Wb may thus make all the relative measurements of the luminous 
intensity at a giren angle; to make an absolute measurement, we 
commence by comparing the horizontal rays emitted by the lamp L 
both with and without the system of two mirrors, very easily removed 





because of the arrangement of the support; there is thus obtained 
the factor of reduction by which the intensities found must be multi- 
plied to compensate for absorption ; naturally, account should be 
taken, in the measurements, of the increase in the distance due to the 
various reflections of the rays. 

Fretiminaiy measurements showed that the absorption by the 
two mirrors was only 1.8 i>er cent [See Appendix D,] 
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BOIUb's Axiangement 

119. Millis replaced the reflecting mirror by a total reflection 
prism, while using the ordinary photometric bench and the Bunsen 
screen. 

Figure 66 shows the general arrangement of the apparatus in the 
plan and elevation. The electric lamp is placed on its support at h 
and V, while atp and|>' there is a total reflection prism. 

This prism is mounted at the end of a copper tube fixed on a 
tripod ; the tube has a plumb-line. The perpendicular faces of the 
prism must be large enough (13 sq. 
cm. at least). The prism may be 
moved about three axes which inter- 
sect at the middle of the principal 
edLgQ\ because of this arrangement the 
point remains fixed, regardless of the 
various rotations which may be given 
to the prism by means of screws. A 
pointed rod may be so placed that, 
when put in place of the prism, its 
point occupies exactly the point where 
the middle of the principal edge of the 
latter was found. 

To make measurements, we first 
find the foot V of the vertical line 
passing through the lamp, and lay off from this point a line of 
length Vc determined by the angle at which we wish to measure the 
luminous intensity of the lamp. Next, a cord is stretched from h to 
e, and the tripod, with its copper point fixed in the support, is 
moved until the point touches the cord. From the point p^ deter- 
mined by the plumb-line a perpendicular is drawn to 6'c, and the 
photometric bench is so arranged that its axis passes through this 
perpendicular. 

It is necessary to adjust the prism until the rays which come 
from the source studied are reflected parallel to the photometric 
bench. We should then determine the correction to be applied to 
the measurements in order to take account of absorption of light by 
the prism. 



lt=lM 
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The Xhnployment of Mbron. 

120. The preceding apparatus permits photometric comparisons 
to be made at any angle. It is, however, not absolutely necessary to 
have recourse to special apparatus; most frequently the ordinary 
photometric bench may suffice, care being taken to employ a mirror 
reflecting the rays from the source studied horizontally upon the 
screen. It is this method which was adopted by the Committee on 
Tests at Munich. 

The mirror must be movable about a horizontal axis, and its incli- 
nation must be easily measured on a divided circle. As the rays 
coming from the source make an angle a with the normal to the mirror, 
it is necessary, in order that they may be reflected in a horizontal 
direction, that this angle a should be exactly half of the angle formed 
by the rays with the horizontal 

This angle is calculated in advance by measuring the height h of 
the light above the axis of the mirror and its horizontal distance d 

to the mirror. It follows that tan2a = -; it is then sufficient to 

d 

place the mirror at the division a of the divided circle in order that 
the rays from the source may be reflected horizontally. 

In order to vary the angle a, i.e, the inclination at which the 
lumihous intensity is measured, we may suspend the source studied 
by a cord and elevate and lower it at will, or, again, increase or 
decrease the distance of the mirror from the foot of the perpendio- 
ular passing through the source. 

This arrangement is satisfactory if the source can be placed verti- 
cally above the axis of the photometer. But this is not always the 
case. The mirror should then be movable about a vertical axis 
also. The angle of rotation about the vertical axis corresponds 
to the azimuth A, while the angle of rotation about the horizontal 
axis corresponds to the height k. We have then, by formulae of 
spherical trigonometry, as the condition for the reflected rays being 

horizontal, 

cos 2 a = cos A cos k. 

The following arrangement may also be reconjmended, A hori- 
zontal axis R is placed parallel to the axis of the photometer and 
above it. There is then flxed on this axis a movable arm to which 
is suspended the radiant, an arc-lamp for instance [the arc being at 
the same distance below the point of suspension as the photometer 
axis is below the axis of the arm]. The point of attachment of the 
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arm is directly above the mirror. Turning this arm, the radiant 
describes a portion of a circumference of which the mirror occupies 
the center. The mirror remaining fixed, the distance from the 
radiant is invariable. 

Sautter and Lemonnier also employed advantageously the follow- 
ing arrangement. The arc-lamp is placed on a support movable 
about a vertical axis, opposite a divided scale on which an index 
shows exactly the height of the axis. 

The mirror is fixed on a divided rod and is movable about a 
horizontal axis. It has an index which allows the determination 
of the inclination of the mirror by a simple reading on the rod and 
an easy calculation. 

All the preceding apparatus call for the employment of one 
or more mirrors. Before using them, the loss of light due to 
absorption of the mirror should be determined ; that is, we should 
determine the coefficient of reflection at different angles. This 
measurement is made most easily in the following way. 

By means of the ordinary photometer, we compare the luminous 
intensities of two radiants as constant as possible ; for instance, two 
petroleum lamps or two incandescent lamps. We thus obtain the 

ratio — Next, the same determination is made by means of the 

mirror, and another ratio ~ is obtained. The coefficient of reflec- 

a« a 

tion of the mirror is then a = — , and the loss by absorption is 

represented by the expression (1 — a). All the results obtained 

with the mirror should then be multiplied by the factor — 

Below are some values obtained by Sautter and Lemonnier, using 
a silvered mirror, and others obtained at the Munich Exposition in 
the same way. 



Angle of Inddenoe. 


Scatter and Lemonnier. 


Munich. 




a. 


a. 


60 


0.68 


.... 


10° 


0.74 


0.700 


16° 


0.81 


0.690 


20P 


0.85 


0.606 


26° 


0.86 


0.700 


80° 


0.86 


0.695 


HOP 


• • • • 


0.696 
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Recent meaanrameiits b; TTppeubom confirm these reanlta and 
show in particular that absorptioa depends in a sensible manner on 
the angle of incidence ; it is necessary then to determine the coeffi- 
cient of diminution of a mirror for the various values of the angle of 
incidence at which it is employed. 



12L It is also indispensable to measure the luminous intensity of 
an incandescent lamp in several directions ; however, we usually con- 
fine ourselves to making these meaBuiements in Ute same horizontal 



plane for various azimuths, the variations of the horizontal ii 
being as much aa is generally desired. 

Many pieces of apparatus have been invented to facilitate these 
measurements. Below is the description of that which the Com- 
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■mittee on Electrical Teats used with great ancceas at the Antwerp 
■Exposition. 

It consists (Fig. 67) of a board fixed vertically at one of the 
ends of the photometric bench parallel to its axis. Against this 
board rests a circle divided at intervals of 22° .5 by notches with 
■which a projection on a flexible spring, which is tangent to the 
circumference of the circle, may engage ; this circle is movable about a 
horizontal axis passing through its center and supported by the board. 

At the center of the circle is fixed a tube of three branches 
D, E, F, the first and the laat being parallel to the plane of the 
circle, the second perpendicular ; the support of the lamp is adjusted 
in the tube 6, which may be clamped in 
the other tube. The lamp may be set 
and fixed by a screw-olamp, so as to be 
exactly opposite the center of the grad- 
uated circle; the tube 0, and conse- 
quently the lamp, may be turned about 
the axis of the filament. The movable 
tube has a fixed index perpendicular to 
this axis, serving to measure the angle 
of rotation on a divided circle ; the 
latter has further a stop which allows 
the lamp to be fixed during the measure- 
ments, in any azimuth. 

Heim also invented a small support 
which has been slightly modified by 
Krilas so as to avoid having the support 
ever placed in the path of the rays. 
Figure 68 gives a view of this apparatus 
which is placed vertically on the photo- 
metric bench by inserting the block A 
in the slot of the bench. The index Z 

serves to indicate the position of the fto,«._Hdni-KrUMSQ Dort 
apparatus. 

The support B may be moved vertically, but it is not movable 
about a vertical axis. This arm carries at c the horizontal axis 
about which the lamp may be turned through an angle read on the 
circle K by means of the index J. On the axis c is fixed an arm 
D on which rests the base E to which the lamp is fixed. This 
b»s(' may be turned at will and the angle read on the disc O which 
turns in front of the fixed index t. 
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Whatever be the position given the lamp, the point m always 
remains fixed; that is, it ia at the same height and at the same 
distance from the screen. 



Fis. n. ~ TnnkllD luUtnU Support. 

I>aring the duration tests of incandescent lamps, the Gonuniseion 
of the Franklin Institute employed a support shown in Fig. 69 
vhich resembles in the main that of Rousseau. The notches are 
fixed and arranged so as to make the measurements at interrals of 



CHAPTER V. 



A. INCANDESCENT LAMPS. 

Tbm Principle of Incandescent T.amp«^ 

When a conductor whose electric resistance is B is trav- 
ersed by a current of intensity I, the quantity of heat developed in 
this conductor during the time t, according to Joule's law, is equal 

to 

EPt 

gJE' 

g being the acceleration due to gravity, and E the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat. 

When the constants R and / are sufficiently great, the quantity 
of heat developed may be sufficient to raise the conductor to incan- 
descence. It is not difficult to deduce the differential equations of 
the problem in the simplest cases, by taking accoimt of the loss 
of heat, but this mathematical work is of no use from a photometric 
point of view. 

The incandescent lamp comprises then a conductor consisting of 
a carbon filament which offers great resistance to the current ; it is 
so arranged as to stand the action of a high temperature without 
disintegrating. The luminous intensity of the filament depends on 
its temperature, its surface, and its emissive power ; by increasing 
the last we increase the efficiency of the lamp, that is, the quantity 
of light which corresponds to a determinate expenditure of energy. 
It is this increase in emissive power which has above all heen 
realized in the improvements which the incandescent lamp has 
undergone during the last ten years. 

The emissive power of the filament is increased by covering it 
with a brilliant deposit of carbon, for it has been found that fila- 
ments whose surface is a dull black have a smaller efficiency than 
those whose surface is bright ; filaments with a bright surface are 

105 
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obtained by maintaining them at high temperature in the vapor of 
a hydrocarbon having a high boiling-point. This process of supple- 
mentary carbonizing of the filaments is used nowadays by the 
majority of manufacturers. 

BCaiiiif acture of Inoand«soent Irfunps. 

123. Vacuum incandescent lamps are the only ones which have 
come into common use * ; there is not space here to discuss systems 
based on the incandescence of carbon or of platinum in the open 
air, these systems never having left the experimental stage. 

As early as 1841 de Moleyns patented in England an apparatus 
for the production of light by the incandescence of a platinum wire 
in a closed glass globe, and in 1845 King received patents relating to 
an incandescent carbon lamp invented by Starr of Cincinnati. There 
should next be mentioned the works of de Ghangy (1858), of 
Lodyguine (1873), and of Konn, Swan, etc. But it was Edison 
who constructed industrially the first incandescent lamp (1880) 
which was really satisfactory and commercial. 

Electric lighting by incandescence has then been in existence 
only twelve years; nevertheless incandescent lamps have already 
arrived at a satisfactory degree of perfection, owing to the numerous 
systematic investigations of which they have been the subject In 
particular the photometric investigation of incandescent lamps has 
been pushed very far, which has, moreover, enabled manufacturers 
to modify with advantage their methods of manufacture. 

Every incandescent lamp consists of a carbon filament fixed to 
two platinum wires, a glass bulb in which a vacuum is formed, and 
finally a threaded base attached to the bulb and designed to hold 
the lamp in its socket. 

The following is, in a general way, the method by which incan- 
descent lamps are now made. 

The bulbs are blown at the glass factory whence the manufac- 
turers obtain them directly ; the first manipulation consists of pre- 
paring them for the filament. 

The nature of the filament varies with different systems ; there 
are three kinds principally employed. Some manufacturers take cot- 
ton thread (Swan), others gelatine or vitrified cellulose (Khotinski, 

* [There are now, 1894, in the market, several lamps for which it is claimed 
that the vacuum has been replaced by an atmosphere of gas which keeps the 
r.lameut in good repair. — Trans,'] 
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Ijane-Fox) ; still others use vegetable fibers (Edison, Siemens) ; 
finally, some employ a natural fiber submitted to a chemical process 
(Langhans, Cruto, Seel). Definite form is given to the filament 
according to its nature, either by means of a die, or between cylin- 
ders, or by cutting it out while in a plastic mass. 

The fiber thus obtained is transformed into compact carbon by 
prolonged baking at a high temperature in a crucible, or by heating 
with the electric current itself. To give the filament homogeneity 
and the desired resistance, a layer of cai'bon should be deposited on 
its surface ; this deposit is effected in many different ways, which 
are peculiar to each manufacturer. A very simple method consists 
in immersing the filament in petroleum and raising it to a red heat 
in the liquid. 

The filament being cut to the desired length, Edison clamps the 
carbon with platinum wires, and covers the points of attachment 
with a layer of electrolytic copper ; Lane-Fox and Swan deposit a 
greater quantity of carbon there, while other manufacturers employ 
a special cement Soldering to the carbon tends just now to become 
more and more employed. 

The filaments may be fixed in the bulb in two ways : either the 
two wires are fused into a piece of glass called the bridge, which is 
next fused into the neck of the bulb ; or else the wires are fixed sep- 
arately on the edges of a glass socket, which is then fused into the 
bulb. A small tube is also fused to the top of the bulb, in order to 
provide for the production of a vacuum. The exhaustion of the 
lamps takes place by means of mercury pumps. Sprengel pumps 
are almost exclusively employed. 

The vacuum obtained, the lamp is tested; then the luminous 
intensity and the resistance when cold, are measured. The bulb is 
not mounted until it is about to be shipped. 

The dimensions of the filaments vary naturally with the lumi- 
nous intensity of the lamp ; they should be proportionately greater 
its the normal luminous intensity of the lamp is higher. These 
dimensions depend also on the specific resistance of the carbonized 
substance. As to the form of the section of the filament, the circu- 
lar ojie is preferable, because it presents the minimum resistance for 
a given surface. 

In Edison lamps the filaments have a section 0.3 mm. by 0.1 mm., 
and a length when straightened out of 125 mm. for 16-candle-power 
lamps, and 110 mm. for those of 10 candle ])Ower. In the Maxim 
lamp of 16 candle power, the section is 0.5 mm. by 0.1 mm., and the 
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length straightened out 113 mm. The filaments of the Siemens 
lamps have circular sections whose diameters are 0.15 mm., 0.20 mm., 
and 0.27 mm. for lamps of 10, 16, and 25 candle power, respectively. 
The lengths of the filament for the same lamps are 110^ 125, and 
145 mm., respectively. 

The Zdomiaoiu Xntenstty ol Xnoandesoent T^impa 

124. It is not possible to establish for all incandescent lamps 
the general law according to which the luminous intensity varies 
with the direction of the ray, for this law depends above all on the 
form of the filament, which varies greatly in different lamps ; for 
instance, the filament of the Edison lamp has the form of an inverted 
U, that of the Swan lamp, a horizontal buckle ; in the Maxim lamp, 
the filament is in the form of an M, while in the Weston lamp it is 
wound in a spiral about an arc of the shape of a horseshoe ; the fila- 
ment of the Gerard lamp has the form of an acute angle supported 
on the base of the bulb ; that of the Bernstein lamp of great inten- 
sity has also this form ; while other types of the same system have 
a filament in the form of an inverted A. 

The investigation of the distribution of luminous intensity of an 
incandescent lamp is very complex. The form of the filament pro- 
duces a sensible want of symmetry in the distribution of luminous 
intensity, which varies not only with the inclination of the ray, but 
also with its azimuth. 

HorlBontal Intensity. 

125. Supposing the lamp to be vertical, it is the horizontal 
intensity which is usually desired. Variations in the horizontal 
luminous intensity depend essentially on the form of the filament. 

The horizontal intensity is principally characterized by the value 
of the mean horizontal intensity. It is known that the dejkermina- 
tion of this element necessitates the measurement of the horizontal 
luminous intensity at a great number of different angles at equal 
intervals. The mean horizontal intensity is then the mean of the 
values thus obtained. In practice it is well to make the measure- 
ments at intervals of 22®.5, and then to calculate the mean of the six- 
teen results. Frequently intervals of 30® or 45® may be sufficient 



Even this calculation may be considerably simplified by 
taking account of the following fact, which is true for the majority 
of incandescent lamps. For all lamps of a given system, we may 
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obtain the value of the mean horizontal intensity by multiplying 
the horizontal intensity, measured with the photometer bar at right 
angles to the plane of the filament, by a factor of reduction Co, which 
is the same for all lamps of this system; this factor Co varies 
between 0.8 and 0.9. The same result is reached by multiplying 
the horizontal intensity measured in the perpendicular plane by a 
factor Ci. Finally, the same thing was calculated at the Paris 
Exposition in 1881, by multiplying the horizontal intensity, meas- 
ured at an angle of 45^ with the plane of the filament, by the 
factor Cj. 

We may calculate, from the fundamental photometric laws, the 
values of these coefiicients C^f Ci, and Cg, supposing the form and 
dimensions of the filament to be accurately known. 

These values are obtained easily as a particular case of the 
general problem in which the variations of the intensity with the 
direction of the ray are determined. To illustrate this let us con- 
sider the case of an Edison lamp. 

The quantity of light coming from an element ds, falling on an 
element da*, equals 

.d^da'cos^cos^' 
9=^ 1 f 



T being the distance between the two elements, $ and $' the angles 
made by r with their normals respectively, and * the luminous 
intensity of the element da. 

The filament of the Edison lamp has the form of an inverted U. 
Designate by I the length of the vertical branches, by h that of the 
transverse horizontal branch, and suppose that the filament has a 
section of rectangular form; designate by a the thickness of this 
section in the direction of the plane of the filament, and by b the 
thickness in the perpendicular direction. 

Let us suppose that the element da belongs to a sphere con- 
centric with the lamp and of sufficiently great radius r ; we may 
then assume that $* = 0, and that cos $* = 1. 

The quantity of light emitted horizontally in a direction making 
the angle fi with the plane of the filament and received by the ele- 
ment da* of a very narrow equatorial zone of the concentric sphere 
r, equals 

ida* 
q^ = — - . [2Z(a sin)3 -f- 6 cos )3) -f- oA sin^S]. 
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The total quantity of light emitted in the horizontal plane, that 
is received by a narrow zone of height 8 for which da* = &rdp, is 
then 

Q^=^i^ C I2l{a sin p + bcosp) + ah sin P2dp. 
Integrating, 

Q. = ^[2i(o + 6) + rtft]. 
r 

The mean horizontal intensity will then be 

The horizontal intensity of the angle p is equal to q^^ divided 
ds* ; that is, 

Aa = \[2 l(a sin)8 -h h cosjS + ah sin/3]. (2) 



1^ 



In the plane of the filament ()3 = 0), the intensity becomes 

1. = ^- (3) 

Perpendicularly to the plane of the filament, we have 

j^ = ^L±i)i. (4) 

Finally, at an angle of 45"^ with the plane of the filament, the 
intensity becomes 



'*45P 



^l [ 2 l(a -\-b) + ahl .gv 

r^l V2 J ' ^ 



The values (1), (3), and (4) show that the ratios between the 
mean horizontal intensity and the intensities at 0** and 90° are con- 
stant for the same type of lamp, but that they depend on the 
dimensions of the filament. The relation I^ = Co/40 or /*m = ^i/**' 
is then true. 

But the ratio between the mean intensity and the intensity at 45° 
it still simpler, for we find that it is independent of the dimensions 
of the filament ; it is, in fact, 

^=?:^=: 0.9003 =Ca. 
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This result has been confirined by the direct measurements of 
Hagenbach and by those at the Munich Exposition, the Vienna 
Exposition, etc. ; however, the value of the constant determined 
experimentally is somewhat higher than 0.9003. This is because the 
section of the iilament is not a perfect rectangle as we have supposed ; 
the factor tends then toward unity as the section approaches the 
form of a circle. 

By means of eight Edison lamps Hagenbach obtained C = 0.95 ; 
at Vienna 0.94 was obtained for Maxim lamps, and 0.98 for Edison 
lamps. 

In all lamps whose filament has an analogous form to that of the 
Edison lamp, we may determine the mean horizontal intensity by a 
single measurement of the horizontal intensity at an angle of 45^ 
with the plane of the filament. We have, then, with satisfactory 
approximation, 

7^ = 0.95/^ (6) 

Hagenbach has also given the following formula by which to 
calculate the mean horizontal intensity : 

This formula agrees, in general, very well with the facts. To 
illustrate, we give the values obtained at Vienna with two Maxim 
and two Edison lamps, whose difference in the distribution of hori- 
zontal intensity is very considerable*. 



Lamp. 



Maxim . 

Maxim . 

Edison . 

Edison . 



IkOP 



0.999 
1.021 
1.020 
1.018 



/*«« 



0.793 
0.766 
1.029 
1.234 



IhWP 



0.219 
0.282 
1.083 
1.224 



CalenUited 



hm 



0.701 
0.709 
1.040 
1.178 



Observed. 



0.716 
0.743 
1.046 
1.176 



The measurements at Munich, Philadelphia, and Antwerp have 
also shown the exactness of this formula, at least within the limits 
of precision of the observations. 

127. We may also obtain directly the value of the mean hori- 
zontal intensity by means of an ingenious method invented by 



^^^^^^^^^ 



* Experiences faites d V Exposition cTlSlectriciU de PariSj p. 44. 
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Crova*, which greatly simplifies measurements and calculations. 
The lamp is mounted on clock-work which makes it turn about its 
geometrical axis four or five times a second ; the current reaches the 
lainj) by two insulated rings on which brushes rest. 

The lamp appears as an immovable luminous spindle whose 
intensity is exactly the mean horizontal. It would be preferable to 
mount the lamp on a small electric motor of high resistance in shunt 
across the lamp terminals. Then the source which illuminates it 
would also cause it to rotate. 

Mean Bpheiloal Intensitj. 

12& Acquaintance with the form and dimensions of the filament 
permits the calculation of the distribution of luminous intensity in 
the various directions ; but this somewhat complicated calculation is 
of no practical interest. 

The exact determination of the photometric surface of an incan- 
descent lamp requires, then, precise measurements. From the fol- 
lowing considerations it will, however, be seen that they may be 
considerably abridged. The projection of the filament on a vertical 
plane varies in a uniform manner when it is turned about its verti- 
cal axis. From this it follows that the distribution of luminous 
intensity is similar at all the horizontal parallels of the concentric 
unit sphere ; that is, the horizontal sections of the photometric sur- 
face are curves similar to one another and to that of the horizontal 
intensity. For this reason it is usually sufficient to determine the 
variations of the luminous intensity with the inclination, in one 
vertical plane alone ; the variations in the other vertical planes fol- 
low the same law. [See Appendix E.] 

It is known that the mean horizontal intensity is equal to CJ^y 
I^ being the horizontal intensity in the plane of the filament, and 
Co the corresponding reduction factor ; this factor is the same for 
all parallels of the unit sphere. Now if I^ designates the mean 
intensity of the parallel corresponding to an inclination $, the total 
quantity of light received by the unit sphere is 






* Comptes Bendus des Travaux du Congrls des Ulectridens de 1889y 
p. 208. 
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The mean spherical intensity is ^, or 

4ir 






cos^-dtf. 



Now tiie intensity J^ is a function of the inclination of the form. 



Consequently, 



If we pat 



/« = ^J]Vwcostf(W. 
C=^*J^ /(^)cosftW, 



we obtain 



/^=c./, 



M* 



The constant C, which is called the factor of reduction of hori- 
zontal intensity to mean spherical intensity, does not vary sensibly 
from one lamp to another ; to determine it, it is necessary to have 
recourse to measurements on lamps of various systems. 

The mean spherical intensity may finally be calculated by multi- 
plying the mean horizontal intensity by a factor of reduction (?, 
which may be called the factor of reduction of mean horizontal 
intensity to mean spherical intensity. 

We give below the values of the constants O, and C, calculated by 
means of the measurements made at the Vienna Electrical Expo- 
sition of 1883. 



Lamp. 


G> 


C 


Lodyguine 

MttUer 


0.998 
0.980 
0.981 
0.735 
1.007 
0.973 
1.150 
1.175 
1.011 
1.006 


0.776 
0.863 


liawson 

Maxim 

Siemens 

Bemstehi 

Swan 


0.758 
0.556 
0.748 
0.718 
0.946 


Edison • • 

Mailer 


0.967 
0.875 


Lane-Fox 


0.734 
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Raanlti of the Z^anklin Institato Tests. 



Incandescent lamps iiave been the subject of niunerous 
photometric measurements with the object of determining the dis- 
tribution of intensity with the direction of the ray. As early as 
1881, at the Electrical Exposition, this question was very carefully 
studied. The measurements of the committees at the Expositions 
of Munich, Vienna, and Antwerp have also made documents which 
are very interesting and very useful to consult. But from the 
point of view of the importance of the tests, it is the measurements 
of the Committee of the Franklin Institute which excel. Numerous 
lamps of each type were studied, so that the values obtained for 
each of them have the significance of mean values, and on this 
account a greater importance. 

In tables I. to IV. we have given a risumA of the principal photo- 
metric elements of the lamps studied. 

Table I. contains the principal constants of each type obtained 
by taking the mean of a large number of lamps (10 or 20)^ 



Table I. 



Name and Number of 
LampB. 



Edison (20) 

Stanley (10) 

Woodhouse & Raw8on(10) 

White (10) 

Weston (20) .... 



Voltfl. 


Amperes. 


Mean 

Spherical 

Candle 

Power. 


Watts per 

SpberTcal 

Candle 

Power. 


97.0 


0.709 


16.49 


4.48 


06.4 


0.661 


13.66 


3.92 


66.48 


1.026 


16.09 


3.66 


49.99 


1.017 


12.44 


4.08 


111.4 


o.6ao 


16.27 


3.63 



Mean 

Horizontal 

IntenMty. 



18.83 
16.64 
19.11 
16.08 

17.87 



Table II. contaips the values of the horizontal intensity for 
different azimuths; lin this table as in the following, the origin of 
the azimuths coincides with the plane perpendicular to the base 
of the filament. 
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Table IL 



Azimnth. 


Edison. 


SUnlejr. 


— * 

Woodhouse 

and 

Bawson. 

• 


White. 


Weston. 


0° 


16.61 


16.65 


14.71 


14.80 


19.96 


30° 


18.20 


16.60 


18.23 


14.63 


14.99 


60° 


20.46 


16.43 


20.08 


14.97 


12.37 


90° 


20.88 


16.36 


20.42 


15.17 


16.67 


120° 


20.82 


16.35 


20.02 


15.10 


21.51 


160° 


18.86 


16.68 


18.51 


15.13 


22.11 


, 180° 


16.87 


17.03 


14.48 


14.87 


19.79 


210° 


18.48 


16.85 


18.71 


14.96 


14.68 


240° 


20.74 


16.40 


21.27 


15.00 


11.98 


270<^ 


21.10 


16.20 


22.46 


15.18 


16.51 


300° 


20.93 


16.43 


20.63 


15.21 


21.74 


380O 


12.12 


16.45 . 


18.95 


15.08 


22.24 



In the third table are found the vsdues of the luminous intensity 
at different inclinations for two azimuths differing by 90**. The 
origin of the inclinatious is in the horizontal plane, and they are 
measured from 0^ to 360^, passing over the top of the lamp. 





• 


^ — 


Table III. 








• 

1 


Edison. 


Stanley. 


Woodhonae and 
BawBon. 


Weston. 


1 


Arimuth. 


Azimnth. 


Azimuth. 


Azimuth. 


a 


QO 


w> 


0© 


w> 


Oo 


wo 


Oo 


90«> 


0° 


16.70 


20.64 


16.64 


16.23 


14.76 


20.66 


19.82 


16.17 


30° 


15.02 


18.31 


16.29 


14.90 


13.48 


20.00 


19.31 


15.40 


60° 


9.54 


11.93 


11.04 


11.86 


9.60 


13.32 


16.39 


13.74 


900 


3.67 


3.08 


6.80 


7.00 


6.74 


5.77 


13.39 


13.00 


120° 


8.25 


11.54 


10.35 


11.74 


10.71 


13.17 


16.24 


13.41 


160° 


14.96 


18.21 


14.99 


14.87 


14.06 


18.72 


19.13 


16.63 


180° 


16.82 


20.87 


16.86 


16.81 


14.71 


21.81 


19.76 


16.42 


210° 


14.84 


17.86 


16.00 


14.54 


14.34 


19.62 


18.82 ' 


16.76 


240° 
270° 
300° 


9.07 


11.11 


9.57 


9.11 


11.28 


14.11 


16.34 


16.08 


9.84 


11.68 


9.26 


10.40 


9.76 


13.62 


17.34 


13.83 


830O 


15.06 


17.69 


14.83 


14.33 


13.64 


18.10 


18.78 


14.64 
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Finally, the fourth table contains the constants C^ C^ C, and (7, 
which have been calculated from the detailed results published by 
the Committee of the Franklin Institute. 

Table IV. 



Lampt. 


C0 


Cx 


C 


C 


Edison . . ^ . . . 

SUnley 

Woodhottse & Rawson . 

White 

Weston. . 


1.00 
1.00 
0.88 
0.99 
1.08 


1.26 
0.98 
1.28 
1.02 
0.90 


0.74 
0.88 
0.74 
0.82 
0.98 


0.80 
0.88 
0.88 
0.88 
0.91 



The curres in Figs. 70 to 75 represent the variations of luminous 
intensity in a horizontal plane, in a vertical plane of azimuth 0**, 
and in a vertical plane ot azimuth 90^. The first three figuree 
relate to the Edison lamp, the other three to the Weston lamp. 




Fw. 70. — Horizontal Dlstribation of LamlnoQB Intensity In an Edison iMnp. 



We have chosen diagrams of these two lamps because of the 
great difference in the form of their filament. In the first lamp, 
the filament has the form of an inverted U, while in the second, the 
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filament is a helix twisted about a horseshoe-shaped axis. The 
diagvams show well the influence of these differences in form, 
especially on the variations of intensity in their vertical planes. 




Fi«. 71. —Variations In the Lomlnona Intenaity of an Ediaon Lamp In the flane of 0^ Aitmath. 




Fio. 78. — Variations In the Lnminons Intensity of an Edison Lamp In the Vertleal 

Plane of 90^ Asimutb. 

We have already seen that the horizontal distribution depends 
on the section of the filament. If it is circular, as in White and 
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Stanley lamps, the curve of horizontal intensity practically forms 
a circle. If it is rectangular, as in the Edison, and Woodhouse 




Fw. TB.— TariAtioiit In the Horizontal Lnminoat IntenMtj of* Wetton Lmipi. 




Fio. 74. — YarUtlona In the Lnminona Intensity of a Weaton Lamp in Plana of 0^ AiimntlL 

and Kawson lamps, the maximum horizontal intensity corresponds 
to the largest side of the rectangle. 
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Vaxlations in Iiuminous Intensity with the Bnergy expended 

in the Filament. 

130. The luminous intensity of an incandescent lamp varies with 
the temperature of the filament, i.e. with the electrical energy spent, 
in it. These variations of luminous intensity play an important 
rdle in the application of incandescent lamps to illumination, for 
there exists for each lamp a determinate luminous intensity which 
corresponds to a given life of the lamp. 




Fio. 75. — VarUtlons In the LnmlnoaB Intentlty of a Westoa Lamp in the Plane of OO® Azlmath. 

Jamieson * made the first extended systematic researches on the 
relation which exists between the luminous intensity of an incandes- 
cent lamp and the energy expended in the filament. 

He obtained some very interesting diagrams for the ordinary 
lamps by taking as abscissae the energy expended, and as ordinates 
the luminous intensity. 

Dr. Higgs attempted to represent this relation analytically by 
putting 

I being the luminous intensity in candles, W the energy expended, 
and 3f a constant depending on the nature of the lamp. 

• Lum. JSi, Vol. Vn. p. 137. 
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Mansel, at Glasgow, gave also the following equations : 

\ogB =log-B + ar, 
log65=Mog/+^r, 

in which B is the difference of potential at the terminals of the 
lamp, / the luminous intensity, r the resistance of the lamp, a, b, 
and B constants. Jamieson simplified these equationa by putting* 
a^2A, and by supposing, as is shown by experience to be true,, 
that log bB is a constant ; he then obtained the simpler form, 



or 



log/= 6 (log^ - log-4), 



A being a constant. 

Yoit, in his able report upon the electrical measurements of the 
Exposition at Munich, endeavored to determine a simple analytical 
law, giving for all incandescent lamps more concordant results than 
those furnished by the above equations. He investigated the three 
following equations : 

and found that the last of these equations represents the observar 

tions with sufficient accuracy, save for the Cruto lamps. 

In 1883, Goetz* of Zurich arrived at the conclusion that the 

equation 

/=aTF+6TP 

gave more concordant results than any of those previously proposed. 
'However, in 1884, an investigation with the Bernstein lamp made 
by Ganguillet f, showed that the equation of the third degree, 

was still more exact. This conclusion was also verified by numerous 
measurements made by Hess in the electro-technical laboratory at 
Zurich. 

♦ Lum, ^l, Vol. XI. p. 207. 
t Lum. J^l, Vol. XXIII. p. 520. 
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In the following table are given the results obtained with a 
16 candle power Swan lamp. The intensity of the current is 
represented by / ; the horizontal luminous intensity measured at an 
angle of 45** with the plane of the hlament is designated by /, while 
Ix represents the luminous intensity calculated by the binomial 
formula of the third degree^ and 1^ the intensity calculated accord- 
ing to the cubical formula of Voit. The mean A/i of the deviations 
I—Ii and the mean A/^ of the deviations 1—1^, show the relative 
exactness of the two formulae. 



B 


i 


W 


I 


Ix 


It 


33.90 


0.90 


30.68 


1.27 


1.00 


1.69 


40.92 


1.10 


46.05 


4.25 


4.51 


5.02 


44.26 


1.18 


52.49 


7.43 


7.67 


7.94 


45.65 


1.22 


65.70 


9.28 


9.26 


9.49 


48.04 


1.29 


61.91 


13.28 


13.26 


13.03 


49.25 


1.32 


65.02 


13.56 


16.54 


15.09 



/, = _ 0.0280 W + 0.0000632 TP, 

/j = 0.0000549 TP, 
A/i = 0.138, 
A/j = 0.422. 

Below are the equations for certain lamps, determined from the 
observations of Hess of the Committee on Experiments at Munich, 
etc. ; the coefficients are in terms of candles and watts. 



Lamp. 


/,-«,ir» 


/i-«4^+^iFr» 


Swan, No. 1 

" »* 2 

«« *« 8 

It ** 4 

Maxim 

SiemenB ....'•• 

Mfiller 

Cruto, No. 1 

t» ♦* 2 

Edison 


0.0000974 
1020 
657 
549 
247 
223 

25 
320 
528 

22 


- 0.02778 

- 0.02434 

- 0.00793 
-0.0280 
+ 0.0472 

- 0.0156 
+ 0.0391 
+ 0.0796 
+ 0.0274 
+ 0.8173 


ft 
0.0001164 

1106 
676 
632 
216 
252 
211 
196 

4910 
198 
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These conclusions have been confirmed by later measurementSy 
made in various countries, of lamps of different systems and makes. 
It may be assumed that the luminous intensity of an incandes- 
cent lamp is given by the sum of two terms, one of which is 
proportional to the energy, in watts, consumed in the lamp, and 
the other to the third power of this energy. This formula applies 
as well to the luminous intensity of the composite light emitted by 
the lamp as to that of the principal rays ; this follows from the 
photometric measurements of various physicists, Schumann* among 
others. 

Inflnimoe of the Degree of Vaonmn on the Laminoas Intenoitjr. 

131. Some exact measurements of the degree of vacuum of 
common incandescent lamps have been made. It should be remarked 
at iirst that the filament has a considerable absorbing property for 
gases, a pro{)erty which diminishes at high temperatures; this then 
explains the increase in the pressure of the gas in lamps when hot. 
From a practical point of view, it is the degree of vacuum during 
incandescence which is of interest. 

From measurements of Heim t it follows that the pressure in an 
incandescent lamp when cold is lower than 0.01 mm. of mercury ; 
when hot, this pressure increases rapidly up to a certain value 
which does not exceed 0.05 mm., and which remains constant during 
several hours of burning. 

There is no advantage in carrying the vacuum too far, to the point, 
for instance, when there appears about the filament the light blue 
halo first noticed by Edison ; it has been noticed, in fact, that the 
filaments of lamps exhausted to this point disintegrate and tarnish 
the bulb more rapidly. The phenomena of electric evaporation 
lately studied by Crookes then come into play. 

From a theoretical point of view, a degree of vacuum as perfect as 
possible reduces to a minimum the loss of energy produced by the 
transmission of heat by direct convection of the gaseous particles, a 
loss which is added to that of radiation. Now, it is known that the 
luminous intensity varies much more rapidly than the temperature ; 
thus with an imperfect vacuum, to obtain a determined luminous 
intensity, it is necessary to expend more energy than with a better 
vacuum. 

• Lum. JSL, Vol. XIII. p. eO. 
t Lum. £l,, Vol. XXIII. p. 416. 
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The researches of Hess* on the iuHuence of the degree of yacuum 
in the Swan lamp have proved the accuracy of these conclusions ; it 
follows from this that the tension of the gas in an incandescent lamp 
should not exceed 0.2 mm. of mercury to obtain a favorable result. 
Hess represented by an equation the luminous intensity of a lamp 
for a given expenditure of energy and for a given tension ; calling /j 
the luminous intensity in candles corresponding to an absolute 
vacuum, I^ the luminous intensity for a considerable tension, a a 
coefficient, the intensity / at the tension p expressed in millimeters is 
given by the equation 

For an expenditure of 70 watts, and in a Swan lamp, Hess found 

j^ 4.93 p'H- 16.20 
i)« -1-0.96 

It follows that 7=16.87 candles if i>=0; and 7=495 if 
^ = 20 mm. 

The results of Hess were confirmed by those of Higgins^ who 
investigated three lamps, one of which was filled with air at normal 
pressure (76 cm. of mercury), the other, half exhausted of air (25 cm. 
of mercury), and the third having the same vacuum as ordinary 
lamps. The reciprocal of the efficiency of these three lamps, i.e. the 
number of watts expended per candle, was found to be 7, 5.3, and 3.5, 
respectively. It was also determined that the transmission of heat 
to the surrounding air was in the proportion 32, 25, and 3.5. 

Vaiiatioiui in the LmninoiiB InteiiBlty with the Uf e and Rata. 



As a result of somewhat prolonged use, the filament under- 
goes quite considerable changes which have an effect on the luminous 
emission of the lamp. These changes may be summed up as follows : 
During the first period, somewhat short, the resistance of the 
filament diminishes rapidly, which has for its effect an increase in 
brightness. These conditions remain about stationary during a 
second period, somewhat longer than the first; they then change, 
the resistance increases at the same time that the luminous intensity 
gradually decreases. This phenomenon is produced by modifications 
in the filament, which becomes little by little wrinkled, while its 



* Lum, £l. Vol. XXIII. p. 623. 
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section diminishes; it then requii-es more current to obtain th& 
normal luminous intensity, while the increase in resistance gradually 
diminishes the intensity of the current There should also be men- 
tioned the diminution in the luminous intensity produced by the 
deposit of carbon which forms on the bulb, and whose thickness 
increases with the use of the lamp. 

The most complete measurements of the variations of the photo- 
metric elements of an incandescent lamp were made at Philadelphia 
in 1884, under the supervision of the Franklin Institute*. 

Following are the results of the measurements made on 20 Edison 
lamps of 16 candle power, at intervals of 100 hours, for a total 
lighting of 1000 hours. The filament of lamp No. 16 broke after a 
run of 300 hours, while all the others survived. Some analogous 
results were furnished by lamps of other makes. 



Intensity (meftn spherical) in Cuidles. 


















Wftttsper 


Candle. 




Namber of Hoars. 




Beginning. 


100 


200 


400 


600 


800 


1000 


Begtontnir. 


Knd. 




14.57 


12.70 


12.10 


0.20 


10.60 


9.80 


0.20 


4.82 


6.97 




15.44 


14.00 


12.50 


0.40 


11.40 10.80 


9.00 


4.52 


6.«.» 




16.81 


15.40 


14.40 


10.20 


11.30 1 11.70 


0.90 


4.24 


6.5<5 




16.00 


13.60 


12.40 


0.20 


10.70 


10.30 


0.10 


4.24 


6.92 




15.11 


14.30 


12.10 


9.70 


11.70 11.00 


0.60 


4.55 


6.65^ 




14.87 


11.00 


11.10 


9.60 


10.60 10. .30 


0.60 


4.58 


6.63 




16.60 


11.50 


11.70 


10.00 


9.60 9.50 


7.10 


4.43 


7.13 




15.72 


14.10 


14.50 


9.40 


10.90 10.80 


0.50 


4.37 


6.62 




16.41 


15.10 


14.30 


9.60 


10.90 9.50 


10.30 


4.27 


6.24 




15.62 


14.30 


12.. 30 


9.50 


11.30 10.20 


0.10 


4.37 


6.92 




14.58 


13.20 


12.10 


9.40 


11.60 11.00 


0.50 


4.70 


6.55^ 




16.66 


15.20 


13.20 


9.60 


11.20 10.50 


0.50 


4.21 


6.71 




16.02 


12.30 


10.90 


9.10 


10.10 10.20 


0.60 


4.44 


6.82 




14.38 


12.60 


11.60 


9.50 


10.40 


10.30 


0.60 


4.83 


6.57 




13.76 


13.70 


12.30 


9.00 


11.30 


10.70 


10.00 


4.02 


6.3;^ 




15.65 
15.82 


13.60 
12.00 


12.20 
11.10 










4.40 
4.43 






8.40 


9.70 


9.50 


8.00 


7.14 




16.61 


14.10 


13.90 


9.80 


10.00 


9.80 


8.70 


4.17 


7.16 




15.31 


13.60 


11.90 


9.60 


10.30 


10.10 


0.10 


4.45 


6.61 




14.67 


14.40 


14.00 


10.10 


11.60 


10.60 


10.10, 


4.71 


6.27 


Mean . 


15.43 


13.55 


12.58 


9.60 


10.87 


10.34 


0.38 


4.48 


6.66 



* Lum. Ill, Vol. XVIII., 1886. 
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The diminiiiioiK in luminous intensity is very sensible; it fre- 
quently reaches 30 per cent Greater diminutions are sometimes 
found. This diminution is also intimately connected with the 
working of the lamp. 

In the first incandescent lamps a mean efficiency of \ candle per 
watt was assumed, while now this efficiency has a mean value of 
\ candle per watt when the lamp is first lighted. But this increase 
in efficiency has been obtained at the expense of the life of the 
lamp, which is as much less as the efficiency is greater. As the 
luminous intensity varies approximately with the cube of the energy 




100 200 800 40e 600 000 TOO 

HOURS. 

Fio. 76. — Normal Teat of a 16-CaadIe-Power Lamp. 



<K>nsumed in the filament, it is easy to make a 16-candle-pow6r lamp 
give 32 candles with an expenditure of about 2 watts per candle, but 
the lamp will last a much shorter time. 

In proportion as the luminous intensity diminishes because of 
prolonged use of the lamp, the resistance of the filament increases 
and the efficiency rapidly decreases. The curves of Fig. 76 represent 
the variations of luminous intensity (A), of watts per candle {B), 
and of resistance in ohms ((7), as functions of the time, these elements 
being measured every 100 hours. These results were obtained by 
means of a lamp of 16 candle power (nominal), and the difference 
of potential was maintained strictly constant at the terminals of 
the lamp* The results then conform to those obtained in practice. 
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The dimination in the efficiency of an incandescent lamp with 
the length of its use is easily explained by means of the physical 
properties of the filament 

The difference of potential E at the terminals of the lamp 
remaining coustant, the intensity i of the current diminishes as the 
resistance increased ; the energy spent in the filament Ei also 
diminishes. There results a lowering of the temperature of the 
filament and, therefore, of the emissive power, since the latter 
varies about in proportion to the fourth power of the absolute 
temperature. This fact explains in part the diminution in the 
efficiency. 




25 60 75 

HOURS. 

Fie. 77. — Test of » Lunp whose LnmJnonfl Intensity wm kept ni 16 Candle Power. 



On the other hand, the resistance of the carbon decreases as the 
temperature increases. If then the temperature of the filament 
lowers because of the increase in its resistance, caused by changes 
in its section, there results a new increase in its resistance and a^ 
still more noticeable diminution of the energy expended. These 
two causes explain the gradual diminution of the lamp's temperature 
and effici'ucy. 

If it is desired to maintain the luminous intensity constant what- 
ever the length of illumination, it is necessary to gradually increase 
the difference of potential between the terminals of the lamp in 
proportion as the resistance of the filament increases; the energy 
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expended in the filament then increases with the time ; the life of 
the lamp is, however, considerably shortened. Curves Z>, -B, C. 
(Fig. 77), represent the variations of the elements of a 16 candle 
power lamp constantly maintained at this luminous intensity. 
Curves B and C represent the same things as in the preceding 
figure, while curve D represents the variations of the difference of 
potential between the terminals. It is seen that the lamp was not 
able to stand 100 hours at this rate, the filament failing at the end. 
of about 95 hours. 

To show how the elements of an incandescent lamp vary when, 
subjected to an abnormal rate, we give in Figs. 78 .and 79 the curves 




fi 4 6-8 10 12 14 

HOURS. 

Vu. 78. —Test of a ie-Gand]e-Power Lamp with an E.M.F. 10 Per Gent too High. 



of two 16 candle power lamps analogous to those which the two pre- 
ceding diagrams furnished. The diagrams in Fig. 78 have reference 
to a 16 candle power lamp subjected to a difference of potential 10 
per cent higher than the normal. Those in Fig. 79 have reference 
to a 16 candle power lamp maintained at the constant luminous 
intensity of 64 candles. 

These four diagrams given by Nichols * sum up sufficiently the 
different phases of the life of an incandescent lamp. 

• El World, 1890, Vol. XVI. p. 387 ; Lum. iSu, Vol. XXXIX. p. 88. 
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Attention should be called to a fact often kept in the dark when 
speaking of the efficiency of incandescent lamps. When the merit 
of a lamp is to be decided, account should be taken of the mean 
efficiency during the whole life of the lamp, and not merely of its 
initial efficiency. The latter may be very high for a given lamp, 
without the mean efficiency being very great, for it frequently hap- 
pens that the efficiency diminishes very rapidly after a few hours' 
use. 

Peirce* investigated 94 lamps of four different makes, designated 
by the letters A, B, Gy D\ those which were furnished by the manu- 
factuien themselves are marked with a figure 2; those whiek weie 




20 40 00 80 » 100 UO 

MINUTES. 

Fig. T9. —Test of a 16-Caiidle-Power Lamp ran at M Oandto 



purchased in the market, by the figure 1. The luminous intensity 
measured was in every case the mean horizontal intensity. 

The curves of Fig. 80 represent the variations in the number of 
watts per candle required after more or less use; these curves in 
general fall a little immediately after lighting, to rise slowly 
afterwards. 

The following table contains for each type of lamp, the number 



• m. World, 1889, Vol. XIII. p. 329 ; Lum, £ly Vol. XXXIII. p. 267. 
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of watt9 per candle required, on the average, during the test (850 
hours) and the percentage that the mean efficiency is of the initial 
efficiency (candle power per watt). 



Lamp*. 


Wfttta per Candle (mean). 


Mean Efficient In Per Cent 
of Initial Efficiency. 


^1 


6.26 


67% 


At 


4.88 


«*% 


B 


4.68 


77% 


Ci 


6.80 


w% 


ft 


6.86 


82% 


Di 


4.92 


08% 


Ih 


4.92 


80% 



Peirce further came to the following conclusions. The higher 
the initial efficiency of the lamp is raised, that is, the smaller the 
initial number of watts per candle, the greater the variations of effi- 
ciency become. The curve of watts per candle rises quite rapidly, 
while that of efficiency lowers. If the initial efficiency is smalls the 
variations also are very smalL 




SOO «D0 eoo 800 

HOURS. 
Fm. 80. ~ Variation in the Efficiency of Lamps with the Time. 



There is a striking difference between lamps which at first 
require from 3.6 to 3.8 watts per candle, and those which require 
from 4.7 to 5. At the end of the record, the mear efficiency of the 
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last lamps is saperior to that of the first. With reference to this 
the following figures are significant : 



LunpA reqaMnf P«r 
Candle: 




Watto p«r Cuidla. 


Maaa EffletoncT in Par Cent, 
of Initial Kfflcleney. 




A 


6.60 


61 


From 8^ to 3.8 watts, 


B 


6.00 


71 




C 


4.61 


82 




A 


6.07 


67 


From 8.8 to 4.1 watts, 


B 
C 


6.26 
4.64 


78 
86 




D 


4.67 


88 




A 


6.30 


84 


From 4.1 to 4.4 watts, 


B 


4.81 


87 




C 


4.70 


00 


From 4.4 to 4.7 watts, 


C 
D 


6.60 
4.76 


82 
08 


From 4.7 to 6.0 watts, 




4.07 


101 



The Most Boonomlcal Zdfe of an Inoandssoent Xdonp. 



That which is characteristic of the incandescent lamp is 
that its efficiency is proportionately higher as its luminous intensity 
is greater. But this increase in efficiency is obtained at the expense 
of its life. 

Now, in an electric light plant the running expenses include, 
aside from general expenses, two items, viz.: 

1®. The cost of the energy TF expended in the filament 
2**. The expense of replacing old lamps. 

When the cost of the energy decreases, the expenditure for 
replacement increases, and vice versa. There is evidently a deter- 
minate life of the lamp which corresponds to a minimum total 
expenditure ; in place of determining the life, we may also calculate 
the efficiency which makes the total cost a minimum. 

These calculations are of real interest from the point of view of 
the economy of a plant ; but it is difficult to treat the subject theo- 
retically, for the elements of a lamp depend on one another in a way 
which is too complicated for it to be possible to establish formulae 
which are simple and really practical. This work has been under- 
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taken many times, in different ways and by various men, in 
particular by Dietrich *, Picou f, Ay rton and Perry t, Desroziers §, 
Grassi I, and lately by Simon f. But these theoretical calculations 
have not, up to the present time, given results which are really 
useful 

To study this question in a practical way, we should start with 
a type of lamp for which the duration corresponding to various 
efficieuQies is known. We then calculate the total expenditure for 
energy used and for lamps renewed. By making this calcvdation 
for the various values of the efficiency comprised, for instance, 
between 1.5 and 4.5 watts per candle, we obtain that which gives the 
greatest economy. This calculation should be repeated for each 
particular case, for the result depends essentially on the cost of 
energy. 

Caloulation of the Tint of an Inoandesoent Xiamp. 

134. From a study of the incandescent lamp, we may conclude 
that the filaments of two lamps are at Ihe same temperature; when 
they emit light of the same composition. This conclusion has been 
confirmed by all the researches, theoretical and experimental, to 
which the incandescent lamp has been submitted. The composition 
of the light emitted is shown by the tint ; this is somewhat red. 
when the lamp is below its proper candle power ; it becomes whiter 
as the rate of the lamp becomes more forced. A simple examina- 
tion of the tint of an incandescent lamp is enough to tell the rate to 
which it is subjected. * 

The calculation of the tint of an incandescent lamp may be made 
quite easily by using Crova's photometric method (§ 51), which con- 
sists, as we know, in comparing the intensities of the luminous, 
radiations in the neighborhood of 0.582 /a. . 

We know that the luminous intensities of two ordinary sources. 
are equal when the intensities of the radiations in the neighborhood 
of 0.582 /& are equal. We determine, then, the intensity of the 
incandescent lamp in terms of the carcel lamp, for the radiations 
indicated above. The intensity thus obtained is equal to the total 
intensity. 

* Electrotech. Zeitgehr.j Augnst, 1884. 

t Bull, de la Soc, tnl. des £l. Vol. I. p. 315, 1884. 

t PhiL Mag., Vol. XIX., 1886, p. 304 ; Lum. £l, Vol. XVII. pp. 10 and 60, 

f Bull, de la Soc. int. deaSl., Vol. II., 1885 ; Lum. JSl, Vol. XVIIL p. 003. 

g AUi del R. IstUuto d'incorag. di Napoli, Vol. II., 1880. 

T ^lectrieUn of July 4, 1801. 
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Next, a second determination P is made for the red rays corre- 
sponding to 0.657 /&; it is sufficient for this to make the observation 
by means of red glass, chosen with the spectroscope. This glass 
should tiaasmit rays of wave-lengths included between 0.726/& and 
0.589 /i, with a well-dehned maximum at 0.657 /n. Grova then defined 

Below are the values obtained by Crova* for the tints of various 
lights : 

Sim. Toltalo Arc. DramnioBd Ll^ht. Ckroel. 

•LM 0.60 0.04 and 0.00 1 

This is the same thing as saying, that, with the samrintensity of 
light, sunlight contains only one-half as much red light as is contained 
in the normal carcel light, etc. 

Using many incandescent lamps nominally of 50 volts, Crova 
found that, when the rate varied between the extremes of 30 and 90 
watts, the red tint varied from 1.33 to 0.88; in the first case the 
lamp io nery red, in the second it is overtaxed and of a dazrling 
white. 

Comparing different 50-volt lamps, Grova obtained the same tint 
as that of the carcel, by operating them at a rate varying from K to 
57.2 watts, according to the lamp. 

A normal rate which might characterize each lamp would be for 
instanee the rate which gives the lamp the same tint as the carod 
lamp or a determined fraction of this tint. The voltage of a lamp 
might be defined by the number of volts required to give a tint 
«qual to that of a carcel or a determined fraction of this tint. Thus 
with the tint 1, lamps are too dim ; but they give good light without 
being overtaxed with the tint 0.9. 

These considerations would enable makers to furnish lamps of 
an exactly known voltage. 

As an example, we may cite three 50-watt lamps. A, B, C, whidir 
gave the following results, the watts varying from 30 to 90 : 



The red tints varied from . 

The tint is that of the car- 
cel using 

The luminous intensities 
varied from 0.13 to 3.68 carcel 



1.33 to 0.88 



67.2 watte 



1.18 to 0.70 



66.6 watte 



0.12 to 3.60 carcel 



1.12 to 0.87 



66 watte 



0.16 to 3.26 cait^l 



• Comptes Sendus du Congres des J^lectriciens de 1889, p. 207. 
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Instead of defining the red tint of a li^t by the ratio — , its 

degree of incandescence might be defined by the ratio inverted, 
—• The adoption of this method of measuring the rate of lamps 

would only necessitate the addition of two glasses or colored baths 
for which X = 0.682 /t and X = 0.657/*. 

Dlfferant Values of the EflBoienoy of Inoendesoent LampB. 

135. To complete the study of incandescent lamps, and especially 
as historical data, we give the principal results relative to the 
efficiency of the incandescent lamps investigated at the Expositions 
of Paris and Munich. We might also complete this table by data 
relative to presiant lamps ; but these data, taken in great part from 
the advertisemlsnts of makers, have not sufficient scientific value ; 
besides, they niay be found in all the annuals and formularies x>f the 
electrician. Further, it should not be forgotten that the initial 
efficiency of a lamp is far from describing it; its mean efficiency is 
more importantf, and this element is very rarely given. 



ExpofiiTiOH OF Paris (1881). 





Mmui In- 








Efflctency. 
















Lamps. 


tensity 
in 


Amperes. 


Volts. 


Watts. 


Watts 


Candles 


Lamps 




Candles. 








per 
Candle. 


Iiorse 
Powar. 


per 
Horse 
Power. 


Edison A, 16 c. p. . 


16.38 


0.661 


89.11 


69.11 


3.7 


196 


12.7 


Edison A, 32 c. p. . 


81.11 


0.7686 


98.39 


76.04 


2.4 


307 


9.9 


Swan A 


16.61 


1.471 


47.30 


79.69 


4.16 


178 


10.7 


Swan B 


83.21 


1.768 


64.21 


96.70 


2.86 


262 


8.0 


Lane-Fox^ . . . 


16.36 


1.693 


43.63 


70.89 


3.64 


17S . 


10.6 


Lane-Fox J? . . . 


32.71 


1.816 


48.22 


89.36 


2.76 


276 


8.6 


Maxim A » * . . 


16.96 


1.380 


66.49 


79.39 


4.09 


161 


9.6 


Bfaxim B . . . . 


81.98 


1.678 


62.27 


10.03 


3.07 


239 


7.6 
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ExFOsmoif OF McKicH (1882). 





Maaaln. 
tondty 

In 
GuidlM. 


AinpOTM. 

0.678 
0.809 
0.896 
1.844 
1.353 
1.318 
L161 
0.946 
0.966 
0.906 
1.189 
1.306 
1.678 
1.428 
1.710 
3.267 


Volts. 


WfttU. 


Effldency. 


Ltmp. 


Wfttts 

per 
Caodle. 


CtodlM 
Power. 


Lunpe 
Power. 


Edison A^ No. 1 . . 

♦* -4, No. 2. . 

•* B, No. 1 . . 
Maxim L^ No. 1 . . 

'* " No. 2. . 
Small Swan L, No. 1, 
Large Swan L, No. 6, 
Siemens, No. 1 . . 
No. 2 . . 
No.8 . . 
Small Miiller, No. 6, 

»* " No. 6, 
Medium " No. 1, 

»» " No. 2, 
Large *♦ No. 1, 
Cruto 


18.473 
21.169 
15.676 
17.976 
21.671 
14.909 
18.334 
17.157 
17.170 
17.742 
17.661 
22.385 
21.338 
24.629 
32.643 
19.687 


107.6 

llO.l 
69.22 
66.14 
63.05 
39.40 
97.66 
96.60 

100.10 
96.99 
70.96 
76.29 
89.16 
97.76 

121.20 
26.62 


74.4 

90.6 

64.1 

89.3 

86.7 

68.0 

114.9 

92.3 

97.6 

89.6 

86.0 

99.8 

148.1 

141.9 

281.1 

88.4 


4.0 

4.2 

3.4 

4.86 

3.9 

3.46 

6.16 

6.2 

6.15 

5.0 

4.77 

4.88 

6.5 

6.67 

8.7 

4.46 


184 
176 
216 
161 
188 
212 
120 
141 
120 
147 
164 
168 
113 
180 
85 
165 


10.0 
8.2 

14.0 
8.4 
8.6 

16.0 
6.6 
8.1 
7.6 
8.8 
8.7 
7.5 
6.2 
6.3 
8.5 
8.9 
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The Voltaio Arc. 

136. The voltaic arc is produced by the passage of a current 
between two carbon electrodes in air raised to a high temperature. 
The first experiments relative to the voltaic arc were made by 
Humphry Davy, beginning in 1800*, but those in which this illus- 
trious English chemist was able to obtain the arc in a continuous 
manner date from 1808 and 1809. 

Davy having taken two small, sharpened rods of carbon, put 
them in contact, and passed between them the current of a voltaio 
battery of 2000 elements. On separating the two points a very 
small distance, he saw produced between them a slightly convex 
flame, which remained until the distance between the carbons reached 
10 cm. The arc disappeared when this distance became greater, 
and the points rapidly became cold. The carbons when slowly 

• Lum, £l, Vol. IX. p. 248. 
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•brought toward one another did not give place to any luminous or 
calorific phenomenon while they were not in contact ; but as soon as 
.'they touched, the points became hot, and, at the moment of their 
separation, the flame burst out instantaneously. Davy gave this 
arched flame, whose brilliancy was comparable with that of the sun, 
the name of voltaic arc, which it has kept up to this time. 

Nature and Appearance of the Voltaic Arc. 

137. The voltaic arc results from the incandescence of a jet of 
particles detached from the electrodes and projected in all direc- 
tions. This projection, when continuous currents are used, takes 
place principally from one electrode to the other, and more particu- 
larly from the positive to the negative. The positive electrode has 
a very much higher temperature than the other ; while the nega- 
tive carbon is scarcely a dark red, the positive carbon, at the same 
distance from the arc, is a reddish white over a considerable length. 
The consumption of the positive electrode for a given time is double 
that of the negative. It is this difference in the consumption and 
temperature, observed from the beginning by physicists, which first 
led them to explain the phenomenon of the luminous arc as a simple 
transportation of particles from the positive to the negative elec- 
trode. It is now well demonstrated that although the transference 
from the positive to the negative electrode predominates in the 
arc, there exists nevertheless a very active transference from the 
negative to the positive. 

The arc resembles, in fact, a trembling flame, whose form is 
ovoidal between the points of carbon. From time to time a brilliant 
particle may be seen to leap from one electrode to the other, pro- 
ducing a luminous flame. On each of the carbons there appear here 
and there liquid and incandescent globules, due to mineral sub- 
stances, which become displaced, glide to the point, and leap forth 
to gain the other electrode. These liquid globules do not appear 
when the carbons are chemically pure. 

When the voltaic arc is produced in air, the two carbon rods 
diminish rapidly in volume because both of them burn ; but in vacuo, 
this combustion does not take place, and the positive point is seen 
to become hollow and diminish in weight, while the negative point 
elongates and increases in volume. The consumption is almost 
nothing, and only results from particles being projected by the tw^o 
carbons outside their reciprocal action. 
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The voltaic arc is a portion of the electric circuit having all the 
proi)erties of the other parts of the circuit. The detached particles 
constitute between the two points a movable chain more or less 
conductive and more or less heated according to the intensity of the 
current on the one hand, and the nature and separation of the 
electrodes on the other. Things go on exactly as if the electrodes 
were united by a metallic wire or a carbon ro<l of small section, which 
amounts to saying that the light produced by the voltaic arc and 
that obtained by incandescence are due to the same cause, which is 
the heating of a resisting body interposed in the circuit. Matteucci 
showed this similarity between the voltaic arc and the other parts of 
the electric circuit, by slowly separating two iron bars previously 
put in contact : a thread of liquid metal appeared at firs^ became 
luminous, then broke to give place to the voltaic arc. 

By examining attentively the voltaic arc produced between two 
carbon points by continuous currents, we clearly distinguish the arc 
and the flame. The arc is blue ; it connects the bright parts of the 
two carbons. The flame is reddish; it envelops the arc and often 
gives it a violet appearance because of its interposition. This flame 
sometimes becomes very long and starts to lick the sides of the 
positive carbon to a considerable distance; it is changeable and 
mobile; it contributes to the variations of luminous intensity, and 
in certain cases disappears completely. It is then especially that 
the arc appears with the very slightly luminous blue color which is 
peculiar to it. 

With currents of from 60 to 70 amperes, the most intense prac- 
tically in use to supply a single arc, the appearance is modified and 
presents some peculiarities less known. 

At first the flame has a purple color around the negative^ then, 
when the carbons are normally shaped, a narrow blue band is dis- 
tinguished on the bright surface of the positive, and a red halo 
about the negative ; the intermediate region of the arc is white. 

Whatever may be at first the form of the carbon rods, they shape 
themselves in due course ; the positive point takes on the appearance 
of a truncated cone terminated by a concave surface ; the negative 
point takes the form of a cone terminated by a blunt point. These 
forms are more regular when the points are accurately opposite one 
another and where the carbons are carefully made and free from 
foreign substances. 

The arc is produced not only between carbon points, but between 
all sorts of substances sufficiently conductive. Its brillianof depends 
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on the intensity of the current, the natuie of the electrodes, and 
the medium in which it is produced. With potassium or sodium, 
for instance, the light is more brilliant than with platinum or gold ; 
there is more light in air than in mercurial vapors. 

The color of the arc varies with the substance of the electrodes : 
it is yellow with sodium, white with zinc, green with silver, etc. 

The appearance of the arc depends also on the form of the 
electrodes : between a positive point of coke and a negative plate of 
platinum it presents the form of a cone ; between two carbon points 
it has the form of an egg or more often that of a truncated 
cone, etc. 

138. The preceding information, taken from Fontaine's treatise 
on electric lighting, relates to the voltaic arc produced by continuous 
currents. The conditions of working of the alternate current arc 
are not the same. 

In the latter there is no difference between the two carbons 
which are the seat of similar phenomena. They both become pointed. 
However, the upper carbon is consumed a little more rapidly than 
the lower, because of the ascending current of air which tends to 
consume it at the edge. There results a sensible difference in the 
distribution of the luminous intensity. 

The characteristic feature of the alternate current arc is the very 
disagreeable humming which it produces ; this is very intense and 
cannot be suppressed. Its intensity may be diminished by sur- 
rounding the lamp by a closed globe. 

The cause of this humming is not surely known ; it is thought, 
however, that it is produced in great part by the rapid extinction 
and relighting of the arc and by the rapid variations of temperature 
which result*. 

The Difference of Potential between the Eleotrodes of tlia 

Voltaic Arc. 

139. The voltaic arc is characterized by a considerable fall of 
potential between the electrodes, a fall which shows that the produc- 
tion of the arc requires a considerable expenditure of energy. 

This difference of potential depends on the nature and diameter 
of the carbons as well as on the length of the arc; it is given, 
according to Edlund, by the equation 

♦Nichols, EUar, World, 1891, Vol. XVU. p. 899. 
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a aii.l b being constants, and / the length of the arc. Physicists dif- 
fer greatly as to the significance of the constant a. 

In the opinion of certain ])hysicistSy this constant corresponds 
to a resistance to passage whose seat is found on the positive elec- 
trode or in its immediate vicinity ; other physicists, on the contrary, 
think with Edlund that there is no appreciable resistance to passage, 
and that the constant a represents an electromotive force opposed in 
direction to that of the current. [See Appendix F.] 

Beside these two opinions there should be mentioned other 
hypotheses, among them that of G. Wiedemann, who assumes that 
the voltaic arc is a discontinuous discharge, and that of Looker, who 
thinks that the electric current broadens out in passing from one 
carbon to the other, and is not confined to the neighborhood of their 
common axis. 

Among explanations so different it is best to assume that the 
actions which they contemplate all contribute to the production of 
the phenomena which accompany the voltaic arc. 

It seems, however, that resistance to passage plays a princi- 
pal part in the production of the voltaic arc; at least this fol- 
lows from precise measurements made by Uppenbom and Lecher in 
particular. 

Uppenbom found from many photographs that the voltaic arc 
has the form of a truncated cone whose very large base rests on 
the positive carbon, which indicates a very great resistance to pas- 
sage at this place ; the fall of potential then takes place principally 
at the passage of the current from the positive carbon into the 
air. This fact is, moreover, confirmed by direct measurements of 
potential. 

With 12 mm. carbons and with lengths of arc varying from 6 to 
16 mm., Uppenbom found a mean value for a of 38 volts, formed in 
part by a fall of potential of 32.5 volts on going from the positive 
carbon into the air. Lecher proved, moreover, that the potential 
remains constant in the layer of air included between the two elec- 
trodes even at a considerable distance from the axis. 

This discontinuous variation of potential only takes place with 
carbon electrodes, and is not found with electrodes of iron, platinum, 
silver, or copper. 

The constants a and b of Edlund's equation vary with the inten- 
sity of the current, as well as with the nature and dimensions 
of the carbons. In this way Nebel found the following values of 
the difference of potential observed with carbons of different diam- 
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eters and Tith cunents of different intensities; I is expressed i 
mUlimeters. 





Volt* wlUi Cubou of 




..nu.. 


»m-.. 


1.0U0. 


12 amperM 

Ifl " 


30.3 + 2.21 
305 + 8.01 


86J + 2.6I 
86.1 + 1.41 
88,0+ i.e I 
86.6+ 2.11 


32.4 + 2.81 
34.1 + 2.81 


24 " 




34.9+1.91 



With oaibons of different composition, but of the same diameter, 
usii^ catrenta of the same intensity (12 amperes), ITppenbom 
obtained the followiog values for the differeoce of potential : 



Carbon No. 1 . . . . 

" " 2. . . . 

" " 3. . . . 

" 4. . . . 

" " 6. . . . 


. 86.4 + 2.101 
. 39.0 + 1.741 
. 40.0 + 2.201 
. 41.0 + 2.161 
. 46.4 + 1.001 


Mean . 


. 40.1 + 2.241 



From the figures which precede and from still other results it 
follows that the difference of potential between the electrodes dimin- 
ishes as the diameter of the carbons increases, i.e. as their resistance 
diminishes. \ 

This fact is moreover used in low-tension arc-lamps, of which t)ie 
'Weston, much used in the United States, is an example. This dif- 
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ference of potential varies also with the nature of the carbons and 
may vary by 10 or even 16 volts for carbons of the same diameter 
but of different sources. 

The study of the voltaic arc — the form and length of the arc, 
the appearance of the carbons — is made very easy by projecting the 
whole on a white screen by means of a magnifying lens. Figure 81 
represents the arrangement of the apparatus with so much precision 
that it is needless to enter into its details. 



Tlie Nature and Manufacture of CarbooB. 

140. The composition of carbons having considerable influence 
on the photometric properties of the voltaic arc, we give certain 
details of the manufacture of the pencils employed. 

It is known that Davy employed pencils of charcoal extinguished 
in water or mercury ; these burned quite regularly, but too rapidly 
to be employed commercially. It was Foucault who first replaced 
the charcoal by the deposits made on the sides of gas retorts. Gas- 
retort carbon is much denser than charcoal and resists much longer 
the destructive action of the voltaic arc ; but its composition is not 
uniform, which produces considerable variation in the luminous inten- 
sity ; this variation is due to the presence of foreign matter, alkaline 
salts or earths and silica, which evaporate and help to form the flame 
which surrounds the arc. Attempts have been made to purify gas- 
carbon by various processes, but without complete success. 

The process of manufacture invented by Jacquelaine consists in 
producing artificially gas carbon free from all impurity by bringing 
into contact with the incandescent sides of the retort very dense 
hydrocarbureted material, of which a part volatilizes, and the remain- 
der decomposes, leaving as a residue a layer of carbon ; by employ- 
ing well-purified tars, perfectly pure gas carbon is obtained. The 
carbon pencils of Jacquelaine gave a very white, steady light about 
25 per cent more intense than that given by ordinary carbons with 
equal current. These carbons had the inconvenience of being very 
hard, which required considerable work in sawing them and occa- 
sioned considerable waste. 

The methods used at present for making carbon pencils are due 
to Carre and Gauduin ; they consist in preparing a suitable paste, 
triturating and compressing it, then passing it through a die so as to 
obtain cylindrical pencils which are cut the desired length and baked 
in a furnace like those used for pottery. 
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The composition of the paste varies according to the make. 
€arr^ employed at first a mixture of 50 parts very pure powdered 
coke, 20 parts calcined lampblack, and 30 parts of a syrup made of 
cane sugar and gum. Pulverized gas carbon mixed with gas tar 
is now generally used. The quality of the product depends on the 
pulverizing of the material, and on the baking ; the latter is many 
times repeated, and between times the carbons are plunged into a 
boiling concentrated syrup of cane or caramel. 

In order to maintain the arc at the middle of the carbon, a thing 
which increases the stability and regularity of the axis, a central 
hole is made in the carbon, while in the die, and filled with a sub- 
stance called a core, a little better conductor of electricity than the 
carbon. The cored carbons give excellent results. They are only 
employed for the positive pole, because of their relatively high 
price. 

In order to prolong the life and increase the conductivity of the 
carbons, they are often electroplated with copper. Coppered car- 
bons are very much employed, especially in America. In Europe, 
bare carbons are more used, because the light is more regular. As 
to nickeled carbons, they have not yet come into the market. 

Besides carbons passed through a die, as those of Carr^, moulded 
carbons are also made. In general, carbons made with a die are 
more dense than those moulded, and are more suitable for low ten- 
sions, which require a more intense current and should possess 
greater conductivity. 

For fuller details concerning the manufacture of arc-light car- 
bons we refer to special works. 

Regnlaton and Candles. 

141. The continuity of the voltaic arc is obtained by means of a 
regulating mechanism which maintains the separation of the carbons 
at a constant distance for a determined intensity of current and 
difference of potential. There are a great number of different regu- 
lators, a great majority of which depend on the following principle : 

When the length of the arc varies, the intensity of the current 
varies also, so that the intensity diminishes as the carbons are con- 
sumed. This diminution of intensity is profitably used to maintain 
the carbon points at a constant distance, within very narrow limits. 
For this, there is introduced into the circuit an electro-magnet^ 
whose armature is drawn in one direction by magnetic action and 
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in the other by a spring. When the intensity of the current dimin- 
ishes, the magnetic action diminishes, and the armature moves under 
the preponderating influence of the opposing spring. This move- 
ment is used to unclamp a mechanism which allows the carbon- 
holders to approach. 

In electric candles, the regulation of the voltaic arc is obtained 
without a regulator. The candles are composed of two parallel rods 
of carbon with an insulating substance placed between them, and the 
whole made into one bundle. The carbons bum imder the action of 
the current, and need no mechanism for lighting or regulating them. 
The length of the arc depends solely on the distance of the pencils^ 
and lighting is brought about by means of conductive priming placed 
at the top of the points at the time of manufacture. 

We refer to special treatises for all that concerns the various 
mechanisms employed in arc-lamps and the study of the best condi- 
tions of operating them. 

History of the Photometiy of Aro-Ziamps. 

142. From 1808, when Davy first made the arc-light burst forth,, 
up to the time when the electric light entered into commercial use,, 
the photometric study of arc-lights had scarcely been undertaken. 
We cannot consider as a complete investigation the researches of 
Fizeau and Foucault in 1843 and 1844, in the course of which these 
physicists made a series of comparisons between the chemical action 
of sunlight, electric light, and oxy-hydrogen light. Although the 
results obtained have passed into all the treatises on physics, they 
have only a very restricted value, for they refer to the action of 
light on a plate of iodide of silver and not to photometric action 
properly so called. Below are the results : 

Intensity of sunlight, Apr. 11, 1844, at 11.15 a.m., with a very clear sky . lOOO 

Intensity of sunlight, Sept. 20, 1843, at 2 p.m., with a pale blue sky . . 761 

Intensity of the voltaic arc produced by 3 series of 46 Bunsen elements . '^5 

Intensity of the oxy-hydrogen light 6.85 

The feeble chemical action of the oxy-hydrogen light led Fizeau 
and Foucault to determine directly by an optical method the photo- 
metric action of the voltaic arc and the oxy-hydrogen light. The 
result of this comparison was that the light emitted by the voltaic 
arc was to the oxy-hydrogen light as 32.6 is to 1.6, while the same 
ratio determined by chemical action had been found to be as .^ ^ 
is to 1. 
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The similarity of the two results led the two physicists to con- 
clude that, from a practical point of view, the chemical and photo- 
genic actions of two luminous sources are equivalent. 

Passing rapidly over the measurements of Gasselmann (1843), 
which were the first measurements made with the Bunsen photome- 
ter, over those of Becquerel made on the occasion of the electric 
lighting tests of Lecassagnac and Thiers at Lyons and in the Place 
de VEtoile at Paris (1855 to 1857), and over those occasioned by the 
introduction into light-houses of the electric light produced by 
means of the Alliance machines, we come to the introduction of the 
Gramme machine. 

From this time, the daily increasing development of electric 
lighting has occasioned a great number of photometric measure- 
ments. 

One of the first complete photometric studies of the voltaic arc 
is that of H. Fontaine, made by means of a Serrin regulator provided 
with current from a Gramme machine. Mention should also be 
made of the measurements of AUard and of Sautter and Lemonnier. 
But photometric measurements have become more numerous and 
more complete since the time of the Electrical Exposition of 1881, 
when the more perfect regulation of the machines and lamps, as well 
as the good quality of the carbons, permitted a more fixed light to 
be obtained. It is sufficient to mention the photometric tests of the 
Exposition of Paris (1881), at Munich (1882), at Vienna (1883), at 
Philadelphia (1884), at Antwerp (1885), etc., to which should be 
added a number of wholly unofficial tests. 

Tbeoretioal Szamination of the VaxiatlGiis of Xrtiminoaa Xntenslty of 



143. From a photometric point of view, that which characterizes 
the voltaic arc is the great variations in luminous intensity accord- 
ing to the direction of the ray, variations which are greater than in 
any other common source of light. When the voltaic arc is supplied 
by continuous currents, these variations are greater than when it is 
supplied by alternate currents. The cause of this difference should 
be attributed to the preponderating part taken by the positive car- 
bon in furnishing the light emitted by the continuous-current arc- 
lamp. 

The greatest part of the light emitted by the voltaic arc is due 
to the electrodes which are raised to incandescence. Thus it has 
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been estimated that in the continuous-current arc-laiup 5 per cent 
only of the total light emitted is due to the arc, a proportion of 10 per 
cent is furnished by the negative carbon, and the rest, or 85 per cent, 
by the positive carbon. 

The intensity of the lamp is then the resultant of the intensities 
produced by the arc and the carbons. Now the quality of the light 
emitted by an incandescent body is proportional to the emissive 
power of the latter ; a quality of carbon should then be employed 
whose emissive power at high temperatures is as great as possible. 
We know that the emissive power of carbon is very great, greater 
for instance than that of the majority of metals: it is this that 
explains the particular brilliancy of the arc obtained with carbon 
electrodes. 

In the continuous-current arc, the greater part of the light 

emitted comes from the end of 
the positive carbon, which is 
generally placed above the neg- 
ative so that the rays may 
be thrown upon objects below 
which it is desired to illumi- 
^* nate. A simple examination 
of the calorific conditions of 
the arc permits one to deduce 
with sufficient exactness the 
variations in luminous inten- 
sity with the direction of the 
rays. 

Suppose that the carbons 
terminate theoretically in two 
equal truncated cones ; the arc 
bursts forth between their ends ; the crater which is formed at the 
extremity of the positive carbon emits the greater quantity of light, 
for the emissive surface is greatest there and the temperature 
highest. 

It is practically only the arc and the sides of the carbons near 
their ends which emit light horizontally. Further, the shadows 
thrown by the positive and negative carbons limit the emission of 
light more rapidly as the arc becomes shorter ; the opening of the 
luminous cone is greater as the arc is longer. But as the length of 
the arc increases, the temperature of the carbons falls, and the 
intensity of the light emitted diminishes. 




Fio. 82. — Variation In the Intensity of an Arc- 
Light with the Inclination. 
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This Bummaiy examination shows, then, that the luminous inten- 
sity must be zero in a vertical direction, must pass through a maxi- 
mum in a particular direction below the horizontal, and through a 
minimum in the horizontal , to increase and also decrease rapidly 
above the horizontal. This last conclusion alone was not entirely 
coniirmed by the photometric observations because of various things 
which modify the regularity of the radiation of light from the nega- 
tive carbon, and principally because of the fact that the light emitted 
by the arc in a horizontal direction is more intense than that which 
the negative carbon emits upward. Thus the minimum in the hor- 
izontal plane does not always exist, and the diminution continues 
regularly above it. 

The diagram which represents the variations in luminous in- 
tensity with the inclination of the rays is well known; that in 
Fig. 82 gives the result of all the photometric measurements made 
on arc-lamps at the Antwerp Exposition. 

VaxiatlGiis of the LumlnouB Intenaity with the Azimutfa. 

144. Since everything in the voltaic arc is in general symmet- 
rical with reference to the axis of the carbons, the luminous intensity 
should be independent of the azimuth of the ray; i.e. the photometric 
surface should be a surface of revolution. This would be so, in fact, 
if the carbons were homogeneous and well centered and if the regu- 
lator always performed its functions. Unfortunately these condi- 
tions are not always fulfilled, so that it is not exact to assume that 
the intensity is independent of the azimuth, although this hypothe- 
sis is generally accepted in practice. Centering the carbons, in par- 
ticular, offers the greatest difficulty ; whatever be the care with which 
the carbons are made, they always undergo a slight bending after 
burning some moments, which produces a lateral displacement of the 
points and a disturbance in the distribution of the luminous intensity. 

This disturbance is much more sensible than is generally sup- 
]x>sed. It has been noticed by all who have made photometric 
measurements of the arc-lamp. It has been recently studied with 
care by Wedding*. This engineer measured the luminous intensi- 
ties for various inclinations in two azimuths differing by 180®. He 
used in all nine pairs of carbons, workitig regularly with a current of 
14 amperes. He further photographed the carbon points in the course 
of each of these tests to determine the cause of the irregularities. 

• EleJUr, Zeitschrift, 1889, p. 337. 
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The folio wiug table contains the measurements of Wedding ; they 
confirm a conclosion arrived at from the measurements at Paris and 
Antwerp, namely, that the variations of the maximum luminoua 
intensity are much less than those of the horizontal intensity. In 
this table the luminous intensities are expressed in candles. 





Horizontal Intensity. 


Mazimnm Inlenalty In Candles. 


Mean 
Spherical 
Intensity. 


CarboDt. 


Left. 


Riffht 


Left. 


# 


Blffht. 


$ 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


109 
147 
121 
152 
155 
124 
143 
183 
136 


136 
350 
157 
199 
228 
373 
408 
224 
171 


1720 
2000 
1790 
1670 
2050 
1860 
2020 
2010 
1710 


43° 

43 

46 

42 

45 

42 

42 

43 

44 


1860 
2110 
1890 
2310 
2500 
2180 
2480 
2990 
2000 


39 
42 

46 
41 
41 
38 
43 
43 


1246 
1246 
1114 
1260 
1355 
1239 
1359 
1179 
1056 


Mean. . 


141 


250 


1870 


43 


2158 


41 


1228 



The curves which represent the detailed results of these measure- 
ments show that the real distribution of the luminous intensity of 
the voltaic arc is most irregular ; the photometric surface is far from 
being a surface of revolution. In calculations based on the luminoua 
intensities of electric lights, one must be content with a rough 
approximation. 

Vaxiatioiui of the LnminouB Intensity with the Inclination. 

145. This photometric element of arc-lamps is the best known ; 
the curve which represents these variations differs relatively very 
little from lamp to lamp. 

Wybauw has combined all the photometric measurements of arc- 
lamps made at the Antwerp Exposition in 1885, and has obtained 
from them a mean curve representing the variations of luminous 
intensity with the inclination ; this diagram is reproduced in Fig. 82. 

The curve obtained * is much like an ellipse whose axis is the 
radius vector at 40® ; it decreases about symmetrically above and 



♦ See Appendix G. 
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below^ but this decrease is very small in the neighborhood of 40^. 
The mean values deduced from 26 lamps differing in their construe* 
tion and rate, deviate very little from the particular values of each 
lamp, the mean intensity being represented by 1000. 

The following table gives the values of the intensity for the in- 
clinations included between 60^ above and 70^ below the horizontal : 



TmmIIhaMmh M 










Lomlnoiu IntonBlty. 




Obseryed. 


Calculated. 


60^ Above the horizontal . 
30 " ** ** 



10 Below the horizontal . 
20 ** '* ** 
30 " *• " 
40 " ** •• 
60 " " •' 

do " *' •* 

70 ** *• ** 










48 
110 
208 
401 
612 
871 
1000 
807 
467 
188 


28 
104 
208 
421 
629 
824 
1000 
800 
467 
206 



146. These results have been confirmed by all measurements 
since those at Antwerp. An exhaustive study of them permits the 
following conclusions to be made : 

In the majority of continuous-current arc-lamps, we may distin- 
guish on the unit sphere four well-defined zones relating to the 
distribution of luminous intensity about the light-center. 

In the upper hemisphere, which receives only a small part of 
the total light, the luminous intensity varies about proportionally 
to sin0; it may then be represented by 

i'=ir(l-sintf), 

H being the horizontal intensity and being reckoned positive above 
the horizontal. 

In the lower hemisphere, there is distinguished: first, a zone 
(between 0® and 40®) in which the luminous intensity is of the form 

»" = ^-hasin^, 

being counted positive here also ; then a zone more or less narrow 
(between 4ff* and 45®), in which the variations of luminous intensity 
are very slight, for which 
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M being the maximum intensity ; the width of this zone depends on 
the nature of the crater of the positive carbon; finally a zone in 
which the intensity decreases according to the law 

i*' ZS5 6 — c sin 6. 

The luminous intensity / is then represented by the complex 
formula 

/= [iy(l - sin ^) ]jr + [£r + a sin ^]ft+ [3f]ft+ [6-csin^]j:, 

using that part only whose limits include the inclination for which 
the luminous intensity is to be calculated. 

When the variations of luminous intensity are sensibly the same 
above and below the maximum, at least in its immediate vicinity, 
the constant term may be suppressed, which is the same as supp08> 
ing ^, = 6^ We then have 

/= [^(1 - sin^)]y -h [£r-h a sin^]ft + [6 - c sin tf]J-. 

The constants a, 6, c may easily be expressed in terms of Hj M, 
Sif and Of 

For 8 01 we should have 

whence^ M= H-^-asmOi, 

or a= . ^ 

Similarly, we may find 

M 



6 = c = 



a 



1 — sin^fl 
The complete equation then becomes 

7.Cff(i-»b.»):ir+rff+*:^21»T+[jri 

No considerable error is made by assuming in practice that the 
luminous intensity is a maximum, and sensibly constant between 
40^ and 45^ ; the equation may then be written 

/=[JJ(1 - 8in0)]Sr-h[^+1.5557(3f- ^)sin0]jr 

■f [3f]S + [3.413 itf'Cl - sin 0) ]5. 
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By Bubstituting for J? and Jf the mean values deduced from the 
Antwerp experiments^ we obtain 

/= 208 [1 - sin ^]SP+ [208 + 1232 8in^]Jf + [lOOOjg: 

+ 3413 [1- sin ^]5JL 

By means of this equation, the values included in the third 
column of the preceding table (p. 237) were calculated. Oonsulting 
the table, we find the agreement as great as possible. 

By means of an analogous equation the luminous intensity of arc- 
lamps of any system may be represented with sufficient exactness 
provided that continuous currents are used. 

It should always be remembered that individual results may show 
considerable differences if the measurements are limited to a single 
azimuth ; to obtain sufficient agreement, the measurements fihould be 
made in at least four different azimuths, so as to eliminate irregular- 
ities in the working of the lamp or in the consumption of the carbons. 
Rousseau, moreover, dwells on this point with considerable force in 
his report on the Antwerp tests, and the measurements of Wedding, 
mentioned above, confirm this conclusion. 

Mean Spherical Xntenslty. 

147. In what precedes no attention has been paid to mean spher- 
ical intensity. Up to the present too great value has been given to 
this element, which only plays a very small part in problems of illu- 
mination by bare arc-lamps. 

The most important element in the arc-lamp is the maximum 
intensity; a knowledge of the horizontal and maximum intensities 
easily permits the calculation of the intensity for a given inclination, 
and it is the latter which should be employed in calculating the illu- 
mination at a given point. The mean spherical intensity should not 
be employed in calculating illuminatioi\, instead of the effective 
intensity for the inclination considered. 

The mean spherical intensity gives a basis for calculating the 
coefficient of transformation of the lamp, or its efficiency if desired, 
but that is all. Of two lights of the same mean spherical intensity, 
that will be the better which has the higher maximum intensity, since 
it is this maximum which determines the limit of the lighting power 
of the lamp, the illumination always being sufficient below the lamp, 
especially if a reflector is employed. 

However, it is sometimes of interest to know the mean spherical 
intensity of a given lamp, esx)ecially as this quantity is easy to cal- 
culate by an approximate formula which is precise enough. 
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The exact calculation of the mean spherical intensity is vevj 
laborious, since it requires precise measurements at a great number 
of inclinations close together. However, if we designate by IT the 
horizontal intensity and by Jf the maximum intensity, we may repre- 
sent the mean spherical intensity S by the equation already proposed 
at the Electrical Exposition at Paris in 1881 : 

The following table made from the official report of Rousseau 
represents the result of the Antwerp photometric tests on lamps of 
▼arious systems with carbons of different kinds (Siemens, Schmel- 
zer, etc.). 



1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 



Jasper 

Brush 

Gramme 

Piette and Erizik . . 
Crompton . . . . 
De Puydt .... 

Dulait 

Gramme ....'. 

Piette and Krizik . . 
Cramer and Domf elt . 
Piette and Krizik . . 

Pieper 

Brush 

Piette and Krizik . . 

it t« ii 

Gulcher 

Pieper 

tt 

44 

Brush 

Gramme 

Pieper 



Intonsity (In Garoels). 




^f ._j 


Hflan BpheiioiL 


Honzontal. 


M Axlmnrp , 










ObMry«d. 


OilmUtad. 


102 


557 


198 


188 


102 


522 


192 


182 


72.6 


471 


166 


154 


92 


446 


161.6 


158 


60 


373 


132 


123 


61 


362 


120 


121 


78 


423 


137 


142 


95.6 


266 


119 


114 


64 


265 


96 


93 


56 


276 


100 


97 


57 


186 


68 


75 


36 


190 


66 


66 


26 


120 


43 


43 


42 


209 


70 


78 


34 


206 


59 


68 


26.5 


177 


68 


68 


44.5 


207 


61 


74 


21 


100 


36 


36 


17 


94 


31.5 


32 


19 


72 


28 


27.5 


32 


102 


36 


41.6 


22 


145 


48 


47 


10 


52 


18 


18 


9.4 


60.6 


16.3 


19.8 



DcrUtfoBt 

in Par Cent 

O-O. 



+ 

+ 



5 
5 

7 
2 

7 
1 

4 
4 
3 
8 



+ 

+ 

+ 

-10 



- 4 
-16 



-21 



- 2 
+ 2 
-12 
+ 2 


-21 
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The last column of this table gives the percentage deyiation 
between the results furnished by direct observation and those 
calculated by means of the preceding equation. 

The mean of the deviations is 5.7 per cent ; that of the positive 
deviations (9 in number), 5.2 per cent; and that of the negative 
deviations (10 in number), 9 per cent. 

Uppenborn also applied this rule to the photometric measure- 
ments made on seven different lamps ; the results of this comparison 
are given in the table below. 



1 


Caitdui Pown. 




Lamps. 
Aathority: Uppenborn. 


HoriiontaL 




Mmui SpherleaL 


DerUtion 

In Per Cent 

O-C. 


• 








t 

1 






ObseirecL 


GalcnUtad. 


. 


1 


260 


1464 


470 


401 


- 4 


2 


466 


3260 


1146 


1040 


+ 


8 


660 


8071 


1221 


1048 


+ 14 


4 


744 


1227 


692 


670 


+ 2 


6 


122 


840 


274 


271 


+ 1 


6 


686 


2100 


802 


818 


- 2 


7 


086 


1160 


767 


766 


+ 2 



Finally, Marks also made use of this formula to discuss his own 
measurements ; he further took a certain number of different observa- 
tions made in America by many electricians. All these results of 
such varied origin are included in the following table (p. 242) ; they 
agree almost perfectly with the equation. 

The agreement between observation and calculation is close 
enough, although somewhat less so than in the preceding measure- 
ments; the mean of the deviations is 9 per cent in place of 5.7 
per cent. 

All these results then give to the equation 

2^4 

a really practical value ; it may be applied in all cases with surety 
greater in proportion as the values of H and M have been deduced 
from measurements made in several azimuths. 

This equation might also be simplified by noticing that, accord- 
ing to Rousseau's measurements with respect to 24 different lamps. 
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Camdlb Powkb. 




Lamps. 
Aatborltj: Marks. 


HorisonUl. 


MAximmn. 


If flan Sphflrteal. 


DevlatloB 

In Per Cent 

O-C. 
















Obsenred. 


Cslcoktfld. 




Weston 


344 


609 


348 


324 


+ 7 


«4 








290 


676 


296 


293 


+ 1 


It 




' • 




676 


1236 


640 


697 


+ 7 


Brush ..... 








313. 


1396 


609 


604 


+ 17 


Ball 








233 


634 


240 


249 


- 4 


Brash (1200 c. p.) . 








180 


617 


263 


244 


+ 7 


Brush (2000 c. p.) . 








389 


1380 


663 


639 


+ 17 


Van De Poele . . 








451 


1377 


674 


669 


'•■ + 1 


1 • < 








333 


1166 


470 


466 


+ 3 
-18 


Weston Electric . 








263 


366 


186 


220 


Thomson-Houston . 








227 


1080 


426 


383 


! +10 


ii «i 








222 


626 


288 


267 


+ 7 


i( «i 








382 


1131 


626 


474 


+ 9 


Weston .... 








594 


1183 


614 


693 


-16 


... 1 








475 


871 


400 


436 


- 9 



the horizontal intensily is equal to 0.208 of the maximom intensity; 
we have then approximately i7= 0.2 My whence 

S = 0.35 M. 

However, this equation is not absolutely reliable, for the hori- 
zontal intensity is an element which varies considerably from lamp 
to lamp ; it would be better to keep to the complete formula. 

The Employment of Opal Olobes and Reflecton. 

14& Bare arc-lamps are quite rarely employed, for the light 
emitted is too harsh in the neighborhood of the lamp, and the total 
effect of illumination is less advantageous. Bare lamps are employed 
in the illumination of work-yards and large open spaces. 

In street lighting, the use of opalescent globes has prevailed^ 
although they absorb a quite large proportion of the light, estimated 
by von Hefner- Alteneck * at 



•Xttm. £l, Vol. X. p. 498. 
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15 per cent for alabaster glass, 

20 per cent for opal glass, 

30 to 60 per cent for milky glass. 

These globes are almost always surmounted by reflectors planned 
to throw the light from the upper hemisphere down toward the 
ground. The presence of the globe and the reflector modifies 
totally the distribution of the light. 

Uppenborn found that spherical globes give better results, from 
a photometric point of view, than elliptical ones. There is less 
absorption, and the distribution is more advantageous. 

The opalescent globe which surrounds the arc does not absorb 
the light uniformly ; the luminous intensity of the parts of the globe 
which correspond to the maximum intensity is sensibly decreased, 
while that part which corresponds to the minimum is increased. 
The globe itself becomes luminous and plays the part of a radiant. 

The nature of the globe, its dimensions, and its form are not 
without importance. It is generally assumed that the globe should 
be small, like that of the Gance lamp for instance, so as to replace the 
point which is too brilliant for the eyes and casts too dense shadows, 
by a disc whose brightness seems about uniform and which appears 
as the sun, subtending a small angle. If too large a globe is taken, 
this effect is completely wanting. In the middle is seen a brilliant 
point, then the surface of the globe whose brightness is divided 
into more or less luminous zones. 

The glass of which the globe is made should be opaque enough to 
obtain sufficient diffusion, while absorbing as little light as possible. 
This result is obtained by taking an uncolored glass, having on one 
of its faces a very thin layer of milky glass sufficiently transparent 
so that in the daytime, when the lamp is extinguished, the form of 
the carbons may be clearly distinguished through the globe. With 
this glass as good results are obtained as with the Cance globes, which 
are very thick, and much less light is lost. 

The most exact data which we possess concerning the employ- 
ment of globes and reflectors with arc-lamps, are those obtained by 
Wedding* in the course of an examination of the arc lighting of the 
streets of Berlin. 

The addition of different globes (I, II, III) to the 14-ampere arc- 
lamps mentioned in § 144 gave the following results : 

•Elektr. Zeit9Chrift, 1889, p. 388. 
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Norober of 
Globe. 


HoiizonUl Maxiinum 
IntenBlty. Intensity. 


Inclinfttlon of u„«V-S!l--i^i 
Maximum. "iS'ffltr^ 


Weakening 
in Per Cent. 


I 

II 

III 


419 
519 
497 


970 

. 1093 

715 


36° 
37° 
36° 


710 
777 
690 


41 
40 
63 



The curve which represents the variations of luminous intensity 
of the lamp with a globe and a polished tin reflector has the same 
form as the curve of the bare lamp. The dimensions are slightly 
larger than those above, which naturally corresponds to an increase 
in the mean hemispherical intensity. In fact, there was obtained 
with the reflector and globe II : 

Horizontal Intensity 648 

Maximum Intensity (at 38°) .... 1207 
Mean Hemispherical Intensity . . . 806 

The mean hemispherical intensity without either globe or reflector 
was 1278. Consequently the diminution was 32 per cent in place of 
the 40 per cent found without the reflector. 

The employment of the opalescent globe and the reflector prevents 
taking into the calculation the real intensity instead of the mean 
hemispherical intensity, for it is not possible to express the lumi- 
nous intensity simply in terms of the inclination. In this case 
everything points to taking the mean hemispherical intensity of the 
lower hemisphere and treating the light as uniform. 



Vaxiatioiui of the Laminouji Intensity with the InteoBity of the 

Current. 

149. To establish a relation between the luminous intensity of 
an arc-lamp and the energy expended in the lamp it is necessary to 
consider that photometric element of the lamp which is the most 
constant, namely, the maximum luminous intensity. The most varied 
photometric measurements have, in fact, always proved that the 
maximum luminous intensity is least liable to the sudden variations 
which are, on the contrary, so noticeable in the horizontal intensity. 

The energy expended in the lamp may be divided into two parts, 
viz. that which is employed in regulating the lamp, and that which 
supports the voltaic arc ; it is known that the loss of potential due 
to the regulation of the lamp amounts, on the average, to 15 volts in 
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60; or 25 per cent. A lamp gets from 60 to ^6 volts, while the arc 
itself gets only from 45 to 50. From the point of view of luminous 
intensity, it is only the part of the energy expended in the arc which 
should be taken into account: calling Fthe difference of potential 
between the two carbons of the lamp and i the intensity of the cur- 
rent, the energy expended in the voltaic arc is equal to Vi. 

The problem consists then in finding a relation between the 
maximum luminous intensity I^ and the work Vi. 

It may, however, be simplified. In practice, lamps always work 
with a difference of potential which is sensibly constant, even when 
the regulating is done by constant current. The great majority of 
lamps use a difference of potential of from 45 to 50 volts. There 
are, however, lamps which use from 37 to 40 volts, and others, called 
low tension, for which a difference of potential of about 30 volts is 
sufficient. We may then assume a constant value for V, so that the 
problem is reduced simply to finding a relation between the maximum 
luminous intensity /„ and the current i. But for this, it is neces- 
sary to determine the constants of this relation for each particular 
group ; we may distinguish three principal groups in which we shall 
classify arc-lamps: high-tension lamps (50 volts on the average), 
medium-tension lamps (40 volts), and low-tension lamps (30 to 35 
volts). 

Even a summary examination of the results of the principal pho- 
tometric measurements to which arc-lamps have been submitted 
permits the conclusion that the establishment of an eqtiation of oiU- 
put is very difficult, because of the influence on the luminous inten- 
sity of the particular qualities of each lamp, and because of the nature 
of the carbons ; further, account should be taken of the fact that the 
photometric unit in terms of which the results are given is frequently 
badly defined; it is said simply that the luminous intensity is 
expressed in candles, without indicating either the kind of candle 
used or the conditions under which it is employed ; now there are 
differences between the values of different candles which may reach 
20 per cent. Hence a new source of difficulty arises in establishing 
an equation giving even an approximate relation between the lumi- 
nous intensity and the intensity of the current. 

We shall only mention, in order to call attention to them, two 
empirical rules given about 1880 by Maxim and Gravier for calculat- 
ing the luminous intensity of the arc by measuring simply the surface 
of the crater of the positive carbon or the hourly consumption of 
carbon. According to Maxim, to obtain the luminous intensity in 
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candles, it is sufficient to multiply the surface of the crater, expressed 
in hundredths of an inch and squared, by the coefficient 10. Gravier 
calculated in carcels the horizontal luminous intensity of an arc-lamp 
by multiplying the volume of carbon consumed per hour by a coef- 
ficient which is the same for carbons of the same quality. It is 
needless to say that these two methods have no practical or scien- 
tific value. 

Tischendoerfer ♦ has given a formula which, according to him, 
represents exactly rhe variations of luminous intensity of an arc- 
lamp with the intensity of the current. In this formula, although 
the author does not expressly say so, he deals with the maximum 
intensity expressed in candles, the intensity of current being expressed 

in amperes. This formula is 

r A- \ ti 

-200; 



r.=io«h(i)'; 



the author does not say on what measurements he has based his 
calculation, nor between what limits it is valuable. 

At first sight, it may be said that tkis formula represents with 
sufficient exactness the values given by direct observation, since it 
includes two arbitrary constants and three independent terms. But 
as the author has not said on what measurements he has based his 
calculations or whether this formula is a simple empirical rule, it 
should be compared with direct observation before forming a definite 
opinion of its value ; this has been done in the table on page 249. 

ISO. We have made a formula of photometric output deduced 
from experiment alone f. For this we hav^e chosen the most precise 
photometric observations, made under the same conditions and using 
the same photometric standard in order to avoid as far as possible 
errors due to reductions to the same unit, and personal errors. Now, 
in our opinion, the observations made by Rousseau at the Antwerp 
Exposition best fulfill the preceding conditions. 

These observations are twenty-four in number, no account being 
taken of some which are more or less uncertain ; the intensity of the 
current varied between 4 and 20.7 amperes, the maximum luminous 
intensity between 52 and 557 carcels. The observations are repro- 
duced in the following table ; the order of lamps is the same as in 
the table on page 240. 

*Elektr. Zeitschrift, 1890, p. 304. 
t iur/i. JSl, Vol. XXXVII. p. 408. 
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Lamp. 


Intensity 
of Cnrrent, 


Differences of 

Potential, 

V. 


Maximum Lumlnons 
Intensity Im (Carcels). 


Deviations 
O-C. 


Watts per 

Spherical 

Cartel. 


■ r 


Observed. 


Calculated. 


1 


20.7 


47.6 


567 


683 


-26 


4.96 


2 


19.0 


60.6 


622 


619 


+ 3 


6.00 


3 


16.9 


46.2 


471 


417 


+ 54 


4.43 


4 


16.6 


46.4 


446 


407 


+ 39 


4.48 


5 


14.9 


47.7 


373 


386 


-13 


6.38 


6 


14.8 


44.9 


362 


382 


-20 


6.63 


7 


14.6 


47.0 


423 


376 


+ 47 


6.00 


8 


12.9 


46.6 


265 


326 


-60 


4.92 


9 


12.6 


47.3 


266 


313 


-48 


6.13 


10 


10.8 


46.6 


276 


266 


+ 11 


4.91 


11 


8.6 


47.6 


185 


206 


-20 


6.99 


12 


8.2 


47.6 


190 


196 


- 6 


6.93 


13 


8.0 


38.6 


120 


• • • 


• • 


7.22 


14 


8.0 


46.3 


209 


190 


+ 19 


6.28 


16 


7.9 


48.0 


206 


187 


+ 19 


6.43 


16 


7.6 


44.9 


177 


179 


- 2 


6.91 


17 


7.6 


46.0 


207 


179 


+ 28 


6.78 


18 


7.0 


38.4 


100 


• • • 


• ■ 


7.70 


19 


6.1 


38.2 


94 


• • • 


• • 


7.37 


20 


6.0 


38.6 


72 


• • • 


• • 


8.11 


21 


6.0 


47.1 


102 


140 


-88 


8.12 


22 


6.6 


46.2 


146 


180 


+ 16 


6.38 


23 


4.2 


37.0 


62 


■ ■ • 


• • 


8.66 


24 


4.0 


38.4 


60 


• « ■ 


• ■ 


9.46 



The Pieper lamps require a difference of potential of from 35 to 
40 volts only, while others require from 40 to 50 volts ; the results 
which the former furnish should be excluded, since these are lamps 
of mean tension, while the others are of high tension. 

We have put 

/=ap + yi + 2i*, 

X, y, z being coefficients to be so determined that the above equation 
may represent as faithfully as possible the experimental results. 

Each observation furnishes one equation; we thus obtain as 
many equations as observations, viz. eighteen. Applying the method 
of least squares to this set of equations, we obtain 



z :=: 0.3815, y ^ 19.666, x = 7.93 ; 
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and for the equation desired, 

7, = 7.93 +19.666 i + 0.3815t". (L> 

By this equation the maximum luminous intensity 7„ was calcu- 
lated for each of the eighteen observations of the table, and the 
values in the fifth column were obtained. The numbers in the next to 
the last column are resulting errors, i.e. the deviation between the 
calculated and the observed values. In the last column we have 
written the values of the mechanical equivalent of the carcel for 
each lamp. 

Therefore the above equation represents as faithfully as possible 
the variations of luminous intensity with intensity of current, at 
least as found at Antwerp. Attention should be called to the tact 
that these experiments were made on lamps of different systems, 
using carbons of different natures ; from this then results a much 
greater generality for the equation, although the residual errors 
would have been much less had the work been done on lamps of the 
same make, employing carbons of the same kind. 

The equation applies to arc-lamps under normal conditions having^ 
a difference of potential of about 48 volts ; it may be applied to 
intensities of current varying from 4 to 30 amperes, although the 
measurements on which it depends were not carried above 20.7 
amperes ; we may, nevertheless, assume without difficulty this extra- 
polation. 

We have simplified equation (I.) so as to give it a practical value 
by putting 

/^ = 20i + 0.4i*. (11.) 

The loss of the constant term is compensated by the increase of 
the coefficient of the term of the second degree. The agreement of 
the results of the simplified formula with those of the original 
formula is as close as could be desired. In the following table will 
be found the values obtained by means of the two formulae for different 
values of the intensity of the current. 
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Yalub of /n (in Carcels) according to Formula. 



% 


I 


// 


Of Tischendoerfer. 


4 amperes 


92.7 


86 


37 


6 


139.6 


134 


78 


8 


190.0 


186 


125 


10 " 


242.7 


240 


178 


12 ♦» 


298.8 


298 


237 


14 


868.0 


358 


303 


16 


420.2 


422 


375 


18 •' 


484.5 


490 


453 


20 


553.8 


560 


537 


30 ** 


941.2 


960 


603 



To compare the values given by Tischendoerfer's formula with 
those given by formulae (I.) and (II.) it is necessary to transform 
handles into carcels ; assuming that Tischendoerfer had in view the 
German candle, which is approximately \ carcel, we obtain the values 
in the last column of the table. It is seen that this formula gives 
results which are too small for small intensities of current. 

The formula which we have obtained makes no pretension to being 
perfectly exact ; it is simply an approximate formula allowing the 
deduction, within 10 or 20 per cent, of the luminous intensity of a 
normally working arc-lamp, by the simple reading of an ampere- 
meter. 

This exactness is quite sufficient for arc-lamps, where the varia- 
tions are frequently so great. 

We have seen above that it may be assumed without harm that 
the horizontal intensity is equal to one-fifth of the maximum. The 
formula in § 146 then permits the intensity to be calculated for a 
given inclination, so that the photometric problem of arc-lamps may 
be completely solved by a simple galvanometer-reading. 

In recent years, the habit has grown more and more of designating 
arc-lamps not by their luminous intensity, but by the intensity of 
the current. This use has spread because of the considerable differ- 
ence which generally exists between the nominal intensity and the 
real intensity. The preceding formula may give some useful infor- 
mation on the maximum luminous intensity of these lamps, and by 
taking account of the relation 4^^ = 0.35/^, on the mean spherical 
intensity. 
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Of the value of the mechanical equivalent of the unit 
of light obtained with continuous current arc-lamps, equation (II.) 
permits an exact enough determination in terms of the current; 
we obtain, in fact, 

S^ = 0.35/^ = 0.35 (20 i + 0.4 i*) . 

The energy expended is equal to W= Vi ; the mechanical equiv- 
alent of the carcel is then equal to the quotient of W divided by 

Vi V 



c = 



"7i + 0.14i" 7 + 0.141 



But V is equal to about 50 volts ; we have thea 

50 



c ^ 



7 + 0.14 1 
This formula gives the following values for c : 



t = 4 amperes 


c = 6.61 watts 


6 


6.38 


10 


6.95 


15 


5.49 


20 


6.10 


30 


4.46 



Below are the values given by Fontaine for constant current 
regulating arc-lamps : 





Mean Luminous Intensity. 


Mechanical Equivalent 


Amperes. 












Carcels. 


Candles. 


Watts per Carcel. 


Watts per Oandle. 


60 


600 


4080 


4.8 


0.60 


.30 


625 


3500 


5.7 


0.72 


20 


240 


1990 


6.0 


0.75 


14 


176 


1450 


6.2 


0.78 


10 


100 


830 


6.5 


0.82 


8 


76 


620 


7.2 


0.90 


6 


60 


410 


8.0 


1.00 


4 


26 


210 


9.0 


1.13 



[The relation between carcels and candles is not exactly the same in columns 
4 and 5 (8 : 1), as in columns 2 and 3 (8.3 : 1). Trans.^ 
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Altemate-Coirent Arc-Iiamps. 

The preceding results cannot be applied to alternate-current 
arc-lamps, for the law of variation of luminous intensity with incli- 
nation of the rays is completely different. A simple examination 
of the physical state of alternate-cur- 
rent carbons shows the reason for this. 

In continuous - current arc-lamps 
there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the positive and negative car- 
bons, the former emitting much more 
light than the latter. In the alter- 
nate-current arc, this difference does 
not exist, and the two carbons have 
absolutely the same appearance, so 
that the emission of light from the 
upper carbon is the same as that 
from the lower. The distribution of 
luminous intensity should be symmet- 
rical with respect to the horizontal 
])lane passing through the arc ; more- 
over, measurements have shown this. 
Further, in a horizontal direction it is 
the arc especially which emits the 
greatest quantity of light, the two 
carbons emitting their light in an 
oblique direction. Now we know that ^* 
the luminous power of the arc itself 
is relatively low ; it follows then that 
the luminous intensity * should have 
its minimum value in the horizontal 
direction. 

The measurements of Fontaine, made at the introduction of the 
(i ram me lamps, had given a result contrary to the preceding conclu- 
sions in this particular, that the horizontal luminous intensity had a 
value about equal to the maximum value. This result was accepted 
for a long time, although contrary to the conclusion arrived at from 
a theoretical examination of the light emitted by the lamp. Some 
recent measurements by Uppenborn, made with great pains with 
eight different carbons, gave for the meridianal curve of the photo- 
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metric surface some quite regular curves, but agreeing with the pre- 
ceding conclusions. The three curves of Fig. 83 relate to three 
different lengths of arc, 2, 3, and 4 mm., obtained with a constant 
intensity of current of 8 amperes, and with the same carbon ; the 
curve with a continuous line was obtained from a length of arc of 
2 mm. ; that with dotted lines from a length of 3 mm., and that 
with alternate dots and lines from a length of 4 moL 

From these diagrams the conclusion follows that the distribu- 
tion of light is not entirely symmetrical with respect to the horizon- 
tal plane, and that the minimum is produced in a direction differing 
slightly from the horizontal. 

To complete these results, we give the values of the mean spher- 
ical intensity obtained with three sorts of carbons {S, M, K) for 
lengths of arc of 2, 3, and 4 mm. 





2 mm. 


8 mm. 


4 mm. 


8 


180 


188 


331 


M 


210 


265 


264 


K 


292 


290 


280 



These figures show then that the most favorable length of arc 
may vary considerably with the kind of carbon employed. 

Below are some data, according to Fontaine, relating to alternate- 
current arc-lamps. 

Alternate-Current Arc-Lamps. 



Intensity of 


Mean Luminous Intensity. 


Mechanical Equivalent. 


the Current 
in Amperes. 


• Caroels. 


Candles. 


Watts per Carcel. 


Watta per Candle. 


35 
20 

12 


175 

110 

46 


1450 
910 
380 


9.0 
10.8 
14.4 


1.13 
1.35 
1.80 



L The distribution of luminous intensity of arc-candles, inter 
alias Jablochkoff candles, differs sensibly from that of lamps in 
which the carbons are situated in the same axis. The two pencils 
being placed side by side, the intensity varies greatly with the azi- 
muth, no account being taken of variations with the inclination. 
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The horizontal intensity is maximum in the direction normal to the 
plane of the candles^ and minimum in this plane. The curve which 
gives the distribution of luminous intensity in the horizontal plane 
has the form of a lemniscate whose minor axis corresponds to the 
plane of the pencils and whose major axis is perpendicular to the 
same. 

The efficiency of the candles is somewhat less than that of regu- 
lating arc-lamps, as the following table shows : 



Intensity of 
Current In 
Amperes. 


Mean Laminons Intensity. 


HechAnieal Equivalent 


Carcels. 


Candles. 


Watts per Carcel. 


Watts per Candle. 


10 


62 


510 


14.5 


1.81 


8 


45 


370 


17.6 


2.20 


6 


32 


260 


19.5 


2.44 


5 


24 


200 


22.4 


2.80 


3 


10 


63 


28.8 


3.60 



C MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION CONGERMINO THE USUAL 

SOURCES OF LIOHT. 



Rate of CoDsmnption of the Principal Sources of Idght. 

1S4. In the chapter devoted to photometric standards certain 
information was given as to the luminous intensity and consumption 
of th^ common sources of light. 

This information is sufficient for candles and oil lamps. It is 
well to complete it for the various systems of gas-burners and for 
the most common petroleum lamps. Of magnesium lamps, which 
gfive a very intense light with very easy manipulation, it is interest- 
ing to reproduce the principal elements in order to facilitate their 
comparison with other lights. 

Following are the results obtained by Heim ♦ in the laboratory 
of the Polytechnic School at Hanover, from a careful study of the 
principal lights. By means of these results, it is easy to deduce the 
net cost of the carcel-hour obtained by means of one or another of 
the lamps enumerated : for this it is sufficient to know the price per 
gram of the combustible employed. 

♦ Lum. JSI., Vol. XXVI. p. 219. 
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Petroleum Lamps. 





Diameter 

of 

Bnrner, 

mm. 


Inclination 

with the 

HorliontaL 


LumlnoQ* 
Intensity 

In 
German 
Candles. 


Consumption of 
Petroleum. 


Dailgmtlon. 


In Grams 
per Hour. 


In Grams 

per Hour 

per Candle. 


Ordinary Argand burner, 
with Tonnd wick . . . 

Central disc, round burner, 
small size 

Centi-al disc, round burner, 
large size 

KosmoB burner .... 


25 
30 
62 
30 


0° 

45° 
0° 

46° 
0° 

46° 
0° 

46° 


16.1 
12.3 
19.2 
11.1 
67.3 
33.9 
22.9 
17.8 


64.2 
63.6 
63.4 
61.1 
229.0 
228.0 
84.9 
85.5 


3.37 
4.36 
6.30 
6.61 
3.40 
6.72 
3.70 
4.80 



Maoiybsium Lamp^.* 





LnmlAoas Intensity In German 


Luminous 

Intensity per 

Ribbon. 


Without Kefleotor. 


Nmnber of 


Candles. 


Consumption of 

Magnestum i)er 

Hour per Klbt>OD 

in Grams. 


QuanUty of 

Ma^esium per 

Hour per 100 

Candlasin 

Grams. 


Ifsfoesium 
Bibbons. 


Withont 
Reflector. 


With 
Reflector. 


1 
2 
4 
6 
8 


160 
237 
' 450 
700 
960 


3200 

6880 

8000 

11300 

17000 


160 

118.7 

112.6 

117 

119 


16.7 
16.7 
16.7 
16.7 
16.7 


11.14 
14.10 
14.80 
14.15 
14.03 



* These magnesium lamps bum magnesium ribbons 2.5 mm. wide by 0.13 
mm. thick. The variations of luminous intensity are quite large. The reflec- 
tor of these lamps increases considerably the luminous inteusiiy in the desired 
direction. 
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6a8-Bcrners. 



DMlgDAtiOIl. 



Bat^s-wing bomer 

Argand burner 

Auer incandescence burner . . . 

l( C( (I 

« • • 

Siemens intensive regenerative burner 

(C l( (( (I 

t( (( l( (( 

it tl (( it 

l( II l( l( 

Wenham burner 

it i( 

(( (( 

»( (i 

(t i( 

tl It 



Inclination 

with the 

Horizontal 

in Degrees. 




45 


46 


45 


45 


30 
45 


45 
90 


25 
45 
65 
90 



LaminouB 
Intensity 

in Oerinan 
Candles. 



16.9 
17.2 
21.9 
19.4 
14.4 
10.5 
65.3 
46.9 

222 

162 

132 
28.4 
44.5 
45.8 
99 

152 

170 

200 

202 



Consumption. 



Of Gas per 
Hour in Cu- 
bic Meters. 



0.251 
0.256 
0.239 
0.241 
0.095 
0.104 
0.460 
0.456 
1.621 
1.614 
1.604 
0.249 
0.257 
0.256 
0.685 
0.686 
0.677 
0.685 
0.671 



Of Gas per 

Hour i>or 

Candle* in 

Liters. 



14.8 
14.9 
10.9 
12.4 
9.60 
9.88 
7.05 
9.76 
7.30 
9.96 
12.2 
8.77 
5.77 
6.58 
6.92 
4.61 
3.98 
3.42 
3.33 



The measurements of Bailie and F^ry * are also very inter- 
esting. These physicists determined the price per unit of the lij^ht 
furnished by ordinary lighting apparatus ; they adopted the careel- 
hour as the unit. The following results were obtained from direct 
measurements of luminous intensity and consumption of combustible 
or of energy. The net price is relatively of interest to consult, but 
it should be calculated anew according to the present conditions, for 
it was determined by means of the prices quoted at Paris for the 
combustibles employed. 

Questions of efficiency are very complex ; it is necessary to state 
precisely whether the net cost of the carcel-hour applies to the inten- 
sity measured in a single direction or whether it applies to the mean 
spherical intensity. For incandescent and arc lamps, and for '< bat's- 
wing " gas-burners as well as for fiat- wick lamps, the differences are 
apt to be quite large. 

• rJSlectricien, 1889. 
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Deslgn*tion of Bonree of 
Ufht. 


Inton- 
Bity In 


Bftto. 


Price of the 
Caroel-Uour 


ObMrratloBt. 


Caroels. 




fttKeUll. 




Candle», 




Onuntper 
boor. 


Centtmea. 


- 


1. Paiaffine candle . . 


0.14 


8 


18.6 


Yellowiah flame. 


2. Perforated candle . . 


0.14 


10 


17.1 




3. Star candle .... 


0.14 


9 


12.0 




4. Ordinary full candle . 


0.16 


9 


12.0 




Oil. 










6. Moderator lamp . . 


1.04 


36 


6.6 


Double current of air ; 
rape-seed ofl purified 


6. Ordinary moderator 








and filtered. 


lamp 


1.06 


42 


6.6 


Rape-seed oil purified 


7. Ordinary moderator 








and filtered. 


lamp 


0.94 


46 


6.8 


Ordinary oil. 


8. Carcel standard lamp . 


1.00 


42 


9.6 




Petroleum, 










9. Flat wick lamp . . . 


0.81 


20 


2.2 


13 mm. wick. 


10. '* " "... 


2.13 


62 


2.6 


60 « « 


11. Lamp with two flat 










wicks 


2.07 


63 


2.7 


26 " « 


12. American lamp with- 










out chimney . . . 


1.82 


62 


2.6 




13. Round burner lamp . 


1.06 


28 


2.4 


Diam. of the bomer 23 
mm., ordinary burner, 
constricted chimney. 


14. ** " " . 


1.49 


61 


3.0 


Diam. of burner 26 mm. 
mushroom burner. 


15. *' ** •• . 


0.94 


30 


2.9 


Diam. of burner 19 mm« 
calotte burner, diim- 


16. Ordinary batVwing 




Liters per 
hour. 




ney with knee. 


burner 


0.64 


132 


6.1 




17. Bengel burner . . . 


1.10 


134 


3.6 


Height of flame 6.6 mm« 


18. Zircon gauze burner . 


1.39 


62 


1.3 


Much green radiation. 


19. Magnesia gauze burner 


1.61 


191 


3.6 


« blue « 


20. Albo-carbon burner . 


3.36 


136 






Incandescent Lamps. 




Watta. 






21. Edison lamp .... 


0.66 


29.44 


6.8 


Below normal rate. 


22. G6rard " . . . . 


0.72 


36.74 


7.6 
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BrightQeas of Radiants. 

We have not yet dealt with the brightness of radiants. 
According to definition the brightness or the intrinsic intensity of a 
light whose luminous intensity is uniform is equal to the quotient of 
the total quantity of light emitted, divided by the surface of the 
illuminating part of the source ; we then have 

Brightness has the same dimensions as intensity of illumination. 

Two lamps of the same luminous intensity^ an incandescent lamp 
and a carcel lamp for instance, are far from having the same bright- 
ness. The quantity of light which the first gives is emitted by the 
small surface S^ of the filament, while that from the second is emit- 
ted by the much larger surface 5" of the flame of the carcel lamp ; 
we have then 

V = % and t" = ^. 

To determine the brightness of a source requires the simultane- 
ous measurement of the quantity of light emitted and the area of the 
illuminating surface. In his investigations on the lighting of light- 
houses, Allard was the first to study this element. He determined 
the brightness of the oil lamps of from one to six wicks employed in 
the lighthouse service, and obtained the following values expressed 
in carcels per square centimeter of flame : 

Namber of wicks .... 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Brightness 0.197 0.288 0.360 0.416 0.460 0.493 

These results allowed Allard to determine the brightness of the 
sun in the following manner. 

The intensity of an arc lamp being 200 carcels, he considered 
this radiant as having the surface of a sphere 1 cm. in diam- 
eter. The apparent surface of this sphere being 0.7854 sq. cm. 
(the area of a disc of the same radius), it followed that the 
brightness of the lamp per square centimeter was 255 carcels, that 
is, 500 times as great as that of the flame of the six wick lamps. 
Now Bouguer found that the sun at noon on a clear day was 11,664 
times as intense as a candle at a distance of 16 French inches, 
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[nearly 17 English inches] ; this result corresponds to a luminous 
intensity 62,280 times as great as that of a candle at a distance of 
1 m. WoUaston having found the value 59,8«^> Allard assumed 
the mean value 8200 oarcels at a distance of 1 m. as producing 
an illumination equal to that of the sun ; in this number account is 
taken of atmospheric absorption. 

Let us consider, at a distance of 1 m., a sphere subtending 
a visual angle of 32', equal to that of the sun ; the ai)parent surface 
of this sphere is 0.6085 sq. cm., Jind, in order that it may be as 
brilliant as that of the sun, it should have a brightness of 12,050 
car eels per square centimeter. 

The brightness of the sun is then 47 times as great as that of the 
voltaic arc and 25,000 times as great as that of the six-wick oil lamp. 

The following results were obtained by Voit at the time of the 
photometric measurements of the Munich Exposition : 

Brightness (in cuMUes per 
Bqnare centimeter). 

Glroud candle-burner (bee-bougie) 0.06 

Argand burner 0.30 

Small intensive regenerative Siemens burner . ... 0.38 

Large ♦* " ** *'.... 0.60 

Incandescent lamps 40.00 

Arc-lamps 484.00 

The number relative to the arc-lamp does not agree with that of 
Allard ; the lamp investigated by the latter was without doubt one 
of greater intensity whose carbons were carried thus to a much 
higher temperature. 

We conclude this brief study of the brightness of radiants with 
the following considerations, which are of real interest not only in 
the study of radiants, but also in that of lighting in general 

Unit of Brishtnees. 

157. There is a fundamental difference between the platinum 
photometric standard and the candle ; the first gives the luminous 
intensity represented by the quantity of light which is emitted 
through an opening 1 cm. square in the diaphragm above the 
platinum bath, and at the same time the unit of brightness repre- 
sented by melting platinum. The candle gives only the unit of 
intensity, and the unit of brightness which should be deduced is in 
general totally different from the real brightness of the flame. 
Thus, the surface of a principal section of the Hefner lamp is 
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about 2.27 sq. cm. The mean brightness of the flame is then 
— -- as large as that which it represents ; to form an idea of this 

unit of brightness, the flame should be represented as keeping the 
same luminous intensity, but reduced to a section — — as large. 

We pass, by all degrees of the scale, from the brightness of a 
surface illuminated at the extreme limit of visibility up to that of 
the solar disc ; these two illuminations are in the ratio of 1 to KK. 
Between the two all possible degrees of illumination are found. 
But their mensuration is still in its infancy ; photographs are not 
yet able to express numerically the brightness of objects which they 
photograph. They show simply the length of exposure. 

To express in figures all possible illuminations, either very large 
or very small numbers are required, according to the unit adopted. 
If, for instance, we take as the unit of brightness the total intensity 
of the Hefner lamp, the brightness of melting platinum would be 
expressed by the number 20, that of the solar disc by 160,000, that 
of the flame of a candle by 0.4, of the sky by from 0.1 to 1, that of 
white paper, on which it is possible to read the print, by 0.0006, and 
that of a white surface at the limit of visibility by a still smaller 
fraction. 

The following values were obtained by L. Weber, for various 
types of brightness, determined for red rays (X = 0.6306/*) and for 
green rays (X = 0.5415 /a) : 





A^O.6806^ 


A«0.5415ift 

• 


I. Brightnefis of the absolute plati- 
num standard 

11. Brightness of the Hefner flame 
concentrated into a surface of 
1 sq. cm 

111. Brightness of an absolutely 
white plain surface illumi- 
nated normally by the plati- 
num standard at a distance of 
1 m 


1 

0.0685 

0.0000818 
0.00000202 


1 

0.049 
0.0000818 


IV. Brightness of a white plain 
surface illuminated normally 
by the Uefner standard at a 
distance of 1 m 


0.00000616 
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The following table gives the brightness of a certain number of 
well-defined objects ; this brightness is represented in terms of the 
units I. and IV. The first of each bracketed pair of numbers applies 
to red rays, the second to green. 



1. Solar disc, outside the atmosphere . . 

2. Sky, near the solar disc 

3. Flat carburetted burner, seen at the side 

4. Horizontal white card, at bright noon- 

day 

6. White card, illuminated normally by 
the sun 00" high 

6. White cloud, illuminated by the sun . 

7. Flat carburetted gas-burner, seen edge- 

wise 

8. Argand burner 

9. Bright sky, the sun at azimuths of 60^ 

andOQo 

10. Horizontal white card, on a dark win- 

ter day 

11. Black velvet, on a bright summer day, 

same as No. 4 

12. White card, on which one may read 

without difficulty 



I. 



IV. 



8417 


6394000000 


4002 


2025000000 


1 


640900 


1 


494800 


0.600 


826200 


0.616 


304600 


0.296 


189100 


0.138 


68310 


0.144 


92410 


0.069 


34200 


0.089 


67040 


0.021 


10390 


0.073 


46790 


0.088 


43680 


0.044 


28150 


0.067 


28150 


0.06 


83000 


0.008 


3800 


0.0030 


1946 


0.0010 


608 


0.00059 


378 


0.00028 


137 


0.000020 


10 


0.000016 


10 



The Mechanical Zk^uivalent of Ught. 

The vibratory motion of the ether produced by a radiant, 
which is felt on the retina as a luminoas sensation, requires for its 
support an expenditure of energy which it is easy to calculate. The 
radiant plays the part of a simple transformer of energy. In lights 
supported by combustion, for instance, tliB energy is taken from the 
combustible, resin, oil, or gas ; in electric lamps, it is furnished by 
the current. Now every transformation is accompanied by losses ; 
the radiant cannot fail to obey this general law, the losses being 
proportionately greater as the mode of transformation employed 
is more imperfect. Every source of light has, then, a determinate 
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mechanical efficiency which indicates what fraction of the total 
energy expended and transformed into a vibratory movement of the 
ether is capable of producing a luminous impression. 

This mechanical efficiency is easy to calculate. Following are 
the details of the calculation for a petroleum lamp and a gas-burner. 

According to the measurements of Heim, at Hanover, an ordi- 
nary petroleum lamp, with a round burner 26 mm. in diameter hav- 
ing an intensity of 16 candles, consumes 3.37 grams of oil per hour 
per candle. Assuming that the heat of combustion of petroleum is 
11,000 calories per kilogram, the lamp consumes then the equiva- 
lent of 37 calories per hour per candle. Now a calorie corresponds 
to 41,700 megergs. The energy consumed in the lamp is then 

37 X 41,700 = 1,542,900 megergs, 
which corresponds to a power of 

^ WoV -^ = 428.6 megergs per second, 

or 42.86 watts. Such is the mechanical equivalent of the luminous 
intensity equal to one candle power, obtained by means of an ordi- 
nary petroleum lamp. The efficiency increases, i.e. the equivalent 
energy diminishes, if improved burners of great intensity are used. 

To calculate the mechanical equivalent of gas-light, we use as a 
basis also the results obtained by Heim, who found that an Argand 
burner of 22 candle power consumes 11 liters of gas per hour per 
candle. The heat of combustion of gas is about 5400 calories per 
cubic meter. The expenditure of gas corresponds, then, to 59.4 
calories per hour per candle, or to 2,476,980 megergs per hour, pro- 
duced by a power of 68.8 watts. The mechanical equivalent of a 
gas flame is then 68.8 watts per candle ; it is correspondingly less 
for intensive burners. 

The mechanical equivalent of an incandescent lamp is, on the 
average, 3.6 watts per candle. The mechanical equivalent of the 
arc-lamp is still lower ; it amounts to about 0.8 watts per candle. 

The great difference between the efficiency of the two lights just 
mentioned and that of the incandescent lamp is due to the enormous 
losses undergone in combustion. The emission of light in these 
lamps is due to the incandescence of carbon; in the first two the 
luminous particles are particles of carbon not yet burned, whose 
incandescence is maintained by the combustion of the gas. There 
is a loss because of more or less incomplete combustion, and es])e- 
cially because of the convection of heat due to the surrounding air. 
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In the incandescent lamp the filament is maintained incandescent by 
the electric current, and, as it is in a vacuum, the loss by convection 
is null, and the only loss is that due to radiation. 

The following table contains the values of the mechanical equiv- 
alent of the candle power obtained by means of the commonest 
lights ; these values are not absolute, because the consumption in a 
lamp diminishes considerably when its luminous intensity increases. 



Candle 86.0 watta per candle. 

OU lamp 67.0 *• 

Petroleum lamp 42.8 *^ 

BatVwing gas-burner ' 03.2 ** 

Argand *» " 68.8 " 

Siemens intensive burner, 230 candle power 45.6 ** 

Incandescent lamp, 16 candle power ... 8.6 *' 

Arc-lamp 0.8 " 



(i 
it 
It 
it 
ii 
ti 



Optical Bfflolenoy of Sonroee of Ught. 

The production of light by a given source is obtained by 
means of the expenditure of a quantity of energy W which is 
employed to produce the vibratory movement of the ether. The 
quantity of energy Irradiated by a source of light is composed of 
two parts ; the one Wj represents the energy of the luminous radia- 
tions, the other W^ that of the obscure radiations. Among these 
three quantities there exists the relation, 

w 

The ratio --^ of the energy of the luminous radiations to that of 

the totality of the radiations is called the optical eflSciency of the 
source. The efficiency is zero when the temperature of the soured 
is below 400° C, since Wi is then equal to 0. It increases rapidly 
with the temperature. 

We may employ two methods in measuring this efficiency. The 
former consists in passing the rays, emitted by the source investigated, 
successively through a layer of bisulphide of carbon which freely 
allows all radiations to pass, and through an equal layer of an alum 
solution, which allows only luminous rays to pass. In these two 
cases the intensity of the radiations is measured by a thermo-electric 
pile. The second method is more complicated, but is susceptible of 
much greater exactness ; it can only be employed for incandescent 
lamps. The lamp is placed in a calorimeter with thin blackened 
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-copper sides, filled with water. The whole of the energy radiated 
by the lamp in the form of heat is absorbed by the water and the 
metallic sides of the calorimeter. It is suflScient then to measure 
the elevation of the temperature of the water in the calorimeter in 
order to deduce the total heat emitted during a unit of time. The 
calorimeter is then replaced by a similar one of thin glass ; in this 
case the obscure rays alone are absorbed by the water and by the glass 
of the calorimeter, while the luminous radiations undergo only a 
negligible absorption. The elevation of the temperature of the 
calorimeter is due then solely to the action of the obscure rays. By 
this method exactness within 0.3 per cent is easily attained. 

These two methods have been employed by many physicists to 
determine the optical efB.ciency of common lights. Tyndall was the 
first to make researches of this nature. Recently new measurements 
have been made by Blattner* of Zurich (1885) and Merritt and 
Marks t in the United States (1890). 

The measurements of Blattner and Merritt concerning the effi- 
ciency of incandescent lamps have a real interest. The incandescent 
lamp is in fact the only one whose temperature may be varied at 
will, since it is sufficient for this purpose to increase the intensity 
of the current which heats the carbon. We may then vary at will 
the nature of the light emitted and investigate the light furnished 
by incandescence passing successively from a dull red color to bril- 
liant white. All these experimental results confirm the conclusion 
furnished by the preceding theoretical deductions, viz. that the 
luminous efficiency should increase with the temperature. 

This conclusion has received still another confirmation by the 
measurements of Nakano and Marks upon the luminous efficiency of 
the voltaic arc. These electricians proved that, for an arc working 
with a definite difference of potential and intensity of current, the 
luminous efficiency varies with the inclination of the rays. This 
fact is very easily explained by the very nature of the voltaic arc. 
In this lamp the gi*eatest part of the light emitted is due to the 
upper (positive) carbon, whose temperature is much higher than 
that of the lower (negative) carbon. The light emitted is due prin- 
<;ipally to the positive or to the negative carbon, according to the 
direction of the ray ; that is, it is due to incandescent bodies whose 
temperature is different. The quality of the light is then different 

•Xttwi. ^h. Vol. XXIII. p. 619. 
t Lum, iSl., Vol. XXXUI. p. 265. 
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according to the inclination of thn luminous rays, and consequentlj 
the optical efficiency should also [ye different. 

In the following table we have collected the most interesting 
results of the measurements of efficiency which have been made on 
light sources ; among the numerous values relating to aro-lampS; we 
have chosen the highest values obtained with carbons 6 mm. in 
diameter ; the values really obtained in practice are appreciably less. 



Desigoftdon of Light Sonree. 



Ilyd^gen flame 

Oil lamp 

Ordinary gas-burner 

iSwan lamp, 16 candle power, ran at 2.6 c.p. 

a tt t( i( it it (( Q2 ** 

ti ti ti (t tt tt ti \Q^2 " 

It tt tt tt tt tt tt 20 6 ** 

Edison »* " •* »* ** ♦* 4.0 ** 

tt tt tt tt it tt tt g^ tt 

It tt tt tt tt tt II ^y Q It 

It It tt ti tt It «t 28.6 *' 

Bernstein 32 " •* ** " 16 *♦ 

tt tt tt It tt It 3Q It 
II It ti tt tt It gQ It 
tt It It tt tl tt QQ tt 

Arc-lamp, inclination 0^ 

it It It 1QO 

u »« " 20° 

*» «« ♦♦ 20^ 

II It tt ^QO 

*» «« »* 50^ 

*» *« «* eo*' 

»* " spherical efficiency 

Magnesium lamp 

Geissler tube 



Per Cent Optical 
Efficiency. 



0.0 

3.0 

4.0 

2.3 

2.8 

3.6 

5.2 

3.6 

4.6 

6.2 

8.6 

42 

6.5 

7.3 

9.9 

8.4 

12.4 

17.4 

18.0 

18.2 

19.8 

5.6 

16.6 

15.0 

32.7 



Aathority. 



Tyndall. 

M 

W 

Blattner. 
t« 

M 
M 
M 

H 
U 
U 
M 
U 

u 
u 

Nakano. 
«< 

<« 

M 
<( 
M 
(« 
$t 

Nichols. 
Staub. 



These results show that the optical efficiency of the usual sources 
of light does not exceed 10 per cent, and th:it it is generally about 
5 or 6 per cent. In other words, in our ordinary sources of light 95 
per cent of the energy spent is devoted to produc^ing radiations of 
the ether which do not affect our eye, that is, radiations whose 
wave-length is greater than 0.810 /i. From the point of view of the 
production of light this energy is lost. 
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To produce vibrations of the ether whose wave-length is comprised 
between 0.810 /x and 0.300 /i, we are forced to produce the totality of 
the vibrations whose wave-length is greater than 0.810 /x. We find 
ourselves then, according to the happy comparison of Lodge, in the 
position of an organist who in order to sound certain high notes of 
his instrument would be obliged to sound all those of the key-board. 

The low value of the optical efficiency of common radiants is 
explained by the fact that they are based on the incandescence of 
carbon and that the temperature of the latter is about the same in 
alL From the point of view of a physicist we have made no progress 
in this domain since the beginning of civilization, and the resin 
torch, of which the savage made use, is, with respect to luminous 
efficiency, about as perfect as the arc-lamp which spreads the light 
with profusion in large cities. At most we have succeeded in obtain- 
ing a mean efficiency of about 6 per cent instead of 3 or 4 per cent. 
There is still some room then for future progress. 

Up to the present no attention has been paid to this special point 
in artificial illumination. All research has aimed at producing 
electricity as economically as possible ; none has tende.l to diminish 
the expenditure of energy in the lamp by a process allowing the pro- 
duction of obscure rays to be done away with, or at least diminished, 
without injuring that of the luminous rays. 

A simple numerical example shows how extravagant are our 
present methods of illumination. 

Let us assume that the power necessary for the production of the 
electric current is furnished by a steam engine whose efficiency does 
not exceed 10 per cent, under the best conditions. The efficiency of 
the dynamo-electric machine being 90 per cent, we see that 9 per cent 
only of the energy accumulated in the coal is transformed into 
electric energy. If we assume a loss of 10 per cent in the conduc- 
tors, etc., there remains to be expended in the lamp energy equal to 
0.081 of the original energy. But of this energy expended in the 
lamp 90 per cent is expended in the production of heat ; the remain- 
ing 10 per cent alone serves for the production of light. The final 
efficiency is then 0.0081, or 1 per cent only. It is this result which 
is characterized as brilliant and marvellous. 

This showing is made by the process of electric lighting. But 
we easily console ourselves by reflecting that the result is still less 
satisfactory if we consider other sources of light. 
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TbB Axttfiolal Uglit of tlia Fntore. 

160. To improve the optical efficiency of light sources, there 
should only be produced such vibrations of the ether as are 
susceptible of affecting the retina ; that is, vibrations whose wave- 
lengths are included between 0.810ft and 0.360 fu Nature has solved 
this problem in the most perfect manner in the luminous organ of 
glow-worms and of other luminous insects. 

This light of peculiar nature has been specially studied by R. 
Dulx)is* and by Langleyt; their researches bore on the light 
emitted by pyrophori, coleopterous insects of the tropics whose 
j)hotogenic function is well developed. 

The nature of this i)h(»togenic function is still little known; 
DulK)is thinks that it corres|)onds to a simple physico-chemical phe- 
nonemon whose activity the insect supports, and which might, for 
instance, offer some analogy to that which transforms glycogen into 
sugar in the liver. 

The light emitted by pyroi)hori is very remarkable ; it is com- 
j)osed almost solely of green and yellow radiations, and its spectrum 
is continuous, without showing bands or lines. The radiations 
emitted have a wave-length included between 0.450 /a and 0.650 /a, 
the maximum being at 0.550 /ui. 

We know that the eye is much more sensitive to green and yellow 
radiations than to the rest of the spectrum. The insect emits, then, 
precisely the luminous radiations which correspond to this maximum 
sensibility, which is still another advantageous property of this 
light from a photometric point of view. 

Langley determined for four different lights the distribution in 
the various parts of their spectra of a quantity of energy equal to 
unity. 

The following results were reached: In gas-light and that of 
the voltaic arc, the maximum energy is found at wave-lengths of 1.6 fi 
and 1.16ft; i.e. at wave-lengths which affect the retina no longer. 
We see that almost the whole energy of the spectrum of each of 
these lights is expended in the infra-red. In solar light and that of 
the pyrophorus, the maximum energy is in the visible part of the 
spectrum, at 0.62 fi for the former and at 0.57 ft for the latter. 

This coincidence shows that these two lights of such different 



• Seances de la Societe de Physique, 1886, p. 138. 
t Amer. Journal of Science^ Vol. XL., 1890, p. 97. 
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nature are the best qualified for illuminating. But the second 
is still better than the first, as the energy expended outside of lumi- 
nous radiations is absolutely null, while in sunlight the energy of 
the infra-red spectrum is not at all negligible in comparison with 
that of the visible spectrum. - 

If the i)erfect light par excellence j sunlight, is composed of vibra- 
tions which are outside of the limits perceptible to the eye, it is 
because lighting us is not its only object. The energy which the sun 
sends us by means of the vibratory movement of the ether h<as also 
for its object the maintenance of the temperature of the earth 
between determined limits. In sunlight all the vibrations are use- 
ful, while in artificial light it is desired to produce only vibrations 
which affect the retina, and not calorific vibrations; cold light 
should then be produced. 

In conclusion we give a brief rhum^ of the researches which 
have been made with a view to the direct production of this light 
of the future. 

All our sources of light, resin torches, candles, gas-burners, arc- 
lamps, etc., are identical, as we have already remarked. The bright- 
ness of all these lights is produced by the incandescence of carbon ; 
they only differ in the temperature to which these particles of car- 
bon are raised. 

We must, then, find a substance other than carbon, emitting at 
the same temperature a much greater quantity of light ; i.e. such that 
the vibrations of its molecules supported by the high temperature to 
which it is raised would be able to impress on the surrounding ether 
a much more rapid vibratory movement. This substance once found, 
the question would have takeu a great step forward. 

It seems that this is not impossible. Nichols has found, for 
instance, that incandescent magnesium emits light under conditions 
different from those of carbon. First, this light is much more like that 
of the sun than that of other sources. With equal luminous intensi- 
ties the magnesium flame is nearly ten times as brilliant in the 
violet as the gas flame, and one-half less in the red ; it surpasses 
that of the arc-lamp also up to the yellow. Some approximate 
measurements permit the conclusion that the magnesium flame has 
an efliciency of about 15 per cent, or three times as much as that of 
the incandescent lamp at its normal rate. 

If the luminous substance were carbon, the brightness of the 
magnesium light would correspond to a temperature much above 
that of the voltaic arc, while it appears from direct measurement 
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that its temperature scarcely exceeds 1400*' C; that is, the tempera- 
ture of burning gas. Nichols assumes that the law of radiation of 
magnesium differs essentially from that which governs ordinary 
cases of incandescence. 

The luminous vibrations from magnesium oxide are out of ])ro- 
portion to the temperature of incandescence, the radiations of short 
wave-length being very strongly represented. Perhaps there should 
b^ considered in the luminous emission of magnesium the phenom- 
ena that E. Wiedemann designates by the general name of lumines- 
cence. This word is applicable to all the phenomena known as 
phosphorescence, fluorescence, etc. 

It is assumed that luminescence is due to a particular class of 
molecular vibrations distinct from those which cause ordinary incan- 
descence ; this mode of vibration has a particular tendency to pro- 
duce a selection of wave-lengths, one of them always having a ten- 
dency to predominate. 

The energy expended in luminescent bodies has then for effect 
the supporting of molecular vibrations of definit.e period, these vibra- 
tions producing in the surrounding ether a vibratory movement of 
the same period. The whole thing is to find bodies such that molec- 
ular energy is easily supported in them and which produce waves 
which correspond exactly to the vibrations of the ether of short 
wave-length. 

It seems to us that there is room for research in this direction, 
the phenomena of luminescence being necessarily at the base of the 
light- producing power of glow-worms and other luminous insects. 

In the enumeration of sources of light whose thorough investi- 
gation might lead to important new results, no mention has been 
made of the luminous phenomena produced directly by electric 
discharges. Among these luminous phenomena we should place in 
the first rank those which are produced in Geissler's induction tubes. 

The optical efficiency of this source of light has been recently 
measured by Staub* at Zurich, by means of Bunsen's ice calorimeter. 
The Geissler tube carefully blackened with lampblack was pla-ed 
in the ice calorimeter; the quantity of ice melted during a dt't'^r- 
mined time measured the total quantity of heat produced in the 
tube by electric discharges ; a second measurement made with the 
tube unblackened, thus allowing luminous rays to pass, permitted 
the measurement of the quantity of energy corresponding to the 
obscure radiations. Proceeding in this way, Staub obtained o2.7 

* BeibldUer, Weid. Ann , Vul. XIV. (1890), p. 538. 
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per cent as the optical efftciency of the Geissler tube. This efl&ciency 
is the highest obtained up to the present with artificial sources of 
light. Unfortunately, the quantity of light thus produced is too 
small to be used in lighting. 

The recent work of Tesla gives an exceptional importance to this 
mode of light production. It seems that this engineer succeeded in 
making lamps based on the principal of Geissler tubes practical* 
The electric discharges were obtained by means of high tension 
alternate currents of very great frequency (20,000 alternations per 
second). In this way a quite great luminous intensity was obtained. 
The precise details of this new apparatus and its efficiency are still 
wanting. 

Finally, a few words remain to be said concerning a theoretical 
process of light-production, although this process cannot lead to 
practical results. The theoretical works of Maxwell have shown 
that electric phenomena are transmitted by undulations in the sur- 
rounding ether, and that these undulations coincide with luminous 
vibrations when their wave-length is sufficiently short. 

According to this theory light would only be a particular case of 
electric undulations. The recent experiments of Hertz have con- 
firmed experimentally this view and have given methods for the'pro- 
duction of electric vibrations of a determined wave-length. These 
vibrations are produced by the discharge of a condenser in a circuit 
characterized by its capacity C and its self-induction L. The wave- 
length of the electric vibrations is then expressed by the equation 



X = 2 TT VXC, 

L being expressed in electro-magnetic units, and C in electrostatic 
units. 

This equation allows us to calculate the dimensions of the cir- 
cuit which would give undulations with wave-lengths X = 0.6 fu We 
find, thus, that the circuit should be of such dimensions that the 
geometrical mean of its capacity and its self-induction is less than 
0.1 fu This amounts to saying that the dimensions of the circuit 
should be of the order of molecular dimensions. The electro- 
magnetic theory of light leads then to a result identical with the 
preceding. To obtain cold artificial light there must be impressed 
on the molecules vibrations whose period is equal to that of the 
luminous undulations, without passing through intermediate vibra- 
tions of longer period. But the maintenance of the molecular vibrar 
tions could perhaps be obtained by means of electric undulations 
produced directly. 



CHAPTER VL 

THB DZBTRIBnTION AND BiBABUBBMEIlT OF 

nJiUBCINATZON. 

16L To determine the value of a system of lighting, men have 
been content for a long time to multiply the number of lamps by the 
luminous intensity of each, then to divide the total number of light 
units by the area of the surface lighted. It is needless to say that 
this method of procedure can only give very imi)erfect results, for 
the variations of luminous intensity with the direction of the rays 
are quite different, according to the light employed ; it is, for instance, 
inadmissible to compare, in this manner, illumination by gas with 
that by arc or incandescent lamps. The variations of luminous 
intensity with the direction of the rays which are not comparable 
for tyo gas-burners of different systems, are still less so for a gas- 
light and an arc-light. This procedure would be about correct if the 
luminous sources employed emitted the same quantity of light in all 
directions, or at least if the law of variation of luminous intensity 
with the inclination of the rays were the same in both. 

From a practical point of view, what a system of illumination 
requires, is that the surface to l>e illuminated should receive 
throughout its whole extent a minimum quantity of light per unit 
of surface ; i.e. that its illumination should not fall below the given 
limit. To compare, for instance, the value of two systems of illu- 
mination, we must compare the illuminations produced by each of 
them and examine their variations ; the system for which the mean 
illumination will be the highest, while having the least variations, 
should be considered the best. 

The photometric elements of a light being known, we may theoret- 
ically determine the value of illumination at each point of a given 
surface, provided the position and height of each lii^ht is given ; we 
may also determine by this calculation what distribution of these 
lights gives the most favorable illumination. However, this problem 
is not as simple as it appears ; for account must be taken, in practice, 
not only of the variations more or less regular in the luminous inten- 
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sity with the direction of the rays, but also of the phenomena of 
absorption and reflection of light. The influence of reflection is 
almost insensible in the illumination of a large plane surface, while 
it plays an important part in the illumination of enclosed places. 
The absorption of light by the surrounding medium plays no part 
except in public lighting. We may, moreover, neglect it, for this 
absorption only takes place, in an appreciable manner, in the case 
of a fog. Now this case should be considered as an exception whose 
exigencies systems of lighting cannot satisfy. 

Calculations of the distribution of illumination on a surface are 
relatively simple when we consider only one luminous source of 
uniform intensity, i.e. one having the same illuminating power in all 
directions. But if we consider the general case of many lights hav- 
ing different illuminating powers according to the direction of the ray, 
the study of the distribution of illumination is very complicated. 

Before entering upon calculations of illumination, we should 
define the unit employed. 

Intensity of Tllnmlnation. 

162. The quantity of light dq received by an element of surface 
dS, whose normal makes an angle i with the direction of the ray, i» 
proportional to the cosine of the angle i (law of obliquity) and 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance d from the 
source. We have then the relation 

,^ Ids cosi .«v 

dq= — ^— . (3) 

We mean by intensity of illumination at a given point of a sur- 
face the quotient of the quantity of light dq received by the element 
dS of this surface divided by the area of this element dS. We have, 
then, 

dq^ Icosi ^ (4) 

dS O' ^ ^ 

We may thus consider intensity of illumination as the quantity 
of light received per unit of surface {dS = 1). 

The distinction between intensity of illumination and illumina- 
tion, introduced by Wybauw is very useful, for it allows us to speak 
of the intensity of illumination at a given point, while we may only 
speak of the illumination of a surface. Intensity of illumination is 
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a quantity mathematically defined, e = ^, while illumination is a 
physical or even a physiological notion. 

It is well to define the unit adopted for intensity of illumina- 
tion. We must take as the unit of intensity of illumination (e = 1) 
the intensity of illumination produced with a normal incidence (i = 
0°) by the unit of luminous intensity (7=1) placed at a unit dis- 
tance (d = l). 

The unit of intensity of illumination is then connected with the 
unit of luminous intensity. If the carcel lamp is adopted as the 
photometric standard, the unit of intensity of illumination will be 
the carcdr^meter ; i.e. the intensity of illumination produced by the 
carcel lamp at a point situated at a distance of a meter in a horizon- 
tal plane passing through the middle of the flame. If, on the con- 
trary, we choose the candle as the standard, the unit of intensity of 
illumination will be the candle-meter, etc. 

Hospitalier has proposed to express the intensity of illumination 
in candles per square meter and not in candles-meter, because the 
intensity of illumination is inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance, which the expression candle-meter does not indicate. 
This criticism does not seem to us well founded ; for the intensity of 
illumination at a point is independent of the surface considered, 
since this intensity is the limit of the quotient of the quantity of 
light received by the element of surface normal to the luminous ray 
passiiij^ through this point, divided by the area of the element as the 
latter approaches zero. 

We shall adopt, then, the terms carcel-meter, candle-meter, etc. 
Let us recall, however, that it has been proposed to give the name of 
lux to the unit of intensity of illumination, but this name has not 
yet been sanctioned by usage, and, in particular, it was not adopted 
by the International Congress of Electricians in 1889. We may, 
however, employ it, but by applying it to the decimal candle equal 
to one-twentieth of the absolute platinum standard, which was 
adopted as the practical unit of intensity by the Congress of 1889. 
Instead of saying a decimal-candle-meter, we would, then, simply 
say a Itix. 

Calculation of the Illamination of a Horisontal Plane. 

163. Let / be the luminous intensity of a radiant placed at a 
distance k above the horizontal plane to be lighted. The intensity 
of the illumination at any point P (Fig. 84), situated at a distance x 
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from the foot of the vertical line passing through the source, is given 

by the formula, 

Jsind .-V 



e = 



^» + »« 



being the angle formed with the horizontal by the line joining the 
source and the point P. 

L 




M X 

Fw. 84. 



Some very simple transformations allow us to give this formula 
any of the three following forms : 



^ /cos'dsinfl 
e = f 



(2) 



, / 8m»tf 
* IT' 



e=: 



Ih 



(A»+a^)* 



(3) 



(*) 



A simple inspection of these formube allows some very interest- 
ing conclusions to be drawn. 

Formula (3), among other things, shows that the variations of 
illumination in the horizontal plane is proportional to sin'^, the 
light being uniform and at a constant height. This illumination 
is then a maximum at the foot of the perpendicular, i.e. when 
$ = 90^ 

164. By means of formula (2) we easily determine the height 
at which the radiant (supposed uniform) should be placed to obtain 
the maximum intensity of illumination at a distance ;i;; it is sufficient 
for this to equate to zero the derivative of the second member of this 
equation ; we thus obtain the equation, 



Jcos^ 



which gives 



. (cos"tf-2sin*tf)=s0, 
Tang^= VJ. 
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The angle $ corresponds, then, to 35** 16'; the corresponding 
height h is given by the formula, 

A = a;tand = *0.707x. (5) 

To obtain the maximum intensity of illumination at a given point 
situated at a distance x from the foot of the perpendicular, the light 
should be placed at a height etjual to 0.707 x. 

Formula (4) allows the solution of an analogous problem : to 
calculate the radius x of the circumference which receives a deter- 
minate intensity of illumination e, the height of the light being 
given. We obtain 



(^ff-h*. (6) 



We may also suppose h variable, and determine the greatest value 
of the radius x corresponding to a given intensity of illumination e. 
It is suflBcient for this to equate to the derivative of the value of 
«* obtained by means of equation (3). We thus obtain for the 
condition, 

8in*^ = ^; co8»d = ?; or tan ^=—. 
3' 3' V2 

This angle is the same as in the first problem ; it is then equal 

to 35° 16', and corresponds to A = The distance x then becomes^ 

V2 
replacing sin^ and cos^ by their values, 

aj*=-^. - = 0.385.:?^; 
3V3 e e 



therefore 

X 



= 0.62^. (7) 



Mean Illamination. 

16& Let us consider a part S of the horizontal plane and lay off 
as an ordinate vertically at each point of the plane the value of the 
intensity of illumination at that point. The locus of the extremities 
of the ordinates is a surface which represents exactly the variations 
of illumination on the surface S. The volume comprised between 
the latter and the surface, the locus of the extremities of the 
ordinates, represents the total quantity of illumination of S ; this 
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characteristic volume is called the volume of illuminalion of the sur- 
face S (Wybauw). 

The formula which gives this volume of illumination V is simply 



= CedS, 



€ representing the intensity of illumination of the element dS of the 
surface S, the integration being extended over the whole surface. 

Taking account of the dimensions of e and dS, we see that the 
volume of illumination is a quantity of light; it is then a new 
expression to designate a thing already defined. From this point of 
view we may protest against the introduction of this new term ; but, 
taking account of the considerations which have led to the expression 
" volume of illumination," we cannot but approve of this term, which 
in many cases advantageously replaces the expression <' quantity of 
light" 

A surface 8 being given as well as its volume of illumination, 
we may calculate what the intensity of illumination, supposed uni- 
form, should be in order that the volume of illumination (limited 
then by two parallel planes) may be equal to the original volume 
of illumination. This uniform intensity of illumination is called 
the mean irUeTisity of illumination or mean illumination, e.; we have, 
then. 

The mean illumination of a given surface S is then the quotient 
of the volume of illumination V of this surface divided by its area 
8, or the quotient of the total quantity of light which falls on this 
surface divided by its area 8, 

The calctdation of mean illumination has many interesting 
features. 

166. We may, for instance, calculate in the following manner 
the mean illumination of the circular space of radius x having its 
center at the foot of the perpendicular passing through the light. 

Let us first consider a circular ring comprised between circles of 
radii Xi and x^, corresponding to rays of light making with the 
ground the angles $i and $^ (Fig. 85). 

The quantity of light received by this circular ring is the same 
as that which is received by the zone of the sphere of unit radius 
limited by the cones of which the circles of the ring are the bases. 
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For an elementary ring curres|K)nding to an angle d$y this quan- 
tity of light is represented by the luminous intensity of the source 
multiplied by the surface of the zone of width dB; it is then equal 

L 
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to 12 w COS Odd. The total quantity of light teoeiyed by the ring 
01$^ or its volume of illumination, is thus 






2irIcos$d$. 



The mean illumination of the ring is equal to V divided by its 
surface ; now this surface is equal to 

"^Ltan*^! tan*^,J 
The mean illumination is them 



_2 



J*Icosdd$ 
9i 



(8) 



^tan«^i tim*^,_ 

Making $2 = 90^, we obtain the mean illumination of the circle 
of radius x^ having its center at the foot of the perpendicular pass- 
ing through the source ; we have, thus, 



/cos OdO 



«« = 



X^ 



(9) 



This formula is general. If we suppose that the intensity of 
the luminous source is the same in all directions, 1.6. if J is con- 
stant, the formula becomes 

,,^2J(l-8ing.). (10) 
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Useful Effect of TUnrntnation. 

167. Should we, when we calculate the illumiDation produced 
by a source of light, measure this illumination on the horizontal 
plane or on a plane normal to the rays? The question is very 
much debated. 

In the calculations which precede we have considered the illu- 
mination on the horizontal plane ; that is, we have multiplied by the 
sine of the inclination of the rays the illumination produced on 
a plane normal to those rays. The presence of this factor sin $ in 
the formulae constitutes the whole difference between these two 
methods. 

Certain very competent specialists in matters of illumination, 
among others Weissenbruch *, estimate that it is the illumination of 
the horizontal plane alone which is the element to be considered ; 
others, on the contrary, among them Wybauw t, are of the opinion 
that the illuminations of the plane normal to the rays should play 
the principal part in the distribution of illumination. ^^ It is not, in 
general, the horizontal geometrical plane, properly so called, which 
is to be lighted, but the objects on this plane. On public streets it 
is the passers-by, carriages, the ups and downs of the pavement; 
and it may be said in general that the bodies which are to be illumi- 
nated present faces and forms most frequently not in the horizon- 
tal plane. . . . Although we find ourselves on a material hori- 
zontal plane, we have no motive for considering a horizontal element 
rather than any other, and what interests us most, and with most 
reason, is the maximum illumination which a light can give, at the 
point where we are, on a surface normal to the direction of the 
rays." 

It may be objected to Wybauw's views of the subject that the 
horizontal earth has a preponderating influence because all objects 
to be illuminated are found there either stationary or moving about 
on its surface ; it determines the distance of these various objects 
from the source of light as well as the inclination of the ray with 
reference to any surface which might move from one point to 
another of the ground. 

* Comparaison de- plusleores projets d'telairage d'an espace d^ouvert par 
grandfl et par petite foyers, Bull, de la Soc, beige des Hectr,^ 1889. 

X Meaflure et repartition de P^lairment, Bull, de la Soc. beige des Hectr.^ 
1885. 
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Suppose, for instance, the ground to be in the form of concentric 
rings perpendicular to the luminous rays, each receiving a maximum 
of illumination (0=90°); it is 
evident that the connecting sur- 
&ce8 are then in the shade, and 
the horizontal ground shows acer- 
tain number of luminous rings 
becoming narrower and narrower, 
separated by dark rings becoming- 
wider and wider (Fig. 86). 

Assuming that the illumina- 
tion should be measured on the 
plane normal to the luminous 
rays, we assume implicitly that 
a ray oblique to the horizontal 
pliuie is as valuable as regarda 
useful effect as a vertical ray, 
provided that this obliquity does 
Do. ai. not exceed a certain practical 

limit This limit is confounded, 
moreover, with the limit of the distances beyond which no account 
is taken of the illumination, which has become too feeble. 

QliimliMtlon on Ute HoilBoatal Plana and on llw 
Honual Plane. 
168. We may then deiine the useful effect of illumination t pro- 
duced by the light of intensity /, placed at the height A above and 
at the horizontal distance x from the element dS of the horizontal 
pliuie, by the formula 

to which we may also give one of the following forms: 

t=l^^dS, (12) 



The useful effect of illumination, introduced by Wybanw, being 
thus simply defined, we may study the importauce of this concept 
from a practical point of view. 
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The preceding formulsB show that the useful effect at a given 
point of the horizontal plane is to the intensity of illumination at 
this point as 1 to sin ^; i.e 

c 1 

e sin $ ' 

consequently the useful effect is always greater than the intensity 
of illumination. 

If, then, we calculate the illumination produced by a given source, 
basing it on the useful effect, we obtain too favorable a result. The 
following considerations, based on precise experiment, show that the 
results furnished by calculations based on the intensity of illumina- 
tion are somewhat too small. In fact, the calculations relative to 
intensity of illumination are based on the law of the cosine, which 
is not exact, giving only a poor approximation in the majority of 
<}ases. We should remember, further, that the horizontal plane 
appears proportionately more illuminated as its reflecting power is 
greater; a black board appears less illuminated than a white one, 
and objects are distinguished less clearly from the former than from 
the latter. The illumination obtained on a given surface will be 
proportionately more advantageous as the quantity of light emitted 
by the surface after reflection is greater. It has been generally sup- 
posed that the law of photometric emission was strictly exact, or, at 
least, as exact as possible. But recent investigations by Seeliger, at 
Munich, have proved that the majority of the substances employed 
in buildings do not follow, even remotely, this theoretical law. 
There are often found errors of 20 per cent, with inclinations of 
from 20^ to 25^ It follows from this that calculations of illumina- 
tion, based on the law of the cosine, cannot give results strictly 
exact ; we are forced to be content with results which are more or 
less approximate. 

It seems to us useful, then, to take account practically of the 
two methods, that of illumination properly so called, and that of 
useful effect. We shall consider the intensity of illumination 
deduced from the fundamental photometric laws as the lower limit 
of illumination, and the intensity of useful effect defined by Wybauw 
as the upper limit of this same quantity. This point of view is 
purely empirical, but it seems sufficiently justifiable since it allows 
account to be taken of the arguments which militate in favor of one 
system or the other. 
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169. We may calculate the total quantity of useful effect received 
by a circle of radius x, whose center is directly below the light, in 
the same way that the total quantity of illumination is calculated. 

The quantity of useful effect received by a circular ring of radius 
X and of width dx is equal to 

2irIxdX ^ o rCOS^'d^ 
-, or Zwl : — -—• 

A*-|-aj«' sin^ 

Consequently, the total quantity of useful effect received by the 
circle of radius Xj corresponding to the obliquity Biy is 



Txdx 



or 



5.=2,r'^"?-^. (14> 



Integrating, we obtain immediately, supposing /constant, 

or, in common logarithms, 

2. =7.234 /log ^^14^- 
In the same way, 

2^ = 7.234 /log [1 + cot'^i]. 

These values of 2 become infinitely large for x, = «, or for ^i=0. 
This result was easy to foresee, for it is supposed that the intensity 
of useful effect diminishes proportionately to «*, while the surface 
illuminated increases proportionately to trar*. 

Because of this result the introduction of the notion of useful 
effect of a light source has been criticised ; these criticisms are not 
well founded, for Wybauw made the express reservation that the 
intensity for useful effect may only be substituted for intensity of 
illumination up to a certain limiting incidenoa; it is then this value 
$Q of the limiting incidence, corresponding to the radius x^^ whicli 
should be taken as one limit of the integration when it is desired to- 
calculate the total useful effect of a light. 

Following are some particular values deduced from the formulae : 
!S = /, when x = 0.6124 A ; i.e. when $ = 58° 31'. In the same way 
2 = TT /, when x = 1.3115 /i ; i.e. when $ = 52=^ 40'. 
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When X = h, we have 2'= 2.177 /, and when x = h V3 = 1.73 h, we 
have double the preceding value ; i.e. 2 = 4.354. The expression 2, 
or 2, represents a volume of useful effect assuming for this volume the 
definition corresponding to that of volume of illumination ; the limit- 
ing surface of this volume may also be called the surface of useful 
effect. 

We may also define the mean useful effect c^, in the same way as 

the mean intensity of illumination, as the quotient of the volume of 

useful effect divided by the surface illuminated ; consequently, the 

mean useful effect of a circle of radius x whose center is directly 

below the light is 

^ 7.234 /log (1-l-cot'^) 



Introdnotion of the Real LuminouB Intenaity into the Calculation. 

170. It was supposed in the preceding calculations that the lu- 
minous intensity of the source considered was uniform. Now this 
hypothesis is not realized by any luminous source, as has been seen 
in the preceding chapter ; we may, however, assume that it is true 
for some of the usual lights, for alternate-current are-lamps, and 
even for continuous-current arc-lamps with opalescent globes. 

However, with bare continuous-current arc-lamps, it is impossible 
to assume uniformity of luminous intensity. Calculations made on 
this hypothesis would lead to completely erroneous results. 

If it is desired to calculate the intensity of illumination or the 
useful effect at a point, we must take the value of the luminous 
intensity corresponding to the inclination at which the rays of light 
striking the point considered are emitted. Thus, for a point at a 
distance from the foot of the perpendicular equal to the height, the 
maximum intensity (B = 45®) should be taken. For a point at a 
distance 2 /i, the luminous intensity corresponding to ^ = 28® should 
be taken, etc. 

171. Knowing the meridianal curve of the photometric surface 
of the radiant, we may determine by graphical methods the intensity 
of illumination at any given point of the horizontal plane. The fol- 
lowing method is given by Lopp^* (Fig. 87). 

If the luminous intensity in the direction LA is equal to K • LA, 
and if the height h is proportional to LM, i.e. if h equals K^ • LM, 



* £lectricien, 1890, p. 930. 
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the intensity of illumination at the point B of the horizontal plane 
passing through M will be 

K'LA 



6 = 



(K'-LBy 



cos HBL, 



Lay off LB' = LB, join A and B\ and through M draw a paral- 
lel to AB'i we obtain a point O on LA] join C? and £', and through 
M draw a parallel to CB* ; we obtain a point Z>, and we have 

— (tD" 

If through D we draw a horizontal until it meets at E the vertical 
through B, we shall have 

HE = LD cos HBL = X^ f^Y cos HBL. 

\LBJ 

From the preceding relations it follows that 

K 



e = 



(K'- LMf 






Proceeding in the same way for directions L (l)^ L (2), etc., we 



K 



obtain a curve 1' 2' E 3', etc., whose ordinates, multiplied by --, 
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give the quantity of light received by the horizontal plane^ and whose 
abscissae, multiplied by ^' I —-znrz.\ give the horizontal projection 

of the distance from the point considered to the light. The construc- 
tion then allows us to find, by a simple reading of the scale, the illu- 
mination at a point of the horizontal plane situated at any distance 
below the light. 

By means of this curve shown at 1" 2" E" 3", etc., we may easily 
find the radii of the circles on whose circumferences are the points 
of the plane whose intensity of illumination is equal to a given 
quantity e. 

To do this we lay off from Jtf, on MiB^ a length Mil so as to have 

Through I we draw a parallel to the axis of x ; this cuts the curve 
at L and K. The points of the plane situated at distances IT • IK 
and K' • IL from the foot of the perpendicular passing through the 
light will receive from the latter a quantity of light equal to ej. 

We may then draw on tracing paper circles corresponding to 
illuminations 1, 2, 3, etc., and find the illumination produced by any 
number of lights. 

In case of a light of uniform intensity, to each value of the inten- 
sity of illumination on the horizontal plane there corresponds only 
a single circle, while in the case of a bare continuous-current arc- 
lamp, two circles correspond to each intensity. 

This graphical method offers, further, the following great advan- 
tage. It has been seen in the preceding chapter that the photo- 
metric surface of continuous-current arc-lamps is of nearly the same 
shape whatever be the intensity of the light. The preceding figure 
may then serve in all cases if the coefficients Ksmd K' are changed 
every time, so that the maximum luminous intensity may be repre- 
sented by the expression K^ LA and the height of the light by 
IC • LM. It is sufficient then to determine each time the particular 
values of the coefficients ^and SP. 

We cannot insist too strongly on the necessity of employing, in 
calculations of illumination by continuous-current arc-lamps, the 
real luminous intensity and not the mean spherical or the maximum 
intensity. The mean spherical intensity gives too small values for 
the illumination, while the maximum intensity gives too great 
values. 
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17Z The curves in Fig. 88 represent these different cases. 
There were taken as abscissae horizontal distances and as ordinates 
intensities of illumination expressed in luxes (decimal-candles meter) ^ 
the light being assumed at a height of 1 m., and supposing 

l^ The luminous intensity uniform and equal to the maximum 
intensity 1000 decimal candles (curve A)\ 

2**. The real luminous intensity as given by Fig. 82 (curve B)\ 

3^. The luminous intensity uniform and equal to the mean spher- 
ical intensity 3.52 decimal candles (curve C). 

These curves permit an important conclusion to be drawn. 
Below a certain value of the intensity of illumination correspond- 
ing, for instance, to a distance equal to five times the height of the 
lamp, the diminution of the intensity of illumination is very small 
for a considerable increase in the distance. But these illuminations 
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are too small to take account of. In all calculations of illumination^ 
then, we should not exceed a certain limit, and ^specially is it neces- 
sary, as Wybauw says, " to avoid long and minute calculations 
which the result does not warrant." 

Using as the basis the normal diagram of the luminous intensity 
of the continuous-current arc-lamp, Wybauw made a diagram (Fig. 
89) which allows the easy calculation of the quantity of light 
received (volume of illumination) or of the useful effect of illumi- 
nation, corresponding to a circle of radius x whose center is directly 
below the light. In this case direct formulas become very compli- 
cated and graphical methods alone allow the practical solution of 
the problem. The two upper curves A and A^ represent the cal- 
culations of useful effect, while the lower curves B and B refer to 
intensity of illumination. The curves A and B are those of a uni- 
form light of 1000 candles ; the curves A and B^ those of an arc- 
lamp whose maximum intensity is 1000 candles. 
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A mere inspection of the drawing is enough to show its use. 
Let us suppose, for instance, that there is required the volume of 
illumination furnished on the ground, in a circle of 30 nu radius, 
by a light placed at a height of 10 m. whose maximum intensity 
is 2000 candles. The distance being equal to 3, we have for the 
abscissa x = 3; the corresponding ordinate y is 5.877. Then the 
volume sought is 5.877 x 2000 = 11,754. 

If in place of an electric lamp, one had a light of uniform inten- 
sity of the same power, the diagram would give 13,232. 

This number is not exactly that which would be obtained by 
applying the formulae. The reason of this is that the diagram waa 
drawn by Wybauw, who considered as uniform the illumination in 




as 4. 
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the circle of radius h about the foot of the perpendicular passing 
through the light, the intensity of this uniform illumination being 
equal to the intensity at the foot of the oblique line of 45** inclina- 
tion. In fact, in practice, the illumination on the base of the 45° 
cone is always more than sufficient If we have to do with lights 
of uniform intensity, the superabundance of illumination in the cir- 
cle is of no use and need not be taken into account; it is an inevita- 
ble and forced excess. With electric lights, the nearness, the effect 
of the reflector and of diffused light, render this illumination more 
than satisfactory. This way of calculating is unfavorable for lights 
of uniform intensity. Moreover, it is not allowed by all specialists^ 
and the elimination of the superabundant illumination in the calcu- 
lation of the mean intensity is not to be recommended, as we shall 
see later. 
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It is well understood that these data have to do only with bare 
lights. Account should be taken of the loss occasioned by electric 
light globes. It may be assumed as 30 per cent, so that a 200 earcel 
light with a globe becomes in calculations a 140 earcel light with a 
bare flame. It is to be remarked, further, that the distribution of 
light about a lamp with a globe is not entirely similar to that of a 
bare lamp. The ellipse of the diagram becomes less elongated ; the 
difference may even be quite considerable, as has been seen in the 
preceding chapter (§ 148). 

To calc\ilate the volume of illumination furnished by a light on 
a ground of irregular limits, we shall proceed by calculating first the 
volume for the greatest circle of radius r described about the foot of 
the perpendicular passing through the light wholly within the poly- 

agonal ground ; then the volume for the fraction ■—— of the ring rr^y 

3G0 

X being the angle at the center subtended by the part of this ring 
included in the ground ; then for the second ring r'r", etc. The value 
for each whole ring is given immediately by the diagram. Each of 
them haSy in fact, for a volume of illumination the difference between 

the two extreme ordinates corresponding to the abscissae -, -, etc., 

h h 

multiplied by /, the maximum intensity of the light expressed in 

candles. We may evidently, by suitably spacing the circles, obtain 
such degree of exactness as is desired. 

These calculations are very simple, and their exactness is sufficient 
for all practical purposes. 

173. We could not better conclude this study of the distribution 
of illumination than by giving a r^sum^ of the solution which Lopp^ 
has given of certain particular problems in which he supposes it to 
be true that the luminous intensity is uniform. The formulae which 
he arrived at, notwithstanding this restriction, are interesting enough 
to find place here. 



Illumination of a Smf ace, the Ughta being placed at the AngLee 

of Equal Squares. 

174. Suppose four lights of the same uniform intensity, placed 
at equal heights above a horizontal plane, at the angles of a square ; 
we are to find the point of the plane within the square where the 
intensity of illumination is minimum. 

If ABCD are the projections of these lights (Fig. 90) placed at 
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a distance 2 a from one another, choosing the axes of co-ordinates as 
indicated in the figure, the total intensity of illumination e at a point 
is given by the expression 

6 = /AS ^ ;, 

in which di=^[{a — xy + (ct — y)'] > 

d,= [(a-a:)»+(a + y)«]*, 

Solving for maxima and minima of this expression, we find that 
the point of intersection of the diagonals of the square receives the 
minimum quantity of light when h < a V3. This point, on the con- 
trary, has a maximum illumination when A>aV3. 

The first case, A< a V3 or A < 1.732a, is that which ordinarily 
presents iself in practice. We may also find on the line which joins 
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the projections of two lights the point where the illumination is 
maximuuL If 2 a is the distance between the two lights, we find 
that' the illumination of the middle point of the line is minimum 
when 

^<2a, 

and this illumination on the contrary is maximum for 

h>2a. 
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mimilnation of a OtTen Bxalmom ooir oponrtln g to a lOnimiim of 

Baq>eiidltiir6. 

17& The solution of the following problem leads to some inter- 
esting conclusions which we will enumerate. The problem may be 
stated as follows: 

To illuminate a horizontal plane by means of lights of uniform 
intensity, in such a manner that the intensity of illumination at any 
\yo\\\t may be at least equal to a given quantity e^ employing for 
this the least energy possible. 

There are two cases to consider. 

I''. A surface is to be illuminated. In this case, the lights will 
be placed at the corners of squares. 

2"*. A street is to be illuminated. In this case, most usually 
the lights are placed alternately, on one side and the other of the 
street. 

176. To illuminate a surface, — The majority of the light which 
falls at a point within one of the squares comes evidently from the 
four lights which are in projection in its corners. 

If 2 a is the side of one of the squares, we have seen that when 
the condition ^< 1.732a is realized (which occurs ordinarily in 
practice), the point of minimum illumination is at the point of inter- 
section of the diagonals. 

The spacing of the lights is to be calculated so that at this point 
the intensity of illumination produced by the four lights shall 
equal e^^ then if the influence of the other lights is not negligible, 
they may be placed a little farther apart. 

In the latter case, the following conclusions are none the less 
valid, for the greatest part of the light is due to the lights placed at 
the four corners. 

If h is the common height of the lights above the plane, 2 a the 
distance between the lights, or the side of the square, and / their 
uniform luminous intensity, we have for the intensity of illumination 
at the intersection of the diagonals the formula 

eo = J- (16) 

(^* + 2a«)* 

This formula affords a solution of the following problem. 
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177. The height h of the lights above the plane beiug given, to 
choose a lamp of such luminous intensity / that the energy expended 
may be minimum. 

The number N of lights necessary to illuminate a surface S 
being 

the expenditure in watts is given by the formula 

In the case of arc-lamps of medium intensity B may be taken as 
a constant ; in the case of lamps of great intensity, J3 is a function 
of /. 

To solve the problem in the case where B is constant, it is siif 

ficient to find the minimum of — -; we thus obtain 

4 a* 



/=i?i^=1.30ea^». 



4. ' <^«> 

We take for / the practical value nearest the value found, and we 
find 2 a, by equation (15). We shall increase the distance between 
the lights a little, as needed, if the influence of the other lights is 
not negligible. If, after having calculated / and 2 a, we find that 
the condition h < 1.732 a is not fulfilled, we must see whether the 
illumination at the various points reaches a given value e^ for in 
this case we know that the illumination due to the four lights is 
maximum at the point of intersection of the diagonals. 

17& The same formula gives also the solution of the following 
question. 

/ is given, to find such a value for h that the energy expended, 
that is the number of lights employed, may be a minimuuL 

The number of lights is given by the relation 

S 



N= 



4a» 



From (16) we obtain, making f—y=:Bf 

Of 

whence N= ^ 

2(m»-.fc«) 
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The tniwimnm of iT corresponds to the mazimnin of 
Equating the derivative to 0, we have 

Ity after having calculated a by equation (16), we find A > 1.732 a, 
we should proceed to the verifications indicated above. 

179. To iUuminate a street. — The lights (Fig. 91) are placed at 
ABC. The points D and E on the perpendicular passing through 
the middle of AB receive from A and B the minimum of light, if 
h<2a. 




Fio. 91. 



Let ADi^ a as before, and we write the fundamental condition 



«o = 



2Ih 



(^* + a*)* 



(17) 



We may then solve the same problem as in the case of illuminat- 
ing a surface. 

For instance, h being given, to determine / so that the energy to 
be expended may be minimum. 

The number of lights is inversely proportional to a ; the expend!- 

JDT T 

ture in watts will be proportional to — or to — In the case where 

a a 

B is constant, we obtain from (17) the value 

a = (C*/* - h*)K putting ^ = (7. 

«0 
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We should then obtam the minimum of the expression 



which gives 

/« (*)*^''^« == 0.92 eJiK (18) 

We take for /the practical value which is nearest the calculated 
value and deduce a from equation (17). In case that the influence 
of more distant lights is not negligible, a may be slightly increased. 

180. To solve the second problem, / is given to find h. 

It is noticed that the number of lights is inversely proportional 

to a ; in order to have the minimum of energy expended, a or a* 

must then be made maximum. 
From (17) we obtain 

a« = Dh^ - h*, putting D^—* 
Equating to the derivative with respect to h, we obtain 



Practical Points. 

ISL The photometric calculations relative to the lighting of 
uncovered places enable us to solve a considerable number of partic- 
ular problems. We have studied a number sufficiently large to show 
the method of procedure in each special case. 

It remains to compare the results of the preceding formulae with 
those obtained in practice. 

The height of the lights is an important element in all systems 
of lighting. The distance between lights being equal to 2 a, the 
illumination at a distance a from the light is maximum when the 
height is given by the formula 

A = — =: 0.707 Ck 

V2 
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This height is rarely adopted in practice. With lights 100 in. 
apart, we should have towers 35 m. high. ^Esthetic considerations 
relative to the decoration of streets forbid the adoption of such high 
li*^hts. In certain cities in the United States, where these consider- 
ations have not as much weight as in Europe, very powerful lights 
are frequently employed placed on the top of latticed towers 30 to 
40 m. high, or even higher. In Europe the height of the lights is 
generally between 6 and 15 m. 

We must distinguish, with a view to the disposition of the lights, 
between the illumination of streets and that of open spaces. 

* 

Ughtins of Streets. 

182. The lamps may be placed in two ways : either alternately 
on the two sides of the street, along the edges of the sidewalk, or in a 
line with the middle of the driveway. The former arrangement is 
used in gas lighting ; the latter is that which has been used for the 
illumination of the great boulevards of Paris. 

To begin with, we give some data as to the intensity of the mean 
illumination by gas, in the principal streets of Paris in 1889 : 

Bue Royale 1.6 lux. 

Rue de la Paix 1.6 

Place de I'Op^ra 0.7 

Avenue de POp^ra 0.43 

Rue du Quatre-Septembre 0.43 

All Paris 0.05 

Using arc-lights, illumination along the middle of the street is 
the most rational. The other system of illumination, along the 
edge of the sidewalk, is only allowable with lights whose luminous 
intensity does not exceed 100 candles. 

The intensity of illumination at a horizontal distance x from the 
foot of the lamp-post is expressed by the formula 

Th 

e= 

(A* + r^) ^ 

The height h being given, as well as the value of the intensity of 
illumination below which we should not go, it is easy to calculate 
the distance between the lights. We thus obtain the following table, 
which gives the distances between two lights at heights of 6, 10, and 
14 m. and of different uniform intensities corresponding to different 
minima of intensity of illumination. 
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DlSTAWCB BSTWEEN TwO LlOHTS IN MbTERS. 



Minltnnm 
Intensity of 

Horizontal 
Illumination 

in Luxes. 


/-500 

Dee. 
Candles. 


/»0OO 

Dec. 
Candles. 


/-TOO 

Dec. 

Candles. 


/-800 

Dec. 
Candles. 


/-900 

Dec 
Candles. 


/-lOOO 

Dec. 
Candles. 


h 


h 


h 


h 


h 


h 


6 
44 


10 

60 


14 

64 


6 
47 


10 

64 


14 

68 


6 
60 


10 

67 


14 
62 


62 


10 
60 


14 

67 


e 
64 


10 

64 


14 

68 


6 
66 


10 

66 


14 


0.6 


71 


1 


34 


38 


39 


37 


41- 


43 


39 


44 


46 


41 


46 


49 


43 


48 


62 


44 


60 


64 


2 


26 


28 


26 


28 


30 


30 


30 


33 


32 


32 


36 


36 


31 


36 


37 


34 


38 


39 



Tdghting of Sqnares and Large Open Places. 

If, for streets, and particularly for narrow streets, lights of 
small intensity are preferable to powerful lights, it is quite different 
for the lighting of public squares and large open spaces. In the 
first case, the reflection of light on the house fronts increases greatly 
the illumination in the neighborhood of each light ; the contrast may 
be so strong that the parts situated midway between appear to be 
in darkness. In the second case, there can be no question of any 
action of reflection by vertical walls. Thus it is well to employ 
intense lights placed at a considerable height. 

The lights may be arranged quincuncially or at the comers of 
equal squares, if an illumination as uniform as possible is desired. 
As to the height of the lamps, following are some figures sanctioned 
by practice : 

Maximum Luminous n^ 

Intensity. "" 

10 meters. 



Maximum Luminous 


Tt^ltrh* 


Intensity. 


ntngui 


240 carcels (10 amperes). 


10 


328 ** (13 »* ). 


16 


390 *^ (16 " ). 


18 


490 " (18 " ). 


20 



(( 



tt 



t( 



The distance between two consecutive lights is determined accord- 
ing to the minimum admissible for intensity of illumination. 

From the point of view of the uniformity of illumination of a 
great surface, it is evidently advantageous to employ a great number 
of small lights. For it is then easier to satisfy economically the 
conditions of minimum illumination. But, as Weissenbruch has re- 
marked, the comparison of two systems of illumination of the same 
surface is not correct if we observe only the single condition of 
minimum illumination. Account should also be taken of the mean 
illumination. 
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The mean intensity of illumination is always greater with large 
than with small lamps, for the former g^ve an intense light in the 
vicinity of their sapports. In other words, large lamps always give 
some superabundant light* in the neighborhood of the lamp. Sliould 
account be taken of this superabundant light in the calculation of 
mean intensity, or should there be assumed, for the intensity of 
illumination of the circle about the lamp, the value corresponding 
to the 45* ray ? 

Some authorities are in favor of the second alternative, among 
others Wybauw, who made a correction relative to it in the diagrams 
of Fig. 89. Others, on the contrary, think with reason that so 
much illumination cannot be neglected. The parts superabundantly 
lighted are only an advantage, for they form veritable secondary 
sources of reflected light. 

However, if two systems of illumination are to be compared, 
there should be introduced the mean intensity of illumination cal- 
culated by taking into account the total quantity of light received 
by the surface, giving it an importance at least as great as that of 
the minimum illumination. 

Weissenbruch has demonstrated the necessity of introducing 
these two elements, mean intensity and minimum intensity of illu- 
mination, in calculating the lighting of railway stations; this con- 
clusion applies equally in all cases when we have to do not only 
with minimum but with the most intense illumination. 

It is difficult to give exact values of the minimum intensity of 
illumination. These values vary too much according to circum^ 
stances. The state railways of Belgium allow, for example, an 
intensity of illumination of J^ of a carcel meter for the lighting 
of stations. This number is somewhat too small, particularly as 
compared with the values of the mean illumination of the principal 
streets of Paris, lighted by gas. 

Employment of Refleoton. 

184. With arc-lights, the intensity of illumination is very much 
greater than the minimum required ; it would then be advantageous 
to diminish the quantity of light received just below the lamp in 
order to carry it to a greater distance. To do this, reflectors of 
particular form must be employed, which render the illumination 
of the horizontal ground sensibly uniform. Among apparatus of 

♦Ltim. El, Vol. XI. pp. 149, 244. 
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this kind, the dioptric lantern of Trotter * seems to solve the prob- 
lem in the most perfect manner. 

Trotter combined his reflectors with a view to solving the prob- 
lem of the uniform illumination of the ground. This problem may 
be stated as follows : It is required to illumins^e by a single central 
light a plane circular area, so that if this area be divided into rings 
of the same surface, each of these rings may receive the same 
quantity of light. These successive rings have radii which increase 
proportionally to Vl, V2, V3, etc. 

It is sufficient for this that the rays emanating from the source 
of light and making equal angles with one another, may be so 
directed that the tangents of their new inclinations with the vertical 
may increase as Vl, V2, V3, etc. 

Trotter obtains this result, at least approximately, by aid of a 
hexagonal lantern whose faces are formed by ribbed strips of glass ; 
the form of these ribs is carefully determined by the preceding, and 
their section may be obtained graphically. 

The results obtained with this apparatus are very satisfactory. 
Preeee, who has tried it, speaks of it in the highest terms. The 
intensity of illumination is increased at a certain distance from the 
lamp, but is diminished in a much gi*eater proportion just below it. 
Unfortunately the shape of* the glass is very complicated, which 
greatly increases the cost. For this reason its use has not become 
general. 

Recourse is, however, often had to reflectors, but without an 
exact determination of their form. Plain or ribbed ones are chosen, 
generally of sheet iron enamelled white. But the only object of 
this apparatus is to throw upon the ground the rays of light directed 
upward which otherwise would be of no practical use. 

Like Jasper at the Electrical Exposition of 1881, we may also 
use quite large white discs, which are placed horizontally above the 
lamp, and which play the double part of reflectors and secondary 
sources of light by means of diffusion. It is in this category that 
Sister's t new reflectors should be placed. 

The following table gives the means of passing rapidly from 
illumination by lamps of given intensity / to other systems in 
which there are employed lamps whose intensity is double, triple, 
etc., that of the former. It is applicable to the lighting of a hori- 

• Lum, £l. Vol. XIV. p. 08. 
t Elektr. Zeitsehr. , 1891, 488. 
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zontal surface by a single lamp, by a series of lamps in a straight 
line, by lamps arranged at the comers of squares, and quincuncially. 
The unit of length is the radius of the circumference of the given 
minimum illumination. 



Od« Uffht. 


Lights In a Straight Uoe. 


Ughf 
Qaincunelany. 


Lamlnoaa 
lotensity. 

/ 


Hdffht. 


Rikdlaa of the 

Ctreumferenoe 

of Mlntmam 

IllomloAtioo. 

r 


Hdrht 


DiatAoee 

between the 

UghlM, 

Sa-2r 


Diatonce 

between the 

LIghU. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

10 


0.70 
0.98 
1.19 
1.40 
1.54 
1.68 
1.82 
1.96 
2.10 
2.24 


1.0 

1.4 
1.7 
2.0 
2.2 
2.4 
2.6 
2.8 
3.0 
3ii 


1.66 
2.31 
2.86 
3.30 
3.63 
4.07 
4.40 
4.62 
4.96 
6.17 


3.0 
4.2 
6.2 
6.0 
6.6 
7.4 
8.0 
8.4 
9.0 
9.4 


4.2 

6.9 

7.:i 

8.4 

9.2 

10.4 

11.2 

11.8 

12.6 

13.2 



Tilghtlng of Bnclosed Places. 

IBS. If the problems of lighting a horizontal plane by many 
lamps is difficult, that of lighting enclosed places is particularly 
complicated. The lighting of a room depends, in fact, on many 
factors, among which the luminous intensity of the lamps employed 
does not play so preponderating a part as would at first be supposed^ 

Outside the effect of lighting, there is another element to be con- 
sidered, which Wybauw calls the effect of illumimition ; this is indeed 
a consequence of lighting properly so called, but is not related to it 
in any definite proportion, and it often becomes a factor of consider- 
able importance in modifying one's judgments of the lighting of 
rooms. The numerous flames of a chandelier give the impression of 
an intensity of light much greater than that of a single fiame which 
might have the same power. Two gas flames or two electric lamps 
may have very different intensities; and yet when they are not 
absolutely side by side, they will produce the same effect upon our 
eyes. The light of a simple candle is seen at night at a considerable 
distance, at even 500 m., while its effei^t as a source of light is not 
appreciable on objects placed at this distance. It is the same with 
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a white wall, lighted at night. A row of lanterns close together, on 
the front of a house during a f^te produces at a certain distance 
absolutely the same effect of illumination as a row of gas-lights whose 
jets are, however, much brighter. These effects of illumination have 
no common measure with the intensity of lighting, and yet they 
contribute in an important degree to the iinal effect obtained, and 
account should certainly be taken of them. 

Diffused light is also an important element in the lighting of 
enclosed places. As a means of illumination it is given an impor- 
tance which it does not have when measured in comparison with 
simple direct light. 

In a room lighted by gas-burners with opal globes, the eyes 
deceived by the appearance labor under the impression of an illu- 
mination much greater than the real ; it is necessary to take up a 
newspaper or book to appreciate the insufficiency of the light which 
these globes give. 

A diffusing surface when lighted throughout its extent becomes 
a source of light ; it gives out light at all points and in all direc- 
tions, in contrast to a simple reflecting surface, such as a mirror. If 
a mirror is placed behind a light, the room will appear to be lighted 
by two lights ; if the mirror is replaced by a white wall at a suitable 
distance from the light, the effect will be much more satisfactory, 
although in reality the light reflected by the dull surface may be 
much inferior as to its intensity to that reflected by the mirror. 

All bodies reflect light, but with an exceedingly variable inten- 
sity, according to their distance from the source, their color, and 
finally the degree of roughness or polish of their surfaces. This 
diffused light is a power auxiliary to the effect of lighting produced 
by the direct light. It is diffusion which makes daylight so much 
superior to all artificial light The latter illuminates objects in a 
single direction only, leaving lateral or opposite faces in a strong 
shadow which the light, reflected by surrounding objects, can only 
slightly diminish. 

It is quite difficult to take account of the increase in illumination 
produced by light diffused by the ceiling and walls of a room. We 
may, however, obtain an approximate idea, as Mascart has shown, in 
the following manner. Diffusion is nothing but ordinary reflection 
on a surface whose irregularities are of the same order as, or are 
grater than, the wave-length. 

We should then assume that the total fraction of light diffused 
is analogous to the fraction of liglit which would be regularly 
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reflected by a polished surface, and which may, under certain circum- 
stances, reach 90 per cent 

Without giving a numerical value to the coefficient /of diffusion^ 
let us suppose tliat a system of lights placed in a closed room emits 
a total quantity of light Q. A definite portion of this light is 
absorbed by the walls, another portion /Q, being diffused, is distrib- 
uted anew in the room; the second diffusion gives likewise a 
quantity of light /*Q, etc., so that the total light used is 

The mean brightness of a sheet of paper placed in all possible 
positions will be, if the walls are black, proportional only to the 
quantity Q of light emitted by the sources, and with walls of reflect- 
ing power /, proportional to the quantity Q- -• The increase of 

X — y 

illuiuination is then represented by the ratio • For instance, 

if /= 0.95, the room would appear twenty times as bright as with 
blactk walls. We do not arrive at this extreme value with certainty, 
but the advantage of having white walls must not be very far short 
of it. [See Appendix H.] 

18& When we have to do with installing the lighting of a large 
hall, architectural and other necessities determine the height and 
location of the chandeliers and lights; their number is also fre- 
quently the result of the same necessities. We may determine the 
intensity of these lights or the number of them on each chandelier 
80 as to obtain a minimum intensity of illumination, n luxes for 
instance, in the horizontal plane 1 m. above the floor. It is this 
plane which is usually chosen in such cases, in preference to the 
plane of the floor itself. 

The minimum intensity of illumination evidently does not apply 
to the comers of the room ; it is clearly not intended, in fixing this 
limit, to consider individual points of the space to be lighted. The 
line of minimum illumination will be a curve inscribed in the poly- 
gon formed by the sides of the room and lying without the circles of 
greatest possible radius inscribed in the polygon having the lights 
for centers. 

If the location of the lights is obligatory, it frequently happens 
that the distribution of light leaves much to be desired with respect 
to uniformity. In a room whose ceiling is divided into three parts 
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by two beams, the location of the lights is obligatory ; the necessi- 
ties of decoration and lighting frequently produce similar constraints. 

From a practical point of view, the reflecting action of a ceiling 
may be replaced by that of an imaginary light directly above the 
real light and whose intensity is equal to a certain fraction k of that 
of the latter. Wybauw made some experiments to determine A; in a 
medium-sized room. He found that he might assume, without great 
error, k = 0.5. 

The introduction of the imaginary light into the calculations 
allows the problem to be treated mathematically and certain conclu- 
sions to be drawn. But the want of exactness of the coefficient A: 
does not allow much value to be given to conclusions from calcula- 
tions of this kind. We are obliged to keep to empirical indications 
and data furnished by practice. 



DimenslooB of th« Koom in Meters. 


Nnmber of 
Lights. 


Height of the 
IJgbts above the 
Ftoor in Meters. 


Number of 


Length. 


WMUi. 


Height 


Bquare Meters 
per Light 


4.6 

5.6 

7.5 

10.0 

12.5 

5.7 

12.8 

22.0 


4.7 
5.6 
7.5 
10.0 
12.5 
15.7 
18.8 
20.0 


3.8 

4.4 

5.3 

6.9 

9.4 

12.5 

14.0 

15.7 


2- 3 

5- 6 

9- 12 

16- 20 

25-30 

40-45 

60- 70 

100^120 


2.0-2.2 
2.0-2.4 
2.5-2.8 
2.8-3.1 
3.5-3.8 
4.0-4.4 
4.7-5.3 
5.6-6.3 


8.4 
5.7 
5.3 
5.5 
5.6 
5.8 
6.4 
4.0 



Uppenbom* has given as a risumS of his experiments^ and from 
direct measurements, the preceding table which shows the number 
and height of the lights (16 c.p.) to be employed to illuminate places 
of different dimensions. 

By examining this table, we see that the distribution of illumina- 
tion corresponds on the average to one light for each 5.5 sq. m., for 
rooms of very different heights. We should conclude from this 
that these places may be sufficiently lighted, but not equally lighted, 
especially as the illumination due to light diffused by the ceiling 
varies with the height of the place. The rate of one light to 5.5 
sq. m. is high enough so that differences of illumination might have 
passed unnoticed because of the very abundance of light 
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ISfl, It is interesting to discuss how the quantity of light should 
vary with the geometrical dimensions of a room in order that the 
illumination may not change. 

We shall consider only the cases of closed rooms with ceilings of 
moderate height 

At first sight it seems as if, in order to give an equal illumina^ 
tion to two rooms geometrically similar, their quantities of light 
should be in the ratio of their surfaces or of the squares of homolo- 
gous dimensions. 

If we imagine a single source at the center of a sphere, the 
quantity of light received per unit of surface is inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the radius ; the illumination will then remain 
the same if the intensity of the source is proportional to the square 
of the radius. 

It is quite otherwise in practice. Fontaine determined that, in 
the majority of cases, the quantity of light should be proportional 
to the volume of the room, and not merely to its surface. For a 
drawing-room, for instance, whose walls are of medium tint, it has 
been observed that a quantity of light of 0.6 candle per cubic meter 
gives a satisfactory illumination, using suitably distributed lam})s of 
from 10 to 16 candle power. 

It should be remarked that a room is never entirely empty. It 
contains furniture and objects of some kind or other which are so 
many obstacles to the propagation of light; the supports of the 
lamps, chandeliers, candelabra, etc., intercept also a considerable 
part of the light; finally, the air itself has not the perfect trans- 
parency which th^ law of inverse squares of the distances assumes. 

We may sum up all these causes of loss of light by assuming 
that the efficacious illumination due to a light ceases at a determi- 
nate distance, within which it would have spent its full effect. 

This limiting distance varies much with the conditions of prac- 
tice, the number of obstacles, and the clearness of the air. It is 
not the same for a theatre, whose central part is entirely empty, as 
for a drawing-room full of furniture, or a factory crowded with 
machinery, etc., and it is very much less at the time of a fog. 

The following table, prepared by Mascart*, gives some data as to 
the way in which public halls were illuminated at different epochs, 
and shows that illumination has pursued a very rapid progressive 
course, especially in recent years. 



* Bull de la Soc. int. des Electr. Vol. V. p. 103. 
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8cXU des Olaces of the 
Palace of Vereailles, 

In 1746 

•* 1873 

- 1878 

Salle des FUee at Com- 
pilgne. 

In 1888 

Opera House (used as bdlU 
rooni). 

Foyer 

Body of the house . . . 
Stage 

OUy Hall {BaUs of 1888). 

F^te-Hall 

Dining-Hall 

Conservatory 

Grand Salon 

Side Gallery 

Beserved Salon .... 

Theaters {Body of the 
House). 

Odfion . 

Gatt6 

Com6die Fran^aise. . . 

Palais-Royal 

Porte-Saint-Martin. . . 
Renaissance 



DimenslooB. 



Floor Areft. 
Square 
Meters. 



720 
720 
720 



440 



672 
400 
680 



1296 
800 
166 
406 
267 
106 



860 
260 
240 

00 
200 ' 

96 



Volmne. 

Cubic 

Meters. 



9860 
9860 
9860 



8620 



7892 
9200 
8000 



24000 
2460 
1860 
4067 
8600 
1360 



Total 
Number 

of 
Candles. 



1800 
4000 
8000 



1000 



6600 
4800 
8600 
1000 
3260 
1400 



6000 

11140 

4720 



18720 
4820 

720 
7660 
8600 

720 



2470 
2860 
2840 
1900 
8200 
1970 



Number of Candlen. 



Per Horizon- 
tal Square 
Meter. 



2.60 

6.86 

11.10 



2^ 



8.93 

27.86 

8.90 



14.46 
14.40 

4.86 
16.24 
18.98 

4.86 



Per Cubic 
Meter. 



7.06 

9.44 

9.76 

21.10 

16.00 

20.62 



0.19 
0.43 
0.86 



02» 



0.81 
1.21 
0.69 



0.78 
1.76 
0.63 
1.86 
0.66 
0.63 



0.44 
0.66 
0.67 
1.90 
0.98 
1.40 



Lighting of FaotOKlM. 

The preceding figures show how vague are the data rela- 
tive to the lighting of enclosed places. The problem resolves itself 
into determining in advance the number of candles per square meter 
of horizontal surface^ or per cubic meter of the total volume, and 
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into distributing the lights of moderate intensity so as to obtain the- 
most uniform distribution of light. 

If certain engineers, who have had much to do with the instal- 
lation of electric light in factories are to be believedi calculations 
based on the fundamental photometric laws alone should not govern 
the installation. A correspondent of VElectricien gives, for instance, 
the following data concerning the lighting of thread mills. These 
establishments require a great deal of light ; the rooms are of large 
dimensions, and contain numerous machines quite uniformly distrib- 
uted and of the same dimensions. There is scarcely a plant in which 
less than one 12-ampere lamp is employed for from 180 to 200 
sq. UL ; this case supposes a great height of room, and ecru or light- 
colored thread. The maximum illumination found corresponds to 
a 10-ampere lamp for 80 or 100 sq. m. 

Among the looms, the minimum is one 12-ampere lamp for 120 
sq. m. For white, for ecru, and for light colors, a very good illu- 
mination is given with one 10-ampere lamp for 75 or 85 sq. m. For 
dark materials, it is necessary to reckon on at least one 10-ampere 
lamp for 50 sq. m. 

The data which Uppenbom gives on this subject agree practically 
with the preceding. A risumS is given in the following table. 



Nfttore of the Bp«c« to be IlliimliiAted. 



Uncovered places 

Train houses 

Founderies (general lighting) 
** (special lighting) 

Machine shops 

Thread and cloth mills . . . . 



Number of Sqa«re Meters per 10* 
Ampere Lamp. 



2000 


sq. 


m. 


1400 






600-600 






200-250 






200 






200 







In a factory, a very simple way of verifying the quality of the 
lighting consists in asking workmen distributed uniformly in the 
room whether they see better in one place than in another, when 
they have been accustomed to the lighting for several months. 
The quality and quantity of the production of the shop is also an 
indication of the quality of the light. These indications are hardly 
scientific ; they may have some value, however, but it is necessary 
to confirm them by direct measurements of the illumination. 
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189. Let us add that the object of artificial lighting is not always 
to distribute light in a uniform manner in all directions. For 
manual work or for reading it is often desired to concentrate the 
light at certain points. In artistic lighting we seek to produce a 
harmonious blending of lights and shadows which puts into relief 
figures, ornaments, and decoration, so that we are obliged to sacrifice 
a part of the general brightness. 

The concentration of light on particular points gives a certain 
importance to a very simple and useful apparatus, the reflector, 
employed with all the common radiants. 

Almost all commercial reflectors have a very annoying defect aa 
respects the illumination of a room ; viz. the top of this apparatus 
is narrowed to such a point that it hinders in great part lighting th& 
ceiling. Now the ceiling is of great utility in the lighting of a 
room ; the room is better lighted and appears still more so because 
of its illumination. Whe^ fixed lights are employed, reflectors which 
are sufficiently open above should be used. 

The form of the reflecting surface is of little importance when 
it is desired to have the light reflected downward in all directions ; 
then the conical form, with an angle at the base of from 35^ to 45^, 
is perfectly suitable. 

But the generatrix of the surface of the reflector is not a matter 
of indifference when the flame is to light the surface of a table 
principally. In this case it is not well to use those conical reflectors 
which bring the rays together in too great quantities just below the 
light, to such an extent as to form at the middle of the table an 
intensely luminous ring, to the detriment of the lighting of. the rest. 
A reflector should be chosen whose surface forms a zone of an 
ellipsoid of revolution, its axis being coincident with the axis of the 
light We may without inconvenience replace the ellipsoidal zone 
by a spherical one of like dimensions. ^ ' 

Intensity of ninintnation required for Reading. 

190. The study of the common reflector leads us naturally to 
give the values of the minimum illumination required for reading. 
These values are in no respect exact, for they are dependent greatly 
on the physiological conditions of the eye. 

The intensity of the illumination should be proportionately 
greater as it is desired to read more rapidly and with less fatigue. 
Javal has determined that on a printed page whose intensity of illu- 
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mination is one candle-meter, with good sight one can read No. 7 
characters at a distance of 70 cm. from the page, No. 8 characters 
at 80 cm., and No. 9 characters at 90 cm. Leonard Weber foand 
that the rapidity of reading is in direct ratio to the degree of illu- 
mination. Thus a person who reads six lines of a book when the 
intensity of illumination is 2 candles-meter, reads twelve lines of it 
in the same length of time if the intensity of illumination is doubled. 
These conclusions are naturally true between certain limits only. 

Cohn, a well-known €rerman hygienist, estimates at 50 candles^ 
meter the illumination produced by daylight on a well-exposed 
table ; he further estimates that the minimum hygienically necessary 
for reading and writing without abnormal fatigue should be 10 
candles-meter. 

Measurement of TUnmlnatlon 

19L In case of doubt as to the value of a system of lighting, 
recourse must be had to measurements of the intensity of illumina- 
tion at different parts of the space lighted. The methods have 
been studied in Chapter III. ; it is proper, however, to return to them 
to indicate the modifications which they must undergo so as to be 
adapted to this particular kind of measurements. 

It is evident that two illuminations are equivalent when the 
same object, submitted alternately to one and the other, appears to 
have the same brightness and produces the same effect on the retina. 
We know that the eye is to some extent unfitted to give a photo- 
metric judgment in the general case, but the information which it 
furnishes acquires more precision when the quantity of light is 
reduced to the minimum necessary for a determined operation. 

It is this which happens in the case of reading. For instance, 
if it is desired to read continuously a text printed in a certain size 
of type and placed at an invariable distance from the eye, it is 
necessary that the light diffused by the paper should not fall- below 
a detinite minimum for each person's sight. 

When the illumination falls below this limit, reading is no longer 
continuous ; one is obliged to read each word separately, and generally 
seeks to bring his eye nearer the paper, to increase the apparent 
angle of the characters, always provided that the accommodation of 
the eye allows them to be seen with clearness. 

Such are, as we have seen, the elements of photometric methods 
based on visual acuteness. These methods are the simplest, and are 
sufficiently precise for measurements of illumination. 
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If the experiment is repeated with characters of unequal size, 
it is readily recognized that, for the same distance of the eye, the 
illumination should be proportionately more intense for continuous 
reading as the letters become smaller. A sheet of paper with a 
series of phrases printed in characters of different types will then 
furnish a true measure of illumination. 

It is very easy to construct an apparatus on this principle. 
Schutte has invented, for the use of photographers, a very ingenious 
small apparatus which may also be of service in measurements of 
illumination, and which it is easy to modify advantageously. The 
apparatus called a lux-meter by Wybauw is much like that of 
Schutte. 

This apparatus consists in a disc movable about its center and 
formed of superposed layers of translucent sheets ; it is next divided 
into a series of sectors of which the number of layers increases in 
a progressive manner, which permits more or less absorption of the 
light which traverses it at this point. Behind this disc is a screen 
which has on a like circumference a series of characters of unequal 
sizes. 

The type of the characters which may be read by transparency 
with a given fraction of light gives an approximate measure of the 
illumination. 

Use of ^^ebex's Photometer. 

192. Weber's photometer (§ 63) is also made with a view to 
measurements of illumination, while using as a standard the acetate 
of amyl lamp. The apparatus is used in the following way for this 
particular object: 

At the point and in the direction along which we wish to measure 
the illumination we place a plate of opal glass or a sheet of white 
cardboard, whitened with white lead ; the movable tube B of the 
photometer is then directed at this card. In order that only the 
light diffused by this cardboard may enter the tube, care must be 
taken that the angle formed by the generatrix of the cone having 
its apex at the center of the opalescent disc of the tube B and its 
base on the cardboard, shall not exceed 60°. Further care should 
be taken that no direct light enters the tube and that the illumina- 
tion of the cardboard is not modified by the presence of the observer. 

Suppose, first, that the diffused light and that of the acetate of 
amyl standard have the same color. Equality of illumination of the 
two plates may be produced. 
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Suppose 6 to be the intensity of illumination of tlie white card- 
board ; because of absorption in the cardboard, a quantity tie only will 
reach the dull disc of the tube B^ and this having a coefficient of 
transparency a, the illumination of the iield of the movable tube is 
equal to aiie (a should be made equal to 1, if the tube B is used without 

the dull disc). Let -— be the distance, expressed in meters, of the 

dull disc of the fixed tube from the flame of the lamp, and let fi be 
the coefficient of transparency of this plate. The illumination of 
the field of the fixed tube is then, designating by / the candle power 
of the lamp, 

\iooy 

We have, then, for the setting for equality of illumination of the 
two plates, 

arie = e', 

whenee we conclude 

^^ffj 10000 ^^, 10000 

If / is expressed in candles, this formula gives the intensity of 
illumination in terms of the candle-meter. 

The constant C* is determined by illuminating the cardboard 
screen by a light of known intensity placed at a determined dis- 
tance. We then calculate the intensity of illumination e^ of the 
cardboard placed normally to the rays of light, and measure the 
intensity which corresponds to a reading r of the apparatus. 

We have then 

^^,10000^ 

whence 

10000 

The apparatus may also be used without the white screen by 
replacing the cap of the tube £ by a disc of opal glass designated by 
the letter /a ; we then give to the apparatus and the movable tube 
such a position that the disc fi occupies the point, and is normal to 
the direction with respect to which we wish to measure the illumi- 
nation. 
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We next determine the reading 8 of the apparatas for which the 
two fields are equally lighted. We haye then 

p,,10000 
"" 9 

The constant C?' is determined in the same way as (7 by means 
of a light of known intensity. 

These two methods cannot be used when the color of the diffused 
light differs from that of the light of the standard (acetate of amyl 
lamp). We should then make two settings d^ and d^ interposing a 
red and a green glass in the path of the rays. We then find in the 

table on page 89 the coefficient k corresponding to [~^ ] and calcu- 
late e by means of the formula ' 

or by means of 

«.==*(?» 10000, 

(8/)» 

according as we employ an independent screen or a fixed disc with a 
movable tube. 

Beside Weber's photometer, we may employ that of Mascart 
also, of which Pellin has, moreover, constructed a portable form. 
There are also other forms of portable photometers based on the 
employment of ordinary Bunsen or Foucault screens. It is very 
simple to modify this apparatus so as to make it portable without 
sacrificing too much of its precision. 
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A. [See page 39.J 

It is difficult to Bee how this statement can be true. If L^ M^ 
and B coincide, all of the three conditions mentioned above must 
hold : by 1^, the spot must disappear on the left face of the screen; 
bj 2^, the spot must disappear on the right face of the screen ; and 
bj y there must be equal contrasts on both sides. If all of these 
conditions hold for the same position of the screen, it would seem 
that the condition of equal contrasts must be satisfied by an absence 
of contrast on both sides ; that is, the spot can be neither bright on 
a. dark background nor dark on a bright background. 

B. [See pages 50 and 95.] 

The Lummer-Brodhun photometer may be used to compare the 
luminous intensities of an arc and an incandescent lamp, but, as the 
two regions of the luminous field seen in the telescope will appear 
light blue and light yellow, it is quite difficult to decide exactly 
when the two I'egions are equally bright. However, if the mean of 
several settings is taken, the probable error will not be large. 

If now the side of the screen toward the arc-light is covered with 
light yellow paper, and the other side with light blue-green paper of 
just 4he right tint, the two regions in the telescope will appear to be 
of uniform color, when a balance is obtained. The setting will now 
probably be different from what it was with the white screen. If 
oalculations of the relative intensities of the two light-sources are 
made from both sets of readings of the photometer, a coefficient of 
relative absorption may be obtained. This coefficient will remain 
practically constant on comparing the arc-light at various inclinations 
with the incandescent lamp. 

As the color of the light emitted by the are-lamp varies with tlM 
inclination^ it is not possible to choose tints of paper that 
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the two regions appear of exactly the same color at all inclinations. 
The variation in color will, however, not be the cause of much error 
in the observations. This variation in color may be compensated by 
varying the voltage of the incandescent lamp. If this is done, it is 
necessary to have previously measured the intensity of the incan- 
descent lamp at various voltages. If these results are plotted in a 
curve, the intensity of the incandescent lamp at any point within 
the limits of calibration may be read off directly. 

In a particular case, the arc-lamp was suspended as described at 
the bottom of page 190. The mirror used was found to absorb 
17.25 per cent of the light incident on it The luminous intensities 
of the arc-lamp measured with the white screen, and with the yellow 
and blue-green screen were in the ratio of 763 : 1000. 

To calculate the true value of the intensity of the arc-lamp, the 
value calculated from the settings of the photometer with the colored 

papers must be multiplied by - — ' = 0.92. 

Covering the sides of the screen with the yellow and the blue- 
green paper can, of course, give no additional absolute accuracy to j 
the photometric measurements ; it, however, adds greatly to the 
comparative accuracy of the results, as it makes it possible to meas- i 
ure the relative intensities, under various conditions, with great 
precision. 

On reversing the photometer, it is necessary to reverse the screen | 

also, so that the yellow side may still be toward the arc-lamp, other- 
wise one part of the field will appear a deep yellow and the other a 
deep blue. 

C. [See page 143.] 

The following regulations for testing the Hefner lamp are taken 
from Schillinga Journal /. CfasbeleuchJtung u, Wasaerversorgtingy 
1893: — 

"The second (technical) department of the Imperial Physico-Technical 
Institate undertakes the testing and certification of Hefner lamps according 
to the following directions consistent with agreements made with the Ger- 
man Gas and Water Association : — 

"§1. 

" The object of the test is to ascertain whether the candle power of th^ 
lamp, after being lighted for at least ten minutes, equals the normal value 
of one Hefner unit as fixed by the standard of the Institute, the lamp bum- 
ing pure acetate of amyl, and the flame reaching the mark of the gauge fur- 
nished with the lamp. ' 
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<< Hefner lamps constructed as described in the appendix, are admitted 
for examination, provided they have one of the flame-gauges there described 
and the name of the manufacturer as well as the lamp number stamped on 
the lamp. 

"§3. 
" The test consists — 

*' 1^. In ascertaining the accuracy of the more important dimensions. 
. ** 2^. In the photometric comparison of the lamp, using its own flame- 
gauge, with the standard of the Institute. 

"§4. 
<< A certifica^te will be issued — 

*' 1°. If the test shows that the thickness of the wick-tube is not more/ 
than 0.02 ram. . larger or 0.01 nun. smaller than the normal, and that its/ 
length does not differ by more than 0.5 mm. and its inner radius by more 
than 0.1 mm. from the normal, and that, after the gauge has been put on, 
the distance between the top of the wick and the edge of the gauge does not 
differ by more than 0.1 mm. from the normal. 

*' 2P, If the candle power does not differ from that of the standard by 
more than 2 per cent. 

"§5. 

<< If a certificate is issued, the current number and the Imperial Eagle 
will be stamped on the following parts of the lamp : — 

** 1°, the vessel ; 2°, the burner ; 3°, the wick-tube ; 

4^, the flame-gauge ; 5°, the control-gauge. 

'*In the certificate will be given the results of the test, showing the 
deviation of thei candle power from the normal within 1 per cent. 

"§6. 
" The fees charged are : — 

*^ 1°. For testing and certifying a Hefner lamp with a flame-gauge, m. 3.00 

'' 2°. For testing and certifying a Hefner lamp with a sight and 

an optical flame-gauge 4.50 

''3°. For testing and certifying a Hefner lamp with a second wick- 
tube and a flame-gauge 4.50 

'< 4°. For testing and certifying a Hefner lamp with a second wick- 
tube and both flame-gauges • . . 6.50 

'^ Charlottenburg, March 30th, 1803. 

^ Imperial Physico-Technicai Institute, 

"v. Helvholtx." 
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Next there follows a description of the lamp Bubetantially as 
giyen on p. 135, which we omit. 

'* Certificate for Hefner Lamp No. 



"The lamp is marked 

" It haK a V. Hefner- Alteneck vane-sight, a Kriiss optical flame*gaage, a 
second wick-tube, and a control-gauge. 

*' The dimensions of the wick-tube and the control-gauge difiEared from 
the normal within the limits allowed for certification. 

** The candle power found by photometric measurement was 



using the vane-sight 
using the optical gauge 



For wick-tube a 



for wick-tube b 



Hefner units. 

M M 



*' As none of tlie deviations exceeds the limits allowable, the lamp 
stamped with the number of the certificate and the Imperial Eagle on all 
parts mentioned in the regulations. 

" A description of the lamp and directions for the use of the lamp, the 
flame-gauges, and the control-gauge are given with the certificate. 

** Charlottenburg, ^ 189-. 

** Fhysico-Technical Institate, 

'< Department II. 

« (Signature)." 

" The back of the certificate contains extracts from the preceding regi»> 
lations as weU as other information concerning the granting of the certifi- 
cate." 

'< Directions for Use. 

« The Wick. 

''The quality of the wick has in general no influence on the candle 
power. It is only necessary to take care that it fills the wick-tube entirely^ 
but on the other hand, is not pressed too tight We therefore find it most 
convenient to use a sufficient number of thick cotton threads laid together. 
But since such loose threads are easily displaced and form loops inside the 
reservoir and clog the gearing, wicks woven on the outside are frequently 
used. There is no objection to their use as long as they fulfil tlie condition 
of filling the tube without being too tight. 
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"The Acetate op Amtl. 

"Care must be taken in procuring acetate of amyl for the Hefner lamp, 
the commercial article often containing substances which render it useless 
for photometric use. The acetate of amyl should, therefore, be obtained 
from a reliable firm, and it should be stated on buying it, tliat it is to be 
used for photometric measurements. 

^* In order to facilitate the purchase of good acetate of amyl, the German 
Gas and Water Association has undertaken to procure sufficient quantities 
of suitable acetate of amyl, and after testing it, to sell it at its office (Hofrat 
Dr. Buute, Karlsruhe) in sealed bottles containing from 1 liter upward. 

" If it is not desired to make use of this opportunity of obtaining tested 
acetate of amyl, it is best to first examine, as to its usefulness, other acetate 
of amyl. For this, the following tests, in most part* due to Dr. Bannow, are 
the most useful. According to him acetate of amyl may be used for meas- 
urements of candle power if the following conditions are fulfilled : — 
1°. The specific gravity must be from (».872 to 0.876 at 15^ C. 
2^. In distilling the acetate of amyl in a glass retort, at least 0.9 of its 
quantity should pass over between 187° and 143° C. 

"8°. The acetate of amyl should not decidedly redden blue litmus 
paper. 

" 4°. If we add an equal quantity of benzine or carbon disulphide to 
the acetate of amyl, the substances should mix without becoming milky. 

" 5°. If we shake in a graduate 1 cc. of acetate of amyl with 10 cc. of 
alcohol 90 per cent (Tralles) and 10 cc. of water, a clear solution should 
result. 

"6°. A drop of acetate of amyl should evaporate on white filter paper 
without leaving a greasy spot. 

" The acetate of amyl should be well corked, and if possible kept in the 
dark." 

Then there follow directions for the use of the lamp. 

D. [See page 188.] 

This value for the absorption, 1.8 per cent, is altogether too low- 
to be believed. It is so given, however, in the original paper com- 
municated to the (London) Electrical Review^ of July 13th, 1888. 
It may be a misprint for 18 per cent 

In § 120, p. 191, will be found values of the absorption for two 
mirrors. These values range from 15 to 32 per cent for a single 
reflection. In Appendix B another mirror is mentioned, for which 
a value of 17.25 per cent was found. 

From these values it would appear that 1.8 per cent for a 
double reflection is undoubtedly in error. 
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£, [See page 202.] 

Theory may indi^te (a) tbat the hohzontal sections of the^ pho- 
tometric surface should be similar curves, or (b) that the vaiiationa 
in the rarious vertical planes should follow the same law, which is 
a quite different assumption. 

In (a) there is only one horizontal section, that is, the section 
passing through the light-source, which is directly concerned with 
luminous intensity ; the other horizontal sections include no radii 
vectores, and it is along these alone that the luminous intensity is 
laid pif. 

The assumption made in (6) is not supported by the facts. Au 
examination of the figures given in Table III., p. 205, shows that 
there is no fixed ratio between the variations of the numbers in the 
two columns for each class of lamps. This may be due to varia^ 
tions in the form of the filament, or to irregularities in the shape 
of the bulb. But whatever be the reason, it is evident that in 
practise we may not make this assumption, except as a gros^ 
approximation. 

F. [See page 228.] 

A yery interesting and instructive paper on arc-lamps wa^ read 
before the Electrical Congress at Chicago in 1893, by Professor 
W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., etc. In this paper Professor Ayrton threw 
considerable light oh the subject of § 139. 

This paper will be found in the Proceedings of the Congress, 
about to be published by the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. It is not at present available. 

G. [See page 236.] 

The following extracts from a paper by A. P. Trotter* will be 
found of interest in considering the form of the polar curve express- 
ing the connection between inclination and candle power. In Mr. 
Trotter's paper the angles are measured with respect to the axis of 
the carbons 

" It has been assumed by many persons that the hollowing of the crater 
of the positive carbon tends in some unexplained manner to concentrate 
and throw the light downward. It is evident that the lower or negative 



* The Electrical Review (London), May 0, 1892, p. 683. 
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carbon intercepts a good deal of the light ; but there speculations appear to 
have stopped. A little consideration will show that the effect is precisely- 
and identically the same as though the end of the positive carbon was flat. 
No tilting of an incandescent or other luminous surface can make it 
brighter ; and, on the other hand, if it is covered with a thin imperfectly 
transparent layer, as in the case of the atmosphere of the sun, the edge 
will appear less bright than the middle of the disc. The quantity of light 
emitted by an incandescent disc in any direction is proportional to the 
amount of surface visible from that direction. That is to say, candle power 
varies then as the cosine of the inclination. . . 

** Cosines plotted as a polar curve give a circle passing through the 
pole. . . . The candle power of the crater of an arc-lamp Should, then, if 
plotted as a polar curve, coincide with part of a circle. An^ deviation' from' 
the circle must have some cause. Two such deviations are observed and 
their causes are easily recognized. 

" The full curve in Fig. 92 represents the mean of a large number of 
observations made [by Wybauw], no less than 26 different arcs having been 
tested. The cosine of 60° being one- 
half, the area of the crater seen from 
this direction is one-half of that of the 
full circle; the candle power is one- 
half of that emitted by the crater ; and 
the length of the radius vector corre- 
sponding to 60° may be taken as the 
radius of the circle. 

<<The light due to the negative 
carbon is clearly shown as an excess 
above the circular curve; there is in- 
deed nothing else to which it can be 
due, except the red-hot walls of the 
crater [and the arc proper]. 

" At about 60° the curve of candle 
power begins to fall off, and this is 
due to nothing else than the shadow 
of the lower carbon, which intercepts 
more and more of the light as we 
pass to smaller angles, until, if the 
carbons be of the same diameter, no 
light is thrown in a vertical direction. 

*< In considering the real meaning of the latter part of the curve, the 
author drew a number of views of a pair of imaginary carbons, projected 
at various angles. The elliptical area of the crater in each view was calcu- 
lated, and he found that these areas, plotted as radii of a polar curve, gave 
a curve closely resembling the well-known candle-power curve of the arc. 
Tt follows that, if this be proved to be true by experiment, the candle power 
per square millimeter of the crater is constant. 
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" The withor oonunanicated this result to Professor S. P. Thompsoiiy 
and asked if he would see whether actual experiment would confirm it." 

Such actual experiments were carried out bj Mr. C. F. HLggins. 
Concerning the relation between the apparent area of the crater and 
the luminous intensity Mr. Trotter says : 

" A straight line cutting the axis at 100 candle power seems to fit the 
results. This may be explained by the light which is emitted by the red- 
hot and glowing parts of the carbon. These were not included in the 
measurement of area ; the true crater only was measured.** 

Mr. Trotter found the intrinsic intensity of the crater to be 
42600 candles per square inch, or 64 candles per square millimeter. 



H. [See page 298.] 

The following values for the reflecting powers of various sur- 
faces were obtained by Dr. W. E. Sumpner. See PhiL Mag,,, Feb- 
ruary, 1893, p. 81. 

He says concerning them : 

*'In the majority of cases the numbers given are approximate only, 
as there seemed no object in aiming at great accuracy. The first four 
surfaces referred to in the table, viz. thick white blotting-paper, white 
(rough) cartridge-paper, tracing-paper, and tracing-cloth, were, however, 
carefully tested, and the numbers obtained represent the mean of many 
observations. 

"Reflectixo Powers. 



Percent 

White blotting-paper ... 82 

White cartridge-paper ... 80 

Tracing-cloth 35 

Tracing-paper 22 

Ordinary foolscap .... 70 

Newspapers 50 to 70 

Tissue-paper (one thickness), 40 

" « (two thicknesses), 55 

Yellow wall-paper .... 40 

Blue paper 25 

Dark brown paper .... 13 



PksrCent. 

. . 4 

40 to 50 
. . 20 
. . 30 



Deep chocolate paper 
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sults of oDe hundred and thirty seven evaporative tests, made on sev- 
enty-one boilers, conducted by the author. 8vo, cloth $3.00 

Engine Tests ; embracing the results of over one 

hundred feed- water tests and other investigations of various kinds of 
steam engines, conducted by the author. With numerous figures, ta- 
bles and diagrams. 8vo, cloth, illustrated $4.00 

The two books sent prepaid for $6.00 

BARWISE, SIDNET, M. D., London. The Purifica- 
tion of Sewage. Being a brief account of the Scientific Principles of 
Sewage Purification and their Practical Application. 12mo, cloth. 
Ulustrated $2.00 

The Bacterial Purification of Sewage. Being a 

Practical Account of the various Modem Biological Methods of Puri- 
fying Sewage. With plates and diagrams. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 
net, $2. 50 

BATTMEISTER, R. The Cleaning and Sewerage of 

Cities. Adapted from the German with permission of tbe author. 
By J. M. Gt>odell, C. E. Second edition, revised and corrected, 
together with an additional appendix. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. .$2 00 

BEATTMONT, ROBERT. Color in Woven Design. 

With 32 colored Plates and numerous original illustrations. Large, 
12mo ..$7.60 
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BEECH, FRANKIilN, Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. A 

Praotic»d Handbook for the Dyer and Student. Containing nnmerons 
recipes for the production on Cotton Fabrics of all kinds, of a great 
range of colours, thus making it of great service in the dye house, 
whue to the student it is of value in that the scientific principles 
which underlie the operations of dyeing are clearly laid down. With 
44 illustrations of Bleaching and Dyeing Machinery. 8vo, doth, 
illustrated net $3.00 



— Dyeing of Woolen Fabrics. With Diagrams 

and figures. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 237 pp net. S3.50 

BECKWITH, ABTHXTS. Pottery. Observations on 

tiie Materials and Manufacture of Terra-Cotta, Stoneware, Fire-Brick, 
Porcelain, Earthenware, Brick, Majolica, and Encaustic Tiles. 8vo, 
paper. Second Edition 60 

BEaTBTTP, JXTLIUS, M. E. The Slide Valve and its 

Functions. With Special Reference to Modem Practice in the United 
States. With numerous diagrams and figures. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 
$2.00 

BEBNTHSEN, A. A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 

Translated by George M'Gowan, Ph.D. Fourth English Edition, 
Revised and extended by author and translator. Illustrated. ]2mo, 
doth $2. 50 

BBBSCH Dr. JOSEF. Manufacture of Mineral and 

Lake Pigments ; containing directions for the manufacture of all 
artificial artists' and painters' colours, enamel colours, soot and metallic 
pigments. A text book for Manufacturers, Merchants, Artists and 
Painters. Tranelatedfrom the second revised edition by Arthur 0. 
Wright, M. A. 8vo, doth, illustrated net $5.00 

BEBTIN, li. E. Marine Boilers : Their Construction 

and Working, dealing more especially with Tubulons Boilers. Trans- 
lated by Leslie S. Robertson, Assoc. M. Inst, 0. E., M. L Mech. E., 
M. L N. A., containing upward of 250 illustrations. Preface by Sir 
William White, K G. B., F. B. S., Director of Naval Oonstruotion to 
the Admiralty, and assistant Controller of the Navy. New and 
revised edition. 8vo, doth, illustrated In Press 

BIGGS, C. H. W. First Principles of Electricity 

and Magnetism. A book for beginners in practical work, containing 
a good deal of useful information not usually to be found in similar 
books. With numerous tables and 343 diagrams and figures, idmo, 
cloth, illustrated $2.00 

BINNS, OHAB. F. Ceramic Technology ; being some 

aspects of Technical Science as applied to Pottery Manufacture. 
8vo, doth net, $5.00 

Manual of Practical Potting. Compiled by Ex- 
perts. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, doth. ,net, $7.60 
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BUtCHMOBE, W. H., (Dr.) How to Use a Qbb 

Ana]j8i8. 12mo, oloih, illoBtrated In Breaa, 



BTjAKE, W. p. Report u]pon the Precious Metals. 

Being Statistical Notices of the principal Qold and Silver producing 
regions of the world, represented at the Paris Uniyersal Exposition. 
8vo, cloth S2.00 

BLAEESLET, T. H. Altematixig: Currents of Elec- 
tricity. For the use of Students and Engineers. Third Edition^ en- 
larged, 12mOp cloth $1.50 

BLYTH, A. WYNTER, M.R.C.S.. F.C.S. Foods : their 

Composition and Analysis. A Manual for tne use of Analytical Chemists, 
with an Introductory Essay on the History of Adulterations. With 
numerous tables and illustrations. I^fth edition^ thoroughly re- 
vised enlarged and rewritten, 8vo, cloth $7.50 

Poisons: their Effects and Detection. A Manual 

for the use of Analytical Chemists and Experts, with an Introductory 
Essay on the growth of Modem Toxicology. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged, 8yo, doth $7.50 

BODMER, a. R. Hydraulic Motors and Turbines 

For the use of Engineers, Manufacturers, and Students. Third Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. With 192 illustrations. 12mo, 
doth $5.00 

BOIIiEAXJ, J. T. A New and Complete Set of Trav- 
erse Tables, Showing the Difference of Latitude and Departure of eyery 
minute of the Quadrant and to five places of decimals. 8vo, doth. $5.00 

BONNET, a. E. The Electro-Platers' Hand Book. 

A Manual for Amateurs and Young Students on Eleotro-MetaUurg^. 
60 Illustrations. 12mo, doth $1.20 

BOTTONE, S. R. Electrical Instrument Making for 

Amateurs. A Practical Handbook. With 48 illustrations. Fifth 
Edition, revised, 12mo, cloth 50 

- Electric Bells, and all about them. A Practical 

Book for Practical Men. With more than 100 illustrations. 12mo, 
doth. Eourth Edition, revised and enlarged 50 

The Dynamo: How Made and How Used. A 

Book for Amateurs. Eighth Edition, 12mo, cloth $1.00 

Electro Motors : How Made and How Used. A 

Hand Book for Amateurs and Practical Men. Second Edition, 
12mo, doth 76 

BOXJRRT, EMILE. Treatise on Ceramic Industries ; 

a Complete Manual for Pottery, Tile and Brick Works. Translated 
from the French by Wilton P. Biz. With 323 figures and iUustra. 
tions. 8yo, cloth, illustrated net, $^.5o 



SOEENnnC PUBLICATIONS. 



BOW, R. H. A Treatise on Bradng. With its applica- 
tion to Bridges and other Stmotures of Wood or Iron. 166 illastra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth $1.50 

BOWIE, AXTQ. J., Jun., M. E. A Practioal Treatise on 

Hydraulic Mining in Galifomia. With Description of the Use and 
Construction of Ditches, Flumes, Wrought-iron Pipes and Dams; 
Flow of Water on Heavy Grades, and its Applicability, under High 
Pressure, to Mining. Fifth Edition, Small quarto, dotii. Illus- 
trated $6.00 

BOWSER, Prof. E. A. An Elementary Treatise on 

Ancd^o Geometry. Embracing Plane GeometiT-, and an Intro- 
duction to Geometry of three Dimensions. 12mo, cloth. Twenty- 
first Edition $1.76 

An Elementary Treatise on the Differential and 

Integral Calculus. With numerous examples. 12mo, doth. Seven- 
teenth Edition $2.26 

An Elementary Treatise on Analytic Mechanics. 

With numerous examples, 12mo, doth. Sixteenth Edition. .$8.00 

An Elementary Treatise on Hydro-Mechanics. 

With numerous examples. 12mo, doth. Fifth Edition $2.60 

A Treatise on Roo& and Bridges. With Numerous 

Exercises. Especially adapted for school use. 12mo, doth. Illus- 
trated net $2.26 

Academic Algebra. Third Edition. 12mo, ol6th . . .$1.25 

College Algebra. Fourth Edition. 12mOy cloth $1.75 

Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. 12mo. 

doth. Second Edition $1.40 

BBASSEY'S Naval Annual for 1903. Edited by 

T. A. Brassey. With numerous full page diagrams, half-tone illus., 
and tables. 8vo, cloth, illustrated net. $6.00 

BBAUN, E. The Baker's Book: A Practical Hand- 
book of the Baking Industry in all Countries. Profusely illustrated 
with diagrams, eng^vings, and full page colored plates. Trans- 
lated into English and edited by Emil Braun. Yo. II., 8yo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 808 pages $2 50 

Vol. n. 368 pages, illustrated $2.50 

British Standard Sections. Issued by The Engineering 

Standards Committee, Supported by The Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, The Institution of Mechanical Engineers, The Institution of 
^ayal Architects, The Iron and Sted Institote, and the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. Comprising nine plates of diagrams, vitii 
letter-press and tables. Oblong pamphlet, 8f x 15 $1.00 
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BBOWN, WM. N. The Art of EnamelUnff on Metal. 

With figures and illuBtrations. 12mo, oloih, illaBtrated . . . . net, $1.00 

Handbook on Japanning and Enamelling, for 

Gydee, Bedsteads, Tinware, eto. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. ,net, $1.50 

House Decorating and Painting. With numerous 

iUostrations. 12mo, oloth net, $1.60 

- History of Decorative Art. With Designs and 

illustrations. 12mo, cloth net, $*.25 



Principle and Practice of Dipping, Burnishing, 

* Lacquering and Bronzing Brass Ware. Tiino, oioth net, $1-00 

Workshop Wrinkles for Decorators, Painters, 

Paper Hangers and Others. 8yo, oloth net, $1.00 

BUCHANAN, E. E. Tables of Squares; containing 

the square of every foot, inch and sixteenth of an inch between ona 
sixteenth of an inch and fifty feet. For Engineers and Calculators. 
16mo, oblong, oloth $1.00 

BTJBGH. N. P. Modem Marine Engineering, applied 

to Paddle and Screw Propulsion. Consisting of 36' colored plates, 259 
raactical woodcut illustrations, and 408 pages of desoriptiye matter. 
The whole being an exposition of the present practice of James Watt 
<k Co., J. k G. Bennie, B. Napier k Sons, and other celebrated firms. 
Thick quarto, half morocco $10.00 

BTJBT, W. A. Key to the Solar Compass, and Survey- 
or's Companion. Comprising all the rules necessaiy for use in tiie 
field ; also description of the Linear Surveys and Pubuc Land System 
of the United States, Notes on the Barometer, Suggestions for an Out- 
fit for a Survey of Four Months, etc. Seventh mUtion. Pocket siee 
full leather $2.50 

OAMPIN, FRANCIS. On the Construction of Iron 

Boofs. A Theoretical and Practical Treatise, ^th wood-cuts and 
Plates of Hoofs recentiy executed. 8vo, cloth $2.00 

OABTER, E. T. Motive Power and Qearing for Elec- 
trical Machinery. A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of the 
Mechanical Equipment of Power Stations for jSlectric supply and for 
Electric Traction. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated $5.00 

CATHCART, PROF. WM. LEDTARD. Columbia Vhu 
verHty, Machine Design. PartL Fastenings. 8vo, doth, ills., n6< $8.00 

Part II. Transmission Machinery In Brets. 

The Steam Turbine In IVess, 

- Machine Elements ; Shrinkage and Pressure 

Joints In Pre98, 

Stationary Engine Design In BreB9. 
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OATHAST, Prof. WM. L. and J. L CHAFFEE. 

CourseJ of Graphic Statios Applied to Meohanioal Engineeniig. 
In J*re88, 

CHAMBER'S MATHEMATICAIi TABLES, consist- 

ii3g of logarithms of Numbers 1 to 108,000, Trigonometrical, Nautical 
and other tables. New Edition. 8to, cloth $1. 75 

CHARPENTIER, PAUL. Timber ; a Comprehensive 

Study of Wood in all its Aspects ; Commercial and Botanical. Show- 
ing the Different Applications and Uses of Timber in Various Trades, 
etc. Translated into English. 8yo, cloth, illustrated. 437 pp.. ne^, $6.00 

OHAUVENET, Prof. W. New Method of Correcting 

Lunar Distances, and Improved Method of Finding the Error and 
Bate of a Chronometer, by Equal Altitudes. 8yo, cloth $2 00 

CHTTjT), CHAS. T. The How and Why of Electricitv. 

A Book of information for non-technical readers, treating of the 
Properties of Electricity, and how it is generated, handled, oontrolled, 
measured and set to work. Also explaining the operation of Electri- 
cal Apparatus. 8yo, doth, illustrated Sl.OO 

CHRISTIE, W. WAIiLACE. Chimney Design and 

Theory. A Book for Engineers and Architects, with numerous half- 
tone illustrations and plates of famous chimneys. Second edition^ 
revised. 8vo, cloth $8.00 

Furnace Draft ; its Production by Mechanical 

Methods. A Handy Reference Book, with figures and tables. 16mo, 
limp cloth, illustrated. 80.60 

Boiler-waters, Scale and Corrosion In Press 

CHXTRCH, JOHN A. Notes of a Metallurgical Journey 

in Europe. 8yo, doth. $2.00 

CliAPPERTON, GEO. Practical Paper-making: a 

Manual for Paper-makers and Owners and Managers of Paper Mills, 
to which is appended useful tables, calculations, data, etc., with illus- 
trations reproduced from micro-photographs. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated $2.60 

OliARK, D. KINNEAR, C.E. A Manual of Rules. 

Tables and Data for Mechanical Engineers. Based on the inost recent 
inyestigations. Illustrated with numerous diagrams. 1,012 pages. 

8yo, doth, Sixth Edition, $6.00 

Half morocco $7.60 

Fuel ; its Combustion and Economvi consisting of 

abridgements of Treatise on the Combustion of OoaL By CT W. 
Williuns; and the Economy of Fuel, by T. S. Prideauz. With 
eztensiye additions in recent practice in the Combustion and Economy 
of Fuel, Coal, Ck>ke, Wood. Peat, Petroleum, eta Fourth Edition. 
12mo, doth $L60 
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OliABK. D. KINNEAR, a E. The Meohanical Engi- 
neer's Fooket Book of Tables, Formulie, Boles and Data. A Handy 
Book of Beferenoe for Daily Use in Engineering Practice. 16mo, 
morocoo. Fifth edition^ carefully revised throughout $8.0 



Tramways ; fheir ConstructiLon and Working, Em- 
bracing a comprehensive history of the system, with accounts of the 
yarions modes of traction, a description of the varieties of rolling 
stock, and ample details of Cost and Working Expenses. Second 
Edition, Me-ivritten and greatly enlarged, with upwards of 400 
illustrations. Thick 8vo, cloth $9 00 

CLARK, JACOB M. A new System of Laying Out 

Bailway Turn-oats instantly, by inspection from tables. 12mo, cloth. 
tl.OO 

CLAUSEN-THIJE, W. The ABC TJmversal Com- 
mercial Electric Telegraphic Code ; specially adapted for the use of 
Financiers, Merchants, Ship-owners, Brokers, Agent, etc. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. $6.00 

Fifth Edition of same $7.00 

The Al Universal Commercial Electric Telegraphic 



Code. Over 1240 pp., and nearly 90,000 variations. 8vo, cloth..$7.60 

CLEEMANN, THOS. M. The Railroad En^eer'a 

Practice. Bein^ a Short but Complete Description of the Duties of 
the Younf^ Engineer in the Prelimary and Location Surveys and in 
Construction. 4th ed., revised and emarged. Dlus. 12mo, cloth $1.60 



OLEVENQER, S. R. A Treatise on the Method of 

Qovemment Surveying as prescribed by the U. S. Congress and 
Commissioner of the Qeneral Land Office, with complete Mathe- 
matical, Astronomical and Practical Instructions for the use of the 
United States Surveyors in the field. 16mo, morocco $2.60 

CLOUTH, F. Rubber, Qutta-Percha, and Balata. 

Translated from the German edition, and thoroughly revised and 
brought up-to-date. With engravings and maps. 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated In Press. 

COFFIN, Prof. J. H. C, Navigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy. Prepared for the use of the U. S. Naval Academy. New 
edition. Revised by Commander Charles Belknap. 62 woodcut illus- 
trations. 12mo^ cloth ne^, $8.60 

COLE, R. S., M. A. A Treatise on Photographic Optics. 

Being an account of the Principles of Optics, so far as they apply to 
Photog^phy. 12mo, cloth. 103 illustrationsand folding plates. $2. 60 

COLLINS, JAS. E. The Private Book of Usefiil Alloys 

and Memoranda for Qoldsmiths, Jewelers, etc. 18mo, doth 60 
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COBET. Water Supply Engineering. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth In Press, 

COOPER, W. B^ M. A. Primary Batteries ; their 

Constmotion and Use. With numeroaR figures and diagramB. Sto, 
oloth, illnstrated. net^ $4.00 

COBNWAIiL, Pro£ H. B. Manual of Blow-pipe An- 
alysis, Qualitative and Quantitatiye. With a Complete System of 
Detenninatiye Mineralogy. 8yo, oloth, with many ilIustrationB..$2.60 

COWELL, W. B. Pure Air, Ozone and Water; a 

Practical Treatise of their UtilizatioD and Value in Oil, Grease, Soap, 
Paint, Glue and other Industries. With tables and figures. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated neU $2.00 

CBAIG, B. F. Weights and Measures. An account of 

the Decimal System, with Tables of Conversion for Commercial and 
Scientific Uses. Square 32mo, limp cloth 60 

CBOCKEB, F. B. Electric Lighting. A Practical Ex- 
position of the Art For use of Engineers, Students, and others inter- 
ested in the Installation or Operation of Electaical Plants. YoL L 
The Gtoerating Plant Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated $8.00 

Vol. n. Distributing Systems and Lamps. Second edition. 8vo, cL, 
illustrated $3. 00 

CBOCKEB, F. B., and S. S. WHEELEB. The Practical 

Management of Dynamos and Motors. Fifth Edition, (Eleventh 
thousand) revised and enlarged. With a spedal chapter by H. A. 
Foster. 12mo, cloth, illustrated $1.00 

DAVIES, E. H. Machinery for Metalliferous Mines. 

A Practical Treatise for Mining Engineers, Metallurgists and Man- 
agers of Mines. With upwards of iOO illustrations. Second edition^ 
rewritten and enlarged, 8vo, cloth net $8.00 



D. C. A Treatise on Metalliferous Minerals and 

Mining. Sixth edition, thoroughly revised and much enlarged by 
his son. 8vo, cloth net, $5.U0 

^MINING MACHINEBT In JP^esa. 

DAVIS, C, and B. F. BELL. Ferro-Concrete ; Its 

Varieties and Applications in Modem Construction. 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated In Press, 

DAT, CELABLES. The Indicator and its Diagrams. 

With Chapters on Engine and Boiler Testing ; Including a Table of 
listen Constants compiled by W. H. Fowler. 12mo, doth. 125 
illustrations. $2.00 
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DENNT, G. A. Deep-level Mines of the Hand, and 

their future deyelopmeut, oousidered from- the commercial i>oint of 
view. With folding plates, diacframs and tables. 4to, cloth, illus- 
trated. net, $10.00 

DERR, W. li. Block Signal Operation. A Practical 

Manual. Oblong, doth. Second Edition $1.60 

DIBDIN, W. J. Chemical Technolo^ ; or, Chemistry 

in its Apphoation to Arts and Manufactures, with which is incorporated 
Bichardson and Watts' Chemical Technology. Vol. IV. Eleotrio 
Lighting, by A. G. Cooke, M. A. ; Photometry, by W.J. Dibdin, F. 
L C. With tables, diagrams, figures aud plates. 8vo, doth, illus- 
trated, 878 pages net $3.50 

- Purification of Sewage and Water. With Tables. 

engravings, and folding plates. 8yo, cloth, illustrated $6.60 

DIETERICH, KARIi. Analysis of Resins, Balsams 

and Gum Besins ; their Chemistry and Pharmacognosis. For the use 
of the Sdentiflc and Technical Besearoh Chemist. With a Bibliog- 
raphy. Translated from the (German, by Chas. Salter. 8yo, do£. 
net, $3.00 

DIXON, D. B. The Machinist's and Steam En^eer's 

Praotioal Calculator. A Compilation of Useful Bules and Troblems 
arithmetioallT solved, together with General Information applicable 
to Shop-Tools, Mill-Gearing, Pulleys and Shafts, Steam-Boders and 
Engines. Embracing yaluabie Tables and Instruction in Screw-cutting, 
Valve and Link Motion, etc. Third edition, 16mo, full morocco, 
pocket form. $1.25 

DODD, GEO. Dictionary of Manuihctures, Minine. 

Machinery, and the Industrial Arts. 12mo, cloth $1. 50 

DORR, B. F. The Surveyor's Guide and Pocket Table 

Book. Fifth Edition, Ihoroughly revised and grecUly extended. 
With a second appendix up to date. 16mo, morocco flaps ^00 

DRAPER, C. H. An Elementarv Text Book of Light, 

Heat and Sound, with Numerous Examples. Fourth edition. 12mo, 
doth. Illustrated. $1.00 

Heat and the Principles of Thermo-Dynamics. 

With many illustrations and numerical examples. 12mo, doth. $1.50 

DTSON, S. S. Practical Testing of Raw Materials : 

A Oondse Hand-book for Manufacturers, Merchants, and Users of 
Chemicals, Oils, Fuels, Ghas Besiduals, and By-Products, and Paper- 
Making Materials, with Chapters on Water Analysis and the Testing 
of Trade Effluents. 8to, cl., ill., 177 pages net $5.00 



'ERFTTRT, JXTLTUS. Dyeing of Paper Pulp ; a practil- 

oal treatise for the nse of paper-makers, paper-stainers, stadents and 
others. With illnstrations and 167 patterns of paper dyed in the palp, 
with formulas for each. Translated into Enghah and edited, witn ad- 
ditions, by Jnlios HUbner, F. G. S. Syo, doth, illustrated, .net. $7.60 

Maxlxmixn Stresses under Concentrated Loads. 



Treated graphically. Illustrated. 8yo, oloth $1.60 

EISSLEB, M. The Metallurgy of Qold ; a Practical 

Treatise on the Metallurgical Treatment of Gold-Bearing Ores, in- 
cluding the Processes of Concentration and Ghlorination, and the 
Assaying, Melting and Refining of Qold. IHfth Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged. Over 300 illustrations and numerous fold- 
ing plates. 8vo, cloth $7.50 

EISSIiER, M. The Hydro-Metallurgy of Copper. Being 

an account of processes adopted in the Hydro-Metallurgical treatment 
of Cupriferous Ores, including the manufacture of Copper Vitriol. With 
chapters on the sources of supply of Copper and the Boasting of 
C<^per Ores. With numerous diagrams and figures. 870, cloth, 
illustrated net, $4.60 

The Metallurgy of Silver ; a Practical Treatise on 

the Amal^mation, Koasting and Lizivation of Silver Ores, including 
the Astsaying, Melting and Refining of Silver Bullion. 124 iUustra- 
tions. Second Edition, enlarged, 8yo, doth. $4.00 

— The Metallui^ry of Ar^ntiferous Lead ; a Practical 

Treatise on the Smelting of Silver-Lead Ores and the Befininff of 
Lead Bullion. Including Beports on Various Smelting Establish- 
ments and Descriptions of Modem Smelting Furnaces and Plants in 
Europe and America. With 183 illustrations. Svo, doth $5.00 

Cyanide Process for the Extraction of Gold and its 



Practical Application on the Witwatersrand Qold Fields in South 
Africa. Third edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrations and fold- 
ing plates. 8yo, cloth $3.00 

A Hand-book on Modem Explosives, beii^ a Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Manufacture and use of Dynamite, Gun Cotton, 
Nitro-Glycerine and other Explosive Compound[s, including the man- 
ufacture "of Collodion-cotton, with chapters on explosives in practical 
application. Second Edition^ enlarged with 150 illustrations. 
12mo, cloth $5.00 

ELIOT, C. W.^ and STORER, F. H. A Compendious 

Manual of QuiJitative Chemical Analysis. Bevised with the co-oper- 
ation of the authors, by Prof. William K Nichols. Dlustrated. 
Twentieth Edition, netvly revised by Prof. W. B. Lindsay. 
12mo, cloth net $1.25 

ELIilOT, M%|. GEO. H. European Light-House Sys- 
tems. Being a Report of a Tour of Inspection made in 1873. 61 
engravings and 21 woodcuts. 8vo, doth $5.00 
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EDDT, Prof: H. T. BesearoheB in Ghraphioal Statics. 

Embnoing New GonBtmotionB in Ghraphioal Statios, a New Qtncoral 
Method in Gtraphioal Statios, and the Theory of Internal Stress in 
Graphical Statios. 8yo, oloth $1.60 

EVESETT, J. D. Elementary Text-Book of Physics. 

niostrated. Seventh Edition. 12mo, oloth $1.50 

EWINQ, Prof. A. J. The Magnetic Induction in Iron 

and other metals. Third edition^ revised, 169 illustrations. 8to, 
cloth $4 00 

FAIRIE, JAMES, F. G. S. Notes on Lead Ores ; their 

Distribution and Properties. 12mo, cloth $1.00 

Notes on Pottery Clays ; the Distribution, proper- 
ties, Uses and Analysis of Ball Clays, China Clays and China Stone. 
With tables and formulae. 12mo, cloth $1.60 

FANNTNG, J. T. A Practical Treatise on Hydraulic 

and Water-Supply Engineering. Relating to the Hydrolog^r, Hydro- 
dynamics, and Practical Construction of Water-Works in North 
ijnerica. 180 illustrations. 8to, cloth. fifteenth Edition^ re- 
vised, enlarged, and new tables and illustrations added, 660 
pages $6.00 

FAT, I. W. The Coal-tar Colors; Origin and Chem_ 

iBtrj. Svo, cloth, illustrated In Press 

FISH, J. C. L. Lettering of Working Drawings. Thir- 

. teen plates, with descriptive text. Oblong, 9x12^, boards $1.00 

FISHER, H. E. C. and DARBT, W. C. Students' 

Guide to Submarine Cable Testing. Third {riew and enlarged) edi- 
tion, Svo, cloth, illustrated $3.60 

FISHER. W. C. The Potentiometer and its Ac^uncts. 

8vo, cloth $2.26 

FISEE, Lieut. BRADLET A., U.S.N. Electricity in 

Theory and Practice; or, The Elements of Electrical Engineering. 
Eighth Edition, 8vo, cloth $2.60 

FLEISCHMANN, W. The Book of the Dairv. A Man- 
ual of the Science and Practice of Dairy Work. Translated from the 
Germau, by C. M. Aikman and B. Patrick Wright. 8vo, cloth... $4. 00 

FLEMING, Prof. J. A. The Alternate Currrait Trans- 
former in Theory and Practice. Vol. I — ^The Induction of Electric 
Currents; 611 pages. New edition. Illustrated. 8yo, cloth. ..$6.00 
Vol. 2. The Utilization of Induced Currents. Illustrated. 8yo, 
cloth $6.00 

Centenary of the Electrical Current, 1799-1899. 

8vo, paper, illustrated 5q 



FLEMING. Prof. J. A. Electric Lamps and Electric 

Lighting. Being a ooarae of four leotureB deliyered at the Boyal In- 
8titntion« April-May, 1894. 8to, oloth, fully illustrated. ^.00 

Electrical Laboratory Notes and Forms, Elemen- 

taiy and advanced. 4to, doth, iUustrated $5.00 

A Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and 

Testing Boom. 2 volumes. 8vo, cloth each S5.0U 

FLETTBT, HENBT. The Calculus Without Limits 

or Inflnitesmals. Translated by G. O. Mailloux In I*ress, 

FOLET, NELSON and THOS. PBAT, Jr. The 

Mechanical Engineers' Beferenoe Book for Machine and Boiler Oon- 
struction, in two parts. Part 1 — General Engineering Data. Part 2 
— ^Boiler Construction. With fiftv-one plates and numerous illustra- 
tions, specially drawn for this work. Folio, half morocco $25.00 

FORNET, MATTHIAS N. Catechism of the Locomo- 
tive. Second Edition^ revised and enlarged Forty-sixth thousand. 
8vo, doth 98.60 

FOSTER, Oen. J. G., U.S. A Submarine Blasting: in 

Boston Harbor, Massachusetts. Bemoval of Tower and Corwin 
Bocks. Illustrated with 7 plates. 4to, doth $8.60 

FOSTER, H. A. Electrical Engineers' Pocket Book. 

With the Collaboration of Eminent Specialists. A handbook of use- 
ful data for Electricians and Electrical Engineers. With innumerable 
tables, diagrams and figures. Second edition^ revised. Pocket size, 
full leather, 1000 pages $5.00 

FOSTER, JAMES. Treatise on the Evaporation of 

Saccharine, Chemical and other Liquids by the Multiple System in 
Vacuum and Open Air. Third Edition, Diagrams and large 
plates. 8vo, cloth $7.50 

FOX, WM., and C. W. THOMAS, M. R A Practical 

Course in Mechanical Drawing. Second edition^ revised, 12mo, 
doth with plates $1.25 

FRANCIS, Jas. B., C.E. Lowell Hydraulic Esnperi- 

ments. Being a sdectibn from experiments on Hydraulic Motors, 
on the Flow of Water over Weirs, in open Canals of uniform rec- 
tangular section, and through submerged Orifices and diverging 
Tubes. Made at Lowell, Mass. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged, with many new experiments, and illustrated with 28 
copper- plate engravings. 4to, cloth $15.00 

FTJLIiER, GEORGE W. Report on the Investi^tions 

into the Purification of the Ohio Biver Water at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, made to the President and Directors of the Louisville Water 
Company. Published under agreement with the Directors. 8 full 
page plates. 4to, cloth. net, $10.00 
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FXTBNELIj, JOHN. Students' Manual of Paints, 

Oolon, Oils and Vamiiihes. 8vo, oloih, illustrated In I*ress, 

QABCKE. EMIIiE, and J. M. FELLS. Factory Ac- 
counts ; their principles and practice. A handbook for accountants and 
manufacturers, with appendices on the nomenclature of machine de- 
tails, the rating of factories, fire and boiler insurance, the factory and 
workshop acts, etc., including also a large number of specimen rul- 
ings. Mflh edition, revised and extended. 8vo, cloth, ulus... $3.00 

QEIPEL, WM. and KILOOXTB, M. H. A Pocketbook 

of Electrical Engineering Formulie. Illustrated. 18mo, mor. .$3.00 

QESBER. NICHOLAS. Chemical and Physical An- 
alysis oi Milk, Condensed Milk and Infant's Milk-Food. 8vOy 
cloth $1.26 

QERHARD, WM. P. Sanitary Engineering. 12mo, 

cloth $1.26 

GESCHWIND, liUCIEN. Manufacture of Alum and 

Sulphates, and other Salts of Alumnia and Iron ; their uses and ap- 
plications as mordants in dyeing and calico printing, and their other 
applications in the Arts, Manufactures, Sanitary Engineering, Agri- 
culture and Horticulture. Translated from the French by Charles Sal- 
ter. With tables, figures and diagrams. 8vo, cloth, illus.. .net. $5.00 

GIBBS, WELLIAM E. Lighting by Acetylene, (Gen- 
erators, Burners and Electric Furnaces. With 66 illustratious. /Sec- 
ond edition revised. 12mo, cloth $1.60 

QILLMORE, Qen. Q. A. Treatise on Limes, Hyraulic 

Gements, and Mortars. Papers on Practical Engineering, United 
States Engineer Department, No. 9, containing Reports of numerous 
Experiments conducted in New York City during the years 1858 to 
1861, inclusiye. With numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth $4.00 

Practical Treatise on the Construction of Roads, 

Streets, and Pavements. Tenth Edition. With 70 illustrationfi. 
12mo, cloth $2.00 

Report on Strength of the Building Stones in the 

United States, etc. 8vo, illustrated, cloth $1.00 

aOLDINQ, HENRT A. The Theta-Phi Diagram. 

Practically applied to Steam, Gas, Oil and Air Engines. 12mo, cloth. 
Illustrated net, $1.25 

aOODEVE, T. M. A Text-Book on the Steam-Engine. 

With a Supplement on Gas-Engines. Twelfth Edition, enlarged. 
143 illustrations. 12mo, cloth '. ^.00 

GORE, a., F. R. S. The Art of Electrolytic Separa- 
tion of Metals, etc. (Theoretical and PracticaL) IlluBtrated. 8vo, 
cloth $8.60 
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OOUIiD, E. SHEBMAN. The Arithmetic of the Steam 

Engine. 8vo, doth $1.00 

Practical Hydrostatics and Hydrostatic Formu- 



las. With namerouB figures and diagrams ( Van ^ostrand'a Science 
Series, No. 117.) 16mo, doth, iUus., 114 pages $0.60 

GBAT, JOHN B.Sc. Electrical Influence Machines ; 

their Historical Deyelopement, and Modem Forms, with instmctions 
for making them. With namerons flgnres and diagrams. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, doth, illustrated, 296 pp.. $2.00 

GRIFFITHS, A. B., Ph.D. A Treatise on Manures, 

or the Philosophy of Manuring. A Practical Hand-Book for the 
Agriculturist, Manufacturer, and Student. 12mo, doth $8.00 

Dental Metallurgy ; A Manual for Students and 

Dentists. 8vo, doth, illustrated, 208 pages net, $3.50 

GROSS, EMANUEL. Hops, in their Botanical, Agri- 
cultural and Technical Aspect, and as an article of Commerce. Trans- 
lated from the Gherman by Charles Salter. With tables, diagrams and 
illustrations. 8yo, cloth, illustrated net. $4.60 

GROVER, FREDERICK. Practical Treatise on Mod- 
em Gas and Oil Engines. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated $2.00 

GRUNER, ANTON. Power-loom Weaving and Tarn 

Numbering, according to various systems, with conversion tables. An 
auxiliary and text-book for pupils of weaving schools, as well as for 
self* instruction, and for general use by those engaged in the weaving 
industry. Illustrated with colored diagrams. 8vo, cloth. . ,net. $3.00 

GURDEN, RICHARD LLOTD. Traverse Tables: 

computed to 4 places Decimals for every ^ of angle up to 100 of Dis- 
tance. For the use of Surveyors and Engineers. New Edition. 
Folio, half morocco $7.50 

GUT, ARTHUR F. Electric liight and Power, giving 

the Result of Practical Experience in Central-Station Work. 8vo, 
doth. Illustrated $2.50 

GUT, A. E. Eiroeriments on the Flexure of Befuns, 

resulting in the Discovery of New Laws of Failure by Buckling. 
Reprinted from the <* American Machinist." With diagrams and 

folding plates. 8vo, doth, illustrated, 122 pages net. $1.25 

Postage, .10 

HAEDER, HERMAN, C. E. A Handbook on the Steam 

Engine. With especial reference to small and medium sized en^^es. 
For the use of Engine Makers, Mechanical Draughtsmen, Engmeer- 
ing Students and Users of Steam Power. Trandated from the Ger- 
man, with considerable additions and alterations, by H. H. P. Powles. 
Third JSngliah edition, revised. 8vo, cloth, illus., 458 pages. . .$3.00 
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HAIili, WM. 8. Prof. Elements of the DilSBrential 

and ^tegral OalotilnB. Fourth edition, revised. 8to, doth. Ulns- 
trated net, $2.25 

Descriptive Qeometry. with numerous Problems 

and Praotioal ApplicationB. OompriBing an 8yo volome of 76 pages 

of text and a 4to atlas of 81 plates. 2 vols., cL net. $3.50 

Postage. .82 

HAIiSET, F. A. Slide Valve Gears, an Explanation 

of the action and Constmotion of Plain and Gnt-off Slide Valves. 
Illnstrated. 12mo, cloth. Seventh Edition $1.50 

The Use of the Slide Rule. With illustrations and 

folding plates. Second edition. 16mo, boards. {Van NoBtrand^s 
Science Series, No. 114.) $0.50 

The Locomotive Link Motion, with Diagrams and 

Tables. 8vo. cloth, illustrated \ .$1.00 

Worm and Spiral Qearing. Betnsed and enlarged edition. 

16mo, doth (Van Nostrand's Science Series, No. 116 ) . Illast'd . . $0.50 

The Metric Fallacy, and ^* The Metric Failure in 

the Textile Industry," by Samuel S. Dale. 8yo, cl., illustrated $1.00 

HAMILTON, W. G. Useftd Information for Railway 

Men. Tenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 562 pages, pocket 
form. Morocco, gilt $2.00 

HAMMER, W. J. Radium, and other Radio-active 

Substatices ; Polonium, Actio ium and Thorium. With a considera- 
tion of Phosphorescent and Fluorescent Substances, the Properties 
and ApplicationB of Selenium, and the treatment of dinease oy the 
Ultra- Violet Light. With diagrams, engravings and Photographic 
plates. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 72 pp $1.00 

HANCOCK, HERBERT. Text-Book of Mechanics and 

Hydrostatics, with over 600 diagrams. 8vo, cloth $1.75 



', W. B. The Mechanics' Tool Book. 

With Practical Rules and Suggestions for use of Machinists, Iron- 
Workers, and others. Illustrated with 4A engravings. 12mo, 
cloth $1.60 

HART, JOHN W. External Plumbing Work; a 

Treatise on Lead Work for Koofs. With numerous tigures and dia- 
grams. 8vo, cloth, illustrated net, $3.00 

— Hints to Plumbers on Joint Wiping. Pipe Bend- 
ing and Lead Burning. Containing 184 figures and diagrams. 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated n*t, $8.00 

Principles of Hot Water Supply. With ntunerous 

illustrations. 8vo, cloth net, ^.00 
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HASKTNS, C. H« The (Galvanometer and its Uses. 

A Manual for Eleotrioians and Students. Foorth edition. 12mOy 
cloth $1.60 

HAXJFF, W. A. American Multiplier ; Multiplications 

and Divisions of the largest nambers rapidly performed. With index 

giving the results instantly of all nambers to 1000 x 1000 = 1,000,000 ; 

also tables of oiroamferenoes and areas of oirdes. Cloth, 6^ x 16^. 

$5.00 

HATTSBBAND, E. Drsring by Means of Air and 

steam. With explanations, formulas and tables, for use in practice. 
Translated from the German by A. G. Wright, M. A. 12mo, doth, 
illustrated $2.00 

- Evaporating, Condensing and Cooling Apparatus : 

Explanations, Formulse, and Tables for Use in Practice. Translated 
from the Second Revised German Edition by A. C. Wright, M. A. 
With numerous figures, tables and diagrams. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 
400 pages net $5.00 

HATJSNEB, A. Manufacture of Preserved Foods and 

Sweetmeats. A Handbook of all the Processes for the Preservation of 
Flesh, Fruit, and Vegetables, and for the Preparation of Dried Fruit, 
Dried Vegetables, Marmalades, Fruit-8yrups, and Fermented Bever- 
ages, and of all kinds of Candies, Candied Fruit, Sweetmeat**, Bocks, 
Drops, Dragees, Pralines, etc. Translated from the Third Enlarged 
German Edition, by Arthur Morris and Herbert Bobson, B. Sc. 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, 223 pages net, $3.00 

HAWKE, WHiLIAM H. The Premier Cipher Tele- 
graphic Code Containing 100,000 Words and Phrases. The most com- 
plete and most useful general code yet published. 4to, cloth .$5.00 

100,000 Words Supplement to the Premier Code. 

All the words are selected from the official vocabulary. Oblong 
quarto, cloth $5.00 

HAWKINS, C. C, and WAIiLIS, F. The Dynamo ; 

its Theory, Design and Manufacture. 190 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 
$3.00 

HAY, ALFRED. Principles of Alternate - Current 

Working. 12mo, cloth, illustrated $2.00 

HEAP, Major D. P., U. S. A. Electrical Appliances of 

the Present Day. Report of the Paris Electrical Exposition of 1881. 
250 illustrations. 8vo, cloth $2.00 

HEAVISIDE, OLIVER. Electromagnetic Theory. 

8vo, cloth, two volumes each, $5.00 

HEEBMANH, PAUL. Dyers' Materials: an intro- 

dncti(m to the Examination, Valuation and Application of the most 
important substances used in Dyeing, Printing, Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing. Translated by Arthur 0. Wright, M. A. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated nef, $2.50 
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HENBICI^ OLATJS. Skeleton Staructures, Applied to 

the Building of Steel and Iron Bridges. 8to, cL, Illustrated. . .91.60 

HERBMANN, Gustav. The Graphical Statics of 

Mechanism. A Guide for the Use of Maoninists, Architects, and 
Engineers ; and also a Text-book for Technical Schools. Translated 
and annotated by A. P. Smith, M. E. 12mo, doth, 7 folding 
plates. Fourth Edition $2.00 

HERMANN, FELIX. Painting on Glass and Porce- 
lain and Enamel Painting. On the Basis of Personal Practical Ex- 
gerience of the Condition of the Art up to date. Translated by 
iharles Salter. Second greatly enlarged edition, Svo, cloth. 
Illustrated. net^ $3.50 

HERZFELD. DR. J. The Technical Testing of Tarns 

and Textile Fabrics, \vith reference to official specifications. Trans- 
lated by Chas. Salter. With 69 illustrations. 8yo, cloth, .net, $3.60 

HE WSON, WM. Principles and Practice of Embanldn^ 

Lands from Biver Floods, as applied to the Leyees of the Mississippi. 
8vo, cloth $2.00 

HILL, JOHN W. The Purification of Public Water 

Supplies. Illustrated with valuable Tables, Diagrams and Cuts. 
8vo, cloth, 804 pages $3.00 

Interpretation of Water Analysis. 12mo, cloth. 

In I^ess. 

HOBBS, W. R. P. The Arithmetic of Electrical Meas- 
urements, with numerous examples, fully worked. Bevised by 
Bichard Wonnell, M. A. Ninth edition. 12mo, doth $0.60 

HOFF, WM. B.9 Com. U. S. Navy. The Avoidance of 

Collisions at Sea. 18mo, morocco 75 

HOLLET, ALEXANDER L. Railway Practice. Ameri- 
can and European Railway practice in the Economical Gteneration of 
Steam, including the Materials and Construction of Coal-burning 
Boilers, Combustion, the Variable Blast, Vaporization, Circulation, 
Superheating, Supplying and Heating Feed Water, etc., and the 
Adaptation of Wood and Coke-burning Engines to Coal-burning ; and 
in Permanent Way, including Boad-bed, Sleepers, Bails, Joint Fasten- 
ings, Street Bailways, etc. With 77 lithographed plates. Folio, 
cloth 812.00 

HOLMES, A. BROMLET. The Electric Light Popu- 
larly Explained. Fifth Edition. Blustrated. 12mo, paper. ..$0.40 

HOPKINS, NEVIL M. Model Engines and Small 

Boats. New Methods of Engine and Boiler Making with a chapter on 
Elementary Ship Design and Construction. 12mo, cloth $1.25 

HOSPITALIER, E. Polyphased Alternating Currents. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth $1.40 
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HOWARD, 0. B. Earthwork Mensuration on the Basis 

of the Prismoidal FormukB. OontomiBg Simple and Labor-sayiDg 
Method of obtaining Prismoidal Contents directly from End Areas. 
Blostrated by Examples and accompanied by Plain Bules for Practi- 
cal Uses. lUustrated. 8yo, cloth $1.50 

HOWOBTH, J. Art of Repairing and Riveting Glass, 

China and Earthenware. Second edition, Syo, pamphlet, iUas- 
trated net, $0.50 

HUBBARD, ERNST. The Utilization of Wood- 
Waste : a Complete Account of the Most Advantageous Methods of 
Worldng Up Wood Refuse, especially Sawdust, Exhausted Dye 
Woods and Tan as Fuel, as a Source of Chemical Products for Arti- 
ficial Wood Compositions, Explosives, Manures, and many other Tech- 
nical Purposes. Translated from the German of the Second revised 
and enlarged edition. 8yo, cloth, illustrated, 192 pages. . .net, $2.50 

HUMBER, WILIilAM, 0. E. A Handy Book for the 

Calculation of Strains in Girders, and Similar Structures, and their 
Strength ; Consisting of FormulsB and Corresponding Diagrams, with 
numerous details for practical application, etc. Fourth Edition, 
12mo, doth $2.60 

HURST, OEO. H., F. G. S. Color; a Hand-book of 

the Theory of Color. A practical work for the Artist, Art Student, 
Painter, Dyer and Calico Printer and Others. Illustrated with 10 
colored plates and 72 illustrations. Syo, doth. net, $2.50 

Dictionary of Chemicals and Raw Products used 

in the Manufacture of Paints, Colors, Varnishes aud Allied Prepara- 
tions. 8vo, cloth net, $3.00 

Lubricating Oils, Fats and Oreases ; Their Origin, 

Preparation, Properties, Uses and Analysis. 813 pages, with 65 illus- 
trations. Syo, cloth net, $3.00 

Soaps; A Practical Manual of the Manufacture of 

Domestic, Toilet and other Soaps. Illustrated with 66 Engraviugs. 
8vo, cloth net, $5.00 

HUTCHINSON, W. B. Member of the New York Bar, 
Patents and How to Make Money out of Them. 12mo, cloth. ..$1.25 

HUTTON, W. S. Steam Boiler Construction. A Prac- 
tical Hand Book for Engineers, Boiler Makers and Steam Users. 
Containing a large collection of rules and data relating to recent 
practice in the design, construction, and working of all kinds of 
stationary, locomotive and marine steam-boilers. With upwards of 
540 illustrations. Fourth Edition, carefully revised and much en- 
larged, 8vo, cloth $6.00 

Practical Engineer's Hand-Book, Comprising: a 

treatise on Modem Engines and Boilers, Marine, Locomotive and 
Stationary. Fourth Edition, Carefully revised with additions. 
With upwards of 670 illustrations. 8vo, doth. $7.00 
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HART, JOHN W. The Works' Manager's Hand-Book 

of Modem BaleB, Tables, and Data for Civil and Meohanioal Engineers. 
Millwrights and Boiler-makera, etc., eto. With upwards of 150 illaa- 
trationa. Fifth Edition, Carefully revised^ with additions, 8to, 
doth $6.00 

INOLE, HERBERT. Manual of Agricultural Chem- 
istry. 8yo, cloth, illustrated, 388 pages net, $3.00 

INNES, CHARLES H. Problems in Machine Design, 

For the Use of Students, Draughtsmen and others. Second edition. 
12mo, cloth net, $2.00 

Centrifugal Pumps, Turbines, and Water Motors. 

Including the Theory and Practice of Hydraulics. Third and en- 
larged edition, 12mo, cloth net^ $2.00 

ISHERWOOD, B. F. Engineering Precedents for Steam 

Machinery. Arranged in the most practical and useful manner for 
Engineers. With illustrations. 2 vols, in 1. 8yo, cloth $2.50 

JAMIESON, ANDREW. C.E. A Text-Book on Steam 

and Steam-Engines. Specially arranged for the use of Science and 
Art, City and Guilds of Liondon Institute, and other Engineering 
Students. Thirteenth Edition, Illustrated. 12mo, cloth $3.00 

Elementary Manual on Steam and the Steam En- 
gine. Specially arranged for the use of First- Year Science and Art, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, and other Elementary Engineer- 
ing Students. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth $1.50 

JANNETTAZ, EDWARD. A Guide to the Determina- i 

tion of Bocks : being an Introduction to Lithology. Translated from ! 
the French by G. W. Plympton, Professor of Physical Science at i 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 12mo, cloth $1.60 \ 

JEHIi, FRANCIS. Member A. I. E. E. The manu- 
facture of Carbons for Electric Lighting and Other Purposes. A 
Practical Hand-book, giving a complete description of the art of mak- 
ing carbons, electros, etc. The various gas generators and furnaces 
used in carbonising, with a plan for a model factory. Illustrated with 
numerous diagrams, tables and folding plates. 8to, cloth, illus'd . $4.00 

JENNISON, FRANCIS H. The Manufacture of Lake 

Pigments from Artificial Colors. A useful handbook for color manu- 
facturers, dyers, color chemists, paint manufacturers, drrsalters, 
wall-paper makers, enamel and surface-paper makers. With fifteen 
plates illustrating the various metho<ls and errors that arise in the 
different processes of production. 8vo, cloth, illustrated . .net^ $3.00 

JOHNSON, W. McA. ^'The Metallurgy of NickeL'' 
In PresB, 

JOHNSTON, Prof. J. F. W., and CAMERON, Sir Chas. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Set'mteenth Edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth ^, $2.60 
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JONES, HASRT C. Outlines of Electrochemistry. 

With tables and diagrams. 4tOy oloth, illustrated $1.50 



JONES, M. W. The Testing and Valuation of Raw 

^Matenals used in Paint and Color Manufacture. 12mo, ol...ne^. $2.00 

J07NS0N, F. H. The Metals used in Construction. 

Iron, Steel, Bessemer Metal, etc. Illustrated. 12mo, oloth 75 

Designing and Construction of Machine Qearing. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth $2.00 

JUFTNEB, HANNS F. V. Siderology. The Science of 

of Iron. (The Constitution of Iron Alloys and Iron.) Translated 
from the GhBrman. 8vo, cloth, 345 pages, illustrated. net. $5.00 

KANSAS CIT7 BRIDOE, THE With an Account of 

the Begimen of the Missouri Biver and a Description of the Methods 
used for Founding in that Biver. By O. Chanute, Chief Engineer, and 
Oeorge Morrison, Assistant Engineer. Illustrated with 5 lithographic 
views and 12 plates of plans. 4to, cloth $6.00 

KAPF, GISBERT, C.E. Electric Transmission of Ener- 
gy and its Transformation, Subdivision, and Distribution. A Practical 
hand-book. Fourth Edition^ revised 12mo, cloth $3.50 

Dynamos, Motors, Alternators and Rotary Con- 
verters. Translated from the Third German Edition, by Harold H. 
Simmons, A. M: I. E. E., with numerous diagrams and figures. 8vo, 
cloth, 507 pages $4.00 

KEIM, ADOLPH W. Prevention of Dampness in 

Buildings ; with Remarks on the Causes, Nature and Effects of Saline 
Efflorescences and Dry Hot. For Architects, Builders, Overseers, 
Plasterers, Painters and House Owners. Translated from the Second 
revised, German edition. With colored plates and diagrams. 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, 115 pages net. $2.00 

KELSET, W. R. Continuous Current Dynamos and 

Motors, and Their Control ; being a series of articles re-printed from 
The Practical Engineer, and completed by W. R. Kelsey. With 
many figures and diagrams. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 440 pages, $2.5U 

KEMP, JAMES FUBMAN, A. B., KM. A Hand- 

Book of Bocks ; for use without the microscope. With a glossair 
of the names of rocks and of other lithological terms. 8vo, cloth, il- 
lustrated. $1.50 

KEMPE, H. B. The Electrical Engineer's Pocket 

Book of Modem Rules, Formulse, Tables and Data. Illustrated. 
32mo. Morocco, gilt $1.75 

KENNELLT, A. E. Theoretical Elements of Electro- 
Dynamic Machinery. 8vo, cloth $1.60 
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KILaOim, M. H., SWAN, H., and BIGGS, 0. H. W. 

Eleotrical Distribution ; Its Theory and Practice. 174 UlnstrationB. 
12mo, cloth 14. OO 

KING, W. H. Lessons and Practical Notes on Steam. 

The Steam-Engine, Propellers, etc., for Toung Marine Engineers, 
Students, and others. Berised by Chief Engineer J. W. King, United 
States Navy. Nineteenth Edition^ enlarged, bvo, cloth. $2.00 

KINODON, J. A« Applied Magnetism. An introduc- 
tion to the Design of Electromagnetic Apparatus. 8yo, cloth. ..$3.00 

KIBKAIiDT, Wm. G. Illustrations of David Kirk- 

iddy's System of Mechanical Testing, as Ori^nated and Carried On 
by him during a Quarter of a Century. Comprising a Large Selection 
of Tabulated Beeults, showing the Strength and other Properties of 
Materials used in Construction, with Explanatory Text and Historical 
Sketch. Numerous engravings and 26 lithographed plates. 4to, 
doth $20.00 

KntKBRIDE, J. Engraving for Illustration : Histor- 
ical and Practical Notes, with Illustrations and two Plates by Ink Pho- 
to Process. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 72 pages net^ $1.50 

KIBKWOOD, JAS. P. Report on the Filtration of 

Kiver Waters for the supply of Cities, as practised in Europe, m >u6 
to the Board of Water Commissioners of the city of Si Louis. BIub- 
trated by 30 double-plate engrayings. 4to, cloth $7.50 

KliEIN, J. F. Desigrn of a High Speed Steam Engine. 

With Notes, Diagrams, Formulas, and Tables. Second ICdition Jie- 
vised and Enlarged. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 257 pages net, $5.00 

KNIOHT. AUSTIN M., {lAeutenant- Commander U. S. N.) 
Modem Seamanship. Illustrated with 136 full page plates and dia- 

frams. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. Second edition, revised. . .net $6.00 
[alf morocco $7.50 

KOLLER, THEODOR. The Utilization of Waste 

Products. A IVeatise on the Rational Utilization, Becoyery and 
Treatment of Waste Products of all kinds. Translated from the Car- 
man Second Revised Edition. With numerous diagrams. Syo, doth, 
illustrated, 280 pages net, $3.60 

Cosmetics : A Handbook of the Manufacture, Em- 
ployment and Testing of all Cosmetic Materials and Cosmetic Special- 
ties. Translated from the German by Chas. Salter. 8 vo, cloth, net, $2.50 

KRAUCH, Dr. C. Testing of Chemical Reagents for 

Purity. Authorized translation of the Third edition, by J. A- Wil- 
liamson and L. W. Dupre. With additions and emendations by the 
author. 8vo, cloth net, $4.60 

liAMBERT, THOMAS. Lead, and Its Compounds. 

With tables, diagrams and folding plates. Syo, cloth, illustrated, 
228 pages net $3.60 
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LAMBERT, THOMAS Bone Products and Manures: 

an aooonnt of the most recent improvements in the manufacture of 
Fat, Glue, Animal Charcoal, Size, Gelatine and Manures. With plans 
and diagrams. 8vo, cloth, lUustrated net $3.00 

liAMPRECHT, ROBERT. Recovery Work after Pit 

Fires ; a description of the principal methods puisued, especially in 
fiery mines, and of the various appliances employed, such as respira- 
tory and rescue apparatus, dams, etc. With folding plates and dia- 
grams. Trauslatea from the German by Charles Salter. 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated net, $4.00 

liARRABEE, C. S. Cipher and Secret Letter and Tele- 
graphic Code, with Hog's Improvements. The most perfect Secret 
Gode ever invented or discovered. Impossible to read without the 
key. 18mo, cloth 60 

LASSAR-COHN^ Dr. An Introduction to Modem Sci- 
entific Chemistry, in tbe form of popular lectures suited to Universi- 
ty Extension Students and genenu readers. Translated from the au- 
thor's corrected proofs for the second German edition. By M. M. 
Pattison Muir, M. A. 12mo, cloth, illustrated $2.00 

lease:, a. RITCHIE. Breakdowns at Sea and How 

to Bepair Them. With eigthy-nine illustrations. /Second Edition, 
8vo, cloth $2.00 

Triple and Quadruple Expansion Engines and 

Boilers and their Management. With fifty-nine illustrations. Third 
edition, revised, 12mo, cloth $2.00 

Refrigerating Machinery : Its Principles and Man- 
agement. With sixty-four illustrations. 12mo, cloth (2.00 

LEGK7, S. T. S. '' Wrinkles " in Practical Navigation. 

With 130 illustrations. 8vo, cloth Ninth Edition, revised S8.40 

LEFEVRE, LEON. Architectural Pottery: Bricks, 

Tiles, Pipes, Enameled Terra-Cottas, Ordinary and Incrusted Quar- 
ries, Stoneware Mosaics, Faiences, and Architectural Stoneware. 
With tables, plates and 950 cuts and illustrations. With a preface by 
M. J.-C. Formig^. Translated from the French by K. H. Bird, M. A. 
and W. Moore Binns. 4to, doth, illustrated net $7.50 

LEHNER, SIOMTJND. Ink Manufacture : including 

Writing, Copying, Lithographic, Marking, Stamping and Laundry 
Inks. Translated from the Fifth German Edition by Arthur Morris 
and Herbert Bobson, B. Sc. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 162 pages. 
net, ^.60 

LEMSTROM, Dr. Electricity in Horticulture. Illus- 
trated. In Prest, 
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LEVY, C. li. Electric Light Primer. A Simple and 

Oomprehensiye digest of all the most important facts connected with 
the running of the dynamo, and electric lights, with precautions for 
safety. For the use of persons whose duty it is to look after the 
plant. 8vo, paper $ .50 

LIVACHE, ACH,.—{ Ingfenietir Civil Dw Mnes.) The Man- 
ufacture of Yamishes, Oil Crushing, Refining and Boiling and Kind- 
red Industries. Describing the Manufacture and Chemical and Phy- 
sical Properties of Spirit Varnishes and Oil Varnishes ; Raw Mater- 
ials ; Resins ; Solvents and Coloring Principles ; Drying Oils ; their 
Extraction, Properties and Applications, Oil Refining and Boiling ; 
The Manufacture, Employment and Testing of Various Varnishes 
Translated from the French, by John Geddes Mcintosh. Qreatly 
extended and adapted to English practice. With numerous 
original recipes, by the translator. Blustrated with cuts and dia- 
grams. 8to, cloth, illustrated net. $5.00 

LIVEBMORE, V. P. & JAMES WILLIAMS. How 

to Become a Competent Motorman. Being a Practical Treatise on the 
Proper Method of Operating a Street Railway Motor Oar : also giving 
details how to overcome certain defects. 16mo, cloth, illustrates, 182 
pages $1.00 

LOBBEN, FEDER, M. E. Machinists' and Draftsmen's 

Hand-Book, containing Tables, Rules and Formulas, with numerous 
examples, explaining the piinoiples of mathematics and mechanics, as 
applied to the mechanical trades. Intende<l as a reference book for 
al] interested in Mechanical work. Illustrated with many ciits and 
diagrams. 8vo, cloth $2.50 

LOCKE, ALFRED G. and CHARLES O. A Practical 

Treatise on the Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. With 77 Construe, 
tive Plates drawn to Scale Measurements, and other Illustrations- 
Royal 8vo, cloth $10.00 

LOCKERT, LOUIS. Petroleum Motor-Cars. 12mo, 

doth $1.50 

LOCKWOOD, THOS. D. Electricity, Magnetism, and 

Electro-Telegraphy. A Practical Guide for Students, Operators, and 
Inspectors. 8vo, cloth. Third Edition $2.50 

Electrical Measurement and the Galvanometer; Its 

Construction and Uses. Second Edition. 32 illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth $1.50 

LODGE, OLIVER J. Elementary Mechanics, includ- 
ing Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. Revised Edition. 12mo, 
cloth $1.50 

Signalling Across Space, Without Wires ; Being 

a description of the work of Hertz and his successors. With numerous 
diagrams and half tone cuts, and additional remarks concerning the 
application to Telegraphy and later developments. Third edition. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated. net^ $2.00 
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LORD, B. T. Decorative and Fancy Fabrics. A val- 
uable Book with designs and illustrationB for mannfactorers and de- 
signers of Carpets, j3ama8k, Dress and aJl Textile Fabrics. 8to, 
cloth, illustrated net, t3.50 

LOSnrO, A. E. A Hand-Book of fhe Electro-Magnetic 

Telegraph. Cloth, boards. New and enlarged edition 60 

liUCE, Com. S. B. Text-Book of Seamanship. The 

Equipping and Handling of Vessels under Sail or Steam. For the 
use of the U. S. Naval Academy. Revised and enlarged edition, 
by Lt. Wm. S. Benson. 8vo, cloth $10.00 

LUNOE. GEOROE. Ph. D. Coal-Tar and Ammonia; 

being tne third and enlarged edition of ** A Treatise on the Distilla- 
tion of Coal-tar and Ammoniaoal Liquor,*' with numerous tables, fig- 
ures and diagrams. Thick 8to, cloth, illustrated net $15.00 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Man- 
ufacture of Sulphuric Acid and Alkali with the Collateral Branches. 
Vol. I. Sulphuric Acid. Second Edition, Revised and enlarged, 

842 illustrations. 8vo, cloth $15.00 

Vol, 11. Second Edition^ revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth. .$16.80 
Vol. III. 8vo, cloth. New Edition, 1896 $15.00 

LUNGE, GEO., and HUBTEB, F. The Alkali Maker's 

Hand Book. Tables and Analytical Methods for Manufacturers of 
Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, Soda, Potash and Ammonia. Second 
Edition. 12mo, cloth ^ $3.00 

LUPTON, A., G. D. A. PARR and H. PEREIN. 

Electricity as Applied to Mining. With tables, diagrams and folding 
plates. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 280 pages net, $3.50 

LUQUER, LEA McILVAINE, Ph. D. Minerals in 

Bock Sections. The Practical Method of Identifying Minerals in 
Bock Sections with the Microscope. Especiafly arranged for 
Students in Technical and Sientific Schools. 8yo, cloth. Illus- 
trated ■ net, $1.50 

MACCORD, Prof. 0. W. A Practical Treatise on the 

Slide- Valye by Eccentrics, examining by methods the action of the 
Eccentric upon the Slide- Valye, and explaining the practical processes 
of laying out the moyements, adaptmg the Valye for its yarious 
duties in the Steam-Engine. Second Edition. Illustrated. 4to, 
doth $2.50 

MACKROW, CLEMENT. The Naval Architect's and 

Ship-Builder's Pocket- Book of Formuln, Bules and Tables; and 
Engineers' and Suryeyors' Handy-BooV of Beferenoe. Eighth edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 16mo, limp leather, illustrated.. . .$5.00 

MAGUIRE, Oapt. EDWARD, U. S. A. The Attack 

and Defence of Coast Fortifioations. With Maps and Numerous 
muBtrations. 8yo, cloth $2.50 
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MAGUIBE, WM. B. Domestic Sanitary Drainage 

ftDd Plumbing Lectures on Practical Sanitation. 332 ilinatratioDs. 
8vo $4.00 

MAKES, EDWASD C. R. Mechanical Engineering: 

Materials : Their Properties and Treatment in Construction. 12mo, 
cloth. Illustrated 60 

Notes on the Construction of Cranes and Lifting 

Machinery. With numerous diagrams and figures. New and en- 
larged edition, 12mo, cloth net, $1.50 

«— - Notes on the Construction and Working of Pumps. 

With figures, diagrams and engravings. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
net, $1.50 

MABKS, O. C. Hydraulic Power Engineering: a 

Practical Manual on the Ck>ncentration and Transmission of Power 
by Hydraulic Machinery. With over two hundred diagrams and 
tables. Syo, doth, illustrated S3.50 

MAVEB, WM. American Telegraphy : Systems, Ap- 
paratus, Operation. 450 illustrations. Svo, cloth ^.00 

MATEB, Prof. A. M. Lecture Notes on Physics. 

Sto, doth. $2.00 

McCXTLLOCH, Prof. B. S. Elementary Treatise on 

the Mechanical Theory of Heat, and its application to Air and Steam 
Engines. 8vo, cloth $3.50 

McNEHiL, BEDFOED. McNeiU's Code. Arranged 

to meet the requirements of Mining, Metallurgical and Civil Engi- 
neers, Directors of Mining, Smelting and other Companies, Bankers, 
Stock and Share Brokers, Solicitors, Accountants, Financiers, and 
General Merchants. Safety and Secrecy. 8yo, cloth $6.00 

Mcpherson, J. a. {A. M Imu a E.) waterworks 

Distribution ; a practical guide to the laying out of systems of distrib- 
uting mains for the supply of water to cities and towns. With tables, 
folding plates and numerous full-page diagrams. 8yo, cloth, ilL $2.50 

MEBRITT, WM. HAMILTON. Field Testing for 

Gold and Silver. A Practical Manual for Prospectors and Miners. 
With numerous half-tone cuts, figures and tables. 16mo, limp 
leather. Illustrated $1.50 

METAL TmiNINa. By a Foreman Pattern Maker. 

Dlustrated with 81 engravings. 12mo, cloth $1.50 

MICHELL, STEPHEN. Mine Drainage ; being a com- 
plete Practical Treatise on Direct- Acting Underground Steam Pump- 
ing Machinery. Containing many folding plates, diagrams and tables. 
Second edition, re-written and enlarged. Thick, 8vo, cloth, illns. 
$10.00 
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MINIFIE, WM. Mechanical Drawing:. A Textbook of 

geometrical Drawing for the use of Meohanics and Schools, in which 
the Definitions and Rules of Geometry are familiarly explained ; the 
Practical Problems are arranged from the most simple to the more 
complex, and in their description technicalities are avoided as much as 
possible. With illustrations for Drawing Plans, Sections, and Eleva- 
tions of Railways and Machinery ; an Introduction to Isometrical Draw- 
ing, and an Essay on Linear Perspective and Shadows. Illustrated with 
over 200 diagrams engraved on steel. Ninth thousand. With an 
appendix on the Theory and Application of Colors. 8vo, cloth. .9L0O 

Qeometrical Drawing*. Abridged from fhe Octavo 



edition, for the use of schools. Illustrated with 48 steel plates. 
Ninth edition. 12mo, cloth $2.00 

MODEBN METEOBOLOOT. A Series of Six Lectures, 

delivered under the auspices of the Meteorological Society in 1870. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth $1.60 

MOORE, E. C. S. New Tables for the Complete Solu- 
tion of Ganguillet aod Eutter's Formula for the flow of liquids in 
open channels, pipes, sewers and conduits. In two parts. Part I, 
arranged for 1,080 inclinations from 1 over 1, to 1 over 21,120 for 
fifteen different values of (n). Part II, for use with all other values 
of (n). With large folding diagram. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. . net, $5.00 

MOSEING; C. A., and NEAL, THOMAS. New Gen- 
eral and Mming Telegraph Code. 676 pages alphabetically arranged. 
For the use of mining companies, mming engineers, stockbrokers, 
financial agents, and trust and finance companies. Sth edition. 8vo, 
cloth $5.00 

MOSES, AliFSED J., and PASSONS, 0. L. Elements 

of Mineralogy, Crystcdlography and Blowpipe Analysis from a prac- 
tical standpoint. Second Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 336 U\iis..net, $2.00 

MOSES9 ALFRED J. The Characters of Crystals. 

An Introduction to Physical Crystallography, containing 321 Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams. 8vo, 211 pp net, $2.00 

MOSS, SANFOBD A. The Lay-out of Corliss Valve 

Gears. ( Van Nostrand's Science Series, No. iig). 16mo, cloth, 
illustrated .' $0.50 



MXTIiLIN, JOSEPH P., M.E. Modem Moulding and 

Pattern-Making. A Practical Treatise upon Pattem-Shop and Foun- 
dry Work : embracing the Moulding of Pulleys, Spur Grears, Worm 
Gears^ Balance- Wheels, Stationary Engine and Locomotive Cylinders, 
Globe Valves, Tool Work, Mining Machinery, Screw Propellers, Pat- 
tern-Shop Machinery, and the latest improvements in English and 
American Cupolas; together with a large collection of original and 
carefully selected Bules and Tables for every-day use in the Drawing 
Office, Pattern-Shop and Foundry. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. . • ,$2.60 
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MT7NBO, JOHN, O.E., and JAMIESON, ANDBEW, 
C. S. A Pocketbook of EJeotrioal Bules and Tables for the 
use of Electriciana and Snglneers. Fifteenth edition^ revised 
and enlarged. With namerouB diagrams. Pocket size. Leather. $2. 50 

MUBPHT, J. O., M.E. Practical Mining. A Field 

Manual for Mining Engineers. With Hints for Investors in Mining 
Properties. 16mo, moroooo taoks "$1.00 

NAQX7ET, A. lieml ChemiBtry. A Ouide to the Detec- 
tion of Poisons, Falsification of Writings, Adulteration of Alimentary 
and Pharmaceutical Substances, Analysis of Ashes, and examination of 
Hair, Coins, Arms, and Btains, as applied to Chemical Jurisprudenoey 
for the use of Chemists, Physicians, Lawyers, Pharmacists and Experts.- 
Translated, with additions, including a list of books and memoirs on 
Toxicology, etc. , from the French, by J. P. Battershall, Ph. D. , with a 
preface by C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., M.D., LL.D. 12mo, cloth. .^2.00 

NASMTTH^ JOSEPH, The Student's Cotton Spinning. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 622 pages, 250 
illustrations $3.00 

NEUBUBOEB, HENRT and HENIU NOALHAT. 

Technology of Petroleum. The Oil Fields of the World ; Iheir His- 
tory, Geography and Oeology. Annual Production, Prospection and 
Development. Oil-well Drilling, I'ransportation of Petroleum by 
land and sea. Storage of Petroleum. With 15H illustrations and 25 
plates. Translated from the French by John Geddes Mclntobh. 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated net, $10.00 

NEWAIiL, JOHN W. Plain Practical Directions for 

Drawing, Sizing and Cutting Beyel-Oears, showing how the Teeth 
may be cut in a Plain Milling Machine or Gear Cutter so as to give 
them a correct shape from end to end ; and showing how to get out 
all particulars for the Workshop without making any Drawings. 
Including a Full Set of Tables of Reference. Folding rlates. 8yo, 
cloth $1.50 

NEWXiANDS, JAMES. The Carpenters' and Joiners' 

Assistant : being a Comprehensive Treatise on the Selection, Prepara- 
tion and Strength of Materials, and the Mechanical Principles of 
Framing, with tiieir application in Carpentry, Joinery, and Hand- 
Railing ; also, a Complete Treatise on Sines ; and an illustrated Glos- 
sary of Terms used in Architecture and Building. Illustrated. Folio, 
half morocco $15.00 

NIFHER, FRANCIS E., A.M. Theory of Magnetic 

Measurements, with an appendix on the Method of Least Squares. 
12mo, cloth $1.00 

NTTGENT, E. Treatise on Optics; or, Lijgrht and Sight 

theoretically and practically treated, with the application to Fine Art 
and Industrial Pursuits. With 103 illustrations. 12mo, cloth. . .$1.50 
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O'CONNOR, HENRT. The Gas Engineer's Pocket 

Book. Oomprising Tables, Notes and Memoranda; relating to the 
Manufaotnre, Distribntion and Use of Goal Gas and the Constnio- 
tion of Gkus Works. Second edition^ revised, 12mo, full leather, gilt 
edges $3.60 

OLSEN, Prof. J. 0. Quantitative Chemical Analysis. 

In PresB, 

OSBORN9 FRANK C. Tables of Moments of Inertia, 

and Squares of Badii of Gyration; Supplemented bj others on the 
Ultimate and Safe Strength of Wrought Iron Columns, Safe Strength 
of Timber Beams, and Constants for readily obtaining the Shearing 
Stresses, Beaotions, and Bending Moments in Swing Bridges. 12mo, 
leather $3.00 

OSTERBERQ, MAX. Synopsis of Current Electrical 

Literature, compiled from Technical Journals and Magazines during 
1895. 8vo, cloth Jl. 00 

OUDIN, Maurice A. Standard Poljrphase Apparatus 

and Systems. With many diagrams and figures. Third editum, 
thoroughly revised. Fully Illustrated $3.00 

PAXiAZ, A., ScD. A Treatise on Industrial Photome- 
try, with special application to Electric Lighting. Authorized trans- 
lation from the French by George W. Patterson, Jr. Second edition^ 
revised, Svo, dotii. Ulustrat^ $4.00 

PARR, O. D. A. Electrical Engineering Measuring 

Instruments, for Commercial and Laboratory Purposes. With 370 
diagrams and engravings. Syo, cL, illustrated. 328 pp.. . .net^ $3.50 

PARRT, ERNEST J., B. Sc. The Chemistry of Essen- 
tial Oils and Artificial Perfumes. Being an attempt to group together 
the more important of the published facts connected with the subject ; 
also giving an outline of the principles involved in the preparation and 
analysis of Essential Oils. With numerous diagrams and tables. 
8vo, doth, illustrated net, $5.00 

PARRT, LEONARD A., M. D. The Risks and Dan- 
gers of Various Occupations and their Prevention. A book that 
should be in the hands of mnnufacturers, the medical profession, 
sanitary inspectors, medical officers of health, managers of works, 
foremen and workmen.* 8vo, cloth net, $3.00 

PARRT, E. J. and J. H. GOSTE. Chemistry of Pig- 
ments. With tables and figures. 8vo, cl., illus., 280 pages. n^^. $4.50 

PARSHAIiL, H. F.9 and HOBART, H. M. Armature 

Windings of Electric Machines. With 140 full page plates, 65 ta- 
bles, and 165 pages .ot descriptive letter-press. 4to, eLom $7.50 
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PABSHALL, H. F., and EVAN FARBT. Electrical 

Equipment oi Tramways {In Press.) 

FATERSON, DAVID, F. C. S. The Color Frinting of 

Carpet Yams ; a useful manual for color chemists and textile printers. 
With numerous illustrations. 8to, cloth, illustrated net $3. 50 

Colour Matching on Textiles; a Manual intended 

for the use of Dyers, Calico Printers and Textile Coloured Chemists. 
Containing coloured frontispiece and 9 illustrations, and 14 dyed pat- 
terns in appendix. 8yo, cloth, illustrated net, fS.OO 

The Science of Color Mixing; a manual intended 

for the use of Dyers, Calico Printers and Color Chemists. With fig- 
ures, tables and colored plate. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. net. $3.00 

FATTEN, J. A Flan for Increasing the Humidity of 

the Arid Region and the Utilization of Some of the Great Riyers of the 
United States for Power and other Purposes. A paper communicated 
to the National Irrigation Congress, Ogden, Utah, Sept 12, 1903. 
4to, pamphlet, 20 pages, with 7 maps $1.00 

FATJIiDINO, CHAS. F. The Loss of Heat from Cov- 
ered steam Pipes In Press. 

FEIBCE, B. System of Analytic Mechanics. 4to, 

doth $10.00 

Linear Associative Algebra. New edition with addenda 

and notes by C. L. Pierce. 4to, cloth $4.00 

FERBINE, F. A. C^ A. M., D. Sc. Conductors for Elec- 
trical Distribution ; Their Manufacture and Materials, the Calcula- 
tion of Circuits, Pole Line Construction, Underground Working and 
other Uses. With numerous diagrams and engrayings. 8yo, cloth, 

illustrated, 287 pp net $3.50 

Postage .25 

FERBT, JOHN. Applied Mechanics. A Treatise for 

the use of students who have time to work experimental, numerical 
and graphical exercises illustrating the subject. Svo, cloth, 650 
pages net. $2.60 

FHHjLIFS, JOSHUA. Engineering Chemistry. A 

Practical Treatise for the use of Analytical Chemists, En^^ineers, Iron 
Masters, Iron Founders, students and others. Comprismg methods 
of Analysis and Valuation of the principal materials used in Engin- 
eering works, with numerous Analyses, Examples and Suggestions, 
illustrated. Third edition^ revised and enlarged. Svo, cloth. .$4.50 

FICKWOBTH, CHAS. N. The Indicator Hand Book. 

A Practical Manual for Engineers. Part I. The Indicator : Its 
Construction and Application. 81 illustrations. 12mo, cloth. . .$1.50 

The Indicator Handbook. Fart II. The Indicator 

Diagram ; Its Analysis and Calculation. With tables and figures. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated $1.60 
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PIOKWOBTH, OHAS. N. The SUde Rule. A Practical 

Manual of Instmction for all Users of the Modern Type of Slide Rule, 
oontaining Suocint Explanation of the Principle of Slide Rule Com- 
putation, together with Numerous Rules and Practical Illustrations, 
exhibiting the Application of the Instrument to the Everyday Work 
of the Eaflrineer — CiTil, Mechanical and Electrical. Seventh edition, 
12mo, flexible cloth $1. 00 

PLANE TABLE. The. Its Uses in Topographical Sur- 
veying. From tne Papers of the United States Coast Survey, 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth $2.00 

<* This work gives a description of the Plane Table employed at the 
United States Coast Survey office, and the manner of usmg it." 

PL ANTE, GASTON. The Storage of Electrical Energy, 

and Kesearches in the Effects created by Currents, combining Quan- 
tity with High Tension. Translated from the French by Paul B. 
Elwell. 89 illustrations. 8vo $4.00 

PLATTNER'S Manual of Qualitative and Quantitative 

Analysis with the Blow-E4pe. Eighth edition, revined. Trans- 
lated by HeniT B. Cornwall, E. M. Ph. D. . assisted by John H. Cas- 
well, A. M. Prom the sixth German edition, by Prof. Friederiok 
Kolbeck. Illustrated with 87 woodcuts. 463 pages. 8vo, cloth. 
net, $4.00 



PLYMPTON, Prof. GEO. W. The Aneroid Barometer : 

Its Construction and Use. Compiled from several sources. Eighth 

edition, revised and enlarged. 16mo, boards, illustrated. $0.50 

Morocco, $1.00 

POCKET LOOABITHMS. to Four Places of Decimals, 

including Logarithms of Numbers, and Logarithmic Sines and Tan- 
gents to Single Minutes. To which is added a Table of Natural 
Rines, Tangents, and Co-Tangents. 16mo, boards 50 

POPE, F. L. Modem Practice of the Electric Tele- 
graph. A Technical Hand-Boo k for Electricians, Managers and 
Operators. Fifteenth edition, rewritten and enlarged, and fully 
illustrated. 8vo, cloth $1.50 

POPPLE WELL, W. 0. Elementary Treatise on Heat 

and Heat Engines. Specially adiipted for engineers and students of 
engineering. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. $3.00 

Prevention of Smoke, combined with the Economi- 
cal Coml>U8tion of Fuel. With diagrams, figures and tables. 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated : net, $3.50 

POWLBS, H. H, Steam Boilers {In Brew.) 

PRAY, Jr., THOMAS. Twenty Tears with the In- 
dicator; bemg a Prtictical Text-Book f >r the E^iKinf^fT or the Student, 
with no complex Formulad. Illustrated. Hvo, cloth $2.50 
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PRAT, Jr., THOMAS. Steam Tables and Engine Con- 
stant Oompiled from Begnanli, Bankine and Dixon direcilj, making 
nae of the exact reoorda. 8to, oloth $2.00 

Practical Compounding of Oils, Tallow and Qrease, for 

Lnbrioation, etc., by an Expert Oil Refiner. Syo, doth . . .net, $3.50 

PBAOTICAL ntON FOUNDINQ. Bv the author of 

'* Pattern Making," &o,, Ac. nioBtrated with over one hundred 
engrayings. Third edition, 12mo, oloth $1.60 

PREECE, W. H. Electric Lamps (In I^-ess.) 

PRELINI, CHARLES., C. E. Tunneling; a Practical 

Treatise containing 149 Working Drawings and Figures. With addi- 
tions by Charles S. Hill, O. £., Associate Editor "Engineering 
News." 811 pages. Second edition, revised, 8yo, cloth, illustrated. 
$3.00 

Earth and Rock Excavations. A Manual for 

Engineers, Contractors and Engineering Students. Syo, dotib, illus- 
trated In Press, 

PREECE, W. H., and STTTBBS, A. T. Manual of Tele- 
phony. Illustrations and plates. 12mo, cloth $4.50 

PREMIER CODE. (See Hawke, Wm. H.) 
PRESCOTT, Prof. A. B. Organic Analysis. A Manual 

of the Descriptive and Analytical Chemistry of certain Carbon Com- 
pounds in Common Use ; a Guide in the Qualitatiye and Quantitatiye 
Analysis of Organic Materials in Commercial and Pharmaceutical 
Assays, in the estimation of Impurities under Authorized Standards, 
and m Forensic Examinations for Poisons, with Directions for Ele- 
mentary Organic Analysis. Fifth edition, 8to, cloth $5.00 

Outlines of Proximate Organic Analysis, for the 

Identification, Separation, and Quantitatiye Determination of the 
more commonly occurring Organic Compounds. Fourth edition, 
12mo, doth. $1.75 

PRESCOTT, A. B., and E. C. SULLIVAN. (Univers- 
ity of Michigan). First Book in Qualitative Chemistry. For Studies 
of Water Solution and Mass Action. Eleventh edition, entirely re- 
written, 12mo, cloth. net, $1.50 

and OTIS COE JOHNSON. Qualitative Chemical 

Analysis. A Guide in the Practical Study of Chemistry and in the 
work of Analysis. Fifth revised and enlarged edition, entirely re- 
written, Witii Descriptiye Chemistry extended throughout.. ne^ $3.50 

PRITCHARD, O. O. The Manufacture of Electric 

light Carbons. Illustrated. 8vo, paper $0.60 
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PXTUjEN, W. W. F. Application of Graphic Methods 

to the Deeign of Struotaree. Bpeoially prepared for the use of En- 
gineers. A Treatment bj Graphic Methods of t lie Forces and Princi- 
ples necessary for consideration in the Design of Engineering Stmc- 
tares, Boofs, Bridges, Trasses, Framed Straotoree, Wells, Dams, 
Chimneys and Masonry Stractures. 12mo, cloth. Profusely Illus- 
trated net, $2.60 

FXTIiSIFES, W. H. Notes for a History of Lead. Svo, 

cloth, gilt top $4.00 

PUTSCH, ALBERT. Oas and Coal Dust Firing; a 

oritioal review of the various appliances patented in (Germany for this 
purpose since 1886. With diagrams and figures. Translated from 
the German by Oharles Salter. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. . . ,net, $3.00 

PTNCHON, Prof. T. B. Introduction to Chemical 

Physics, designed for the use of Acadeipies, Colleges, and High 
Schools. lUusorated with numerous en^fravings, and containing copious 
experiments with directions for prepanng them. New edition, re^ 
vised ctnd enlarged, and illustrated by 269 illustrations on wood. 
8vo, cloth $3. 00 

BADFOBJD, Lieut. CTBUS. S. Handbook on Naval 

Gunnery. Prepared by Authority of the Navy Department. For the 
use of U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine Ck>rps and U. S. Naval Beservee. 
Revised and enlarged, with the assistimce of Stokeiy Morgan, Lieut. 
U. S. N. Third edition, revised and enlarged, 12mo, flexible 
leather $2.00 

"RAFTER, OEO. W. Treatment of Septic Sewage 

( Van Nostrand's Science Series, No. 118.) 16mo, cloth $0.50 

Tables for Sewerage and Hydraulic Engineers. 

In Press. 

BAFTES, OEO. W. and M. N. BAKER. Sewage Dis- 

Dispoeal in the United States. JUustrations and folding plates. 
Third edition. 8vo, doth. $6.00 

RAM, OIIjBERT S. The Incandescent Lamp and its 

Mannfaotnre. Syo., doth $3.00 

RANDAUi, J. E. A Practical Treatise on the Incan- 
descent Lamp, ninstrated. 16mo, doth. 50 

RANDAIili, P. M. Quartz Oi>erator's Hand-book. 

New edition, revised and enlarged, fully illustrated, 12mo, 
doth. $2.00 

RANDATJ, PAUIj. Enamels and Enamelling; an 

introduction to the preparation and application of all kinds of enamels 
for tedmioal and artistic porposes. For enamd makers, workers in 
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gold and sUyer, and mannfaottirera of objeots of art. ITiird Oerman 
edition. TnmBlated by Charles Salter. With figurea, diagrams and 
tables. 8vo, cioth, illustrated. net $4.00 

BANKINE, W. J. MACaUOBN. AppUed Mechanics. 

Comprising the Principles of Statics and Cinematics, and Theory 
of Structures, Mechanism, and Machines. With numerous diagrams. 
Sixteenth edition. Thoroughly reyised by W. J. Millar. 8vo, 
cloth $5. 00 

Civil Engineering. Comprising Engineering Sur- 
veys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Carpentry, Metal- Work, 
Roads, Railways, Canals, River*, Water-Works, Harbors, etc With 
numerous tables and illustettions. Twenty-Jirat edition. Thorough- 
ly revised by W. J. Millar. 8vo, cloth $6.60 

Machinery and MiUwork. Comprising the Geom- 
etry, Motions, Work, Strength, Construction, and Objects of 
Machines, etc. Illustrated with nearly 80() woodcuts. Seventh edi- 
tion. Thoroughly revised by W. J. Millar. 8vo, cloth $5.00 

The Steam-Engine and Other Prime Movers. With 

diagram of the Mechanical Properties of Steam, folding plates, 
numerous tables and illustrations. Fifteenth edition. Thoroughly 
revised by W. J. Millar. 8vo, cloth 1^.00 

Useful Rules and Tables for Engineers and Others. 

With appendix, tables, tests, and formuhe for the use of Electrical 
Engineers. Comprising Submarine Electrical Engineering, EUectrio 
Lighting, and Transmission of Power. By Andrew Jamieson, C.E., 
F.R.S.E. Seventh edition. Thoroughly revised by W. J. Millar. 
8vo, cloth $4.00 

A Mechanical Text Book. By Prof. Maoquorn Rankine 

and E. F. Bamber, C. E. With numerous illustrations. Fifth 
edition. 8vo, cloth $8.50 

RAPHAEI4, F. C. Localization of Faults in Electric 

Light Mains. 8vo, cloth $2.00 

BATMOND, E. B. Alternate Current Engineering^. 

Practically Treated. With numerous diagrams and figures . . In i^esa^ 

BATNEB, H. SUk Throwing and Waste Silk Spin- 
ning With numerous diagrams and figures. 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated nc< $2. 50 

BECIFES for the Color, Paint, Varnish, Oil, Soap and 

Drysaltery Trades. Compiled by an Analytical ChemiHt. 8vo, 
cloth $8.d0 

BECIFES FOB FLINT QLASS MAKINQ. Being 

leaves from the mixing book of several experts ia the Flint GLiss 
Trade. Containing up-to-date recipes and valu ible information as to 
Crystal, Demi-Crystal and Colored Glass in its many varietiAs It con- 
tains the recipes for cheap metal suited to pres:»ing, blowing, er^. , as 
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well as the most costly C^tal and Ruby. British manofaotnrershaTe 
kept up the quality of this glass from the arrival of the Venetians to 
Hungry Hill, Stourbridge, up to the present time. The book also 
oontains remarks as to the result of the metal as it left the pots by 
the respeotiye metal mixers, taken from their own memoranda upon 
the originals. Compiled by a British Glass Master and Mixer. 12mo, 
oloth nett $4.50 

SEED'S ENGINEERS' HAND-BOOK, to the Local 

Marine Board Examinations for Certificates of Competency as First 
and Second Class Engineers. By W. H. Thorn. With the answers 
to the Elementary Questions. Blustrated by 858 diagrams and 37 ^g^ 
plates. Seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged. Syo, doth . . $5. 00 

Key to the Seventeenth Edition of Reed's En- 



gineer's Hand-book to the Board of Trade Examination for First and 
Second Class Engineers and containing the workings of all the ques- 
tions giyen in the examination papers. By W. H. Thorn. Svo, 
doth $3.00 

XTseftil Hints to Sea-going Engineers, and How to 

Repair and Avoid ''Break Downs;" also Appendices Containing 
BoUer Explosions, Useful Formula, etc. With 4*2 diagrams andTl 
plates. Third edition, revised and enlarged, 12mo, cloth $1.50 



Marine Boilers, A Treatise on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of their Priming, with Remarks on their General Manage- 
ment. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. $2.00 

BBINHABDT, CHAS. W. liOttering for Draftsmen, 

Engineers and Students. A Practical System of Free-hand Lettering 
for Working Drawings. Revised and enlarged edition. Thirteenth 
thousand. Oblong, ooards $1.00 

The Tecdinic of Mechanical Drafting. A Practical 

Guide to neat, correct and legible drawing, containing many illustra- 
tions, diagrams and full-page plates. 4to, oloth, illustrated. . . .$1.00 

BBISER, F. Hardening and Tempering of Steel, in 

Theory and Practice. Translated from the German of the Third and 
Enlarged Edition, by Arthur Morris and Herbert Bobson. 8yo, cloth, 
120 pages $2.60 

N. Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Qoods, 

and Their Preyention. Translated from the Second Oerman Edition, 
by Arthur Morris and Herbert Bobson. 8yo, cloth, illustrated, 170 
pages net, $2.50 

BICE, J. M.. and JOHNSON, W. W. On a New 

Method of obtaining the DifferentisLl of Functions, with especial 
reference to the Newtonian Conception of Bates or Velocities. 12mo, 
paper $0.60 
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RIDEATj, SAMUEL, D. So. Qlue and Qlue TeBtiii^ 

with figures and tables. Bvo, elotb, illustrated ^ net ^00 

BINGWAIiT, J. li. Development of Transportatioxi 

SjBtemB in the United States, Comprising a ComprehensiTe Descrip- 
tion of the leading features of advanoement from the colonial era to 
the present time, in water channels, roads, turnpikes, canals, railwajs, 
resRels, yehicles, cars and locomotiyes ; Uie cost of transportation a 
Tarious periods and places by the different methods ; the financial 
engineering, mechanical, govemmental and popular questions that 
have arisen, and notable incidents in railway history, constructioii 
and operation. With illustrations of hundreds of typical objects. 
Quarto, half morocco $7.50 

BIPPEB, WILIilAM. A Oourse of Instruction ixi 

Machine Drawing and Design for Technical Schools and Engineer 
Students. With 62 plates and numerous explanatory engravings. 
Folio, doth net, 86.00 

ROBERTSON, L. S. Water-tube Boilers. Based on 

a sliort course of Lectures delivered at University College, Lon- 
don. With upward of 170 illustrations and diagrams. 8vo, doth, 
illustrated $3. 00 

ROEBIilNQ. J. A. liong and Short Span Railway 

Bridges. Illustrated with large copperplate engravings of plans and 
views. Lnperial folio, cloth $25.00 

ROSE, JOSHUA, M.E. The Pattern-Makers' Assistant. 

Embracing Lathe Work, Branch Work, Gore Work, Sweep Work, and 
Practical Gear Constructions, the Preparation and Use of Tools, 
together with a large collection of useful and valuable Tables. 
Ninth edition. Illustrated with 250 engravings. 8vo, doth.. . .$2.60 

- Key to Engines and Engine-running. A Practical 

Treatise upon the Management of Steam Engines and Boilers for I 
the Use of Those who Desire to Pass an Examination to Take 
Charge of an Engine or Boiler. With numerous illustrations, and 
Instructions Upon Engineers* Calculations, Indicators, Diagrams, 
Engine Adjustments, and other Valuable Information necessary for 
Engineers and Firemen. 12mo, cloth $2.50 

BOW AN. FSEDEBICK J. The Practical Physics of 

the Modem Steam Boiler. With an Introduction by Prof. R. H. 
Thurston. With numerous illustrations and diagrams. 8vo cloth, 
illustrated. 638 pp $7.50 

SABINE, ROBERT. History and Progress of the 

Electric Telegraph. With descriptions of some of tiie apparatus. 
Second edition, with additions, 12mo, doth. $1.26 

SAEIiTZEB, AliEX. Treatise on Acoustics in connec- 
tion vith Ventilation. 12mo, doth $1.00 
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SAIiOMONS, Sir DAVID, M. A. Electaic-Ligrht Instal- 
lations. A Praotioal Handbook. Eighth edition, revised and en- 
larged with numerous illustrations. YoL L, The management of 

Aooumnlators. 12mo, oloth $1.50 

Vol. XL, Apparatus, 296 illustrations. 12mo., doth $2.25 

YoL TIL, Applications, 12mo., oloth $1.50 

SANFORD, P. QEBALD. Nitro-Bxplosives. A Prac- 

tioal Treatise oonoemin^ the Properties, Manufacture and Analysis 
of Nitrated Substances, including the Fulminates, Smokeless Pow- 
ders and Oelluloid. 8vo. oloth, 270 pages $3.00 

SAUNDERS, CHARIiES H. Handbook of Practical 

Mechanics for use in the Shop and Draughting Boom ; containing 
tables, rules and formulas, and solutions of praotioal problems by 
simple and quick methods, 16mo, limp cloth $1.00 

8AUNNIER, CLATTDIXJS. Watchmaker's Handbook. 

A Workshop Companion for those engaged in Watchmaking and 
allied Medianical Arts. Translated by J. Tripplin and £. Itigg. 
Second edition, revised with appendix, 12mo, cloth $3.50 

SOHEIiLEN. Dr. H. Magneto-Electric and Dynamo- 
Electric Macniues : their Oonstruction and Practical Appbcation to 
EUectric Lighting, and the Transmission of Power. Translated from 
the third German edition by N. S. Keith and Percy Neymann, Ph.D. 
With yerr large additions and notes relating to American Machines, by 
N. S. Keith. Vol. 1, with 353 illustrations. Second edition.. .$5.00 

SCHUMANN. F. A Manual of Heating and Ventilation 

in its Practical Application, for the use of Engineers and Ardhitects. 
Embracing a series of Tables and Formul» for dimensions of heating, 
flow and return pipes for steam and hot- water boilers, flues, etc. 12mOy 
illustrated, full roan $1.50 

SCHMAIiL, C. N^ and SHACK, S. M. Elements of 

Plane Geometry. With many examples and diagrams. 12mo, doth, 
illustrated InPress. 

SCIENCE SEBIES, The Van Nostrand. [See List, p. 61] 

SCSIBNEB, J. M. Engineers' and Mechanics' Com- 
panion. Comprising United State« Weights and Measures. Mensura- 
tion of Superaces and Solids, Tables of Squares and Cubes, Square 
and Cube Boots, Circumference and Areas of Circles, the Mechanical 
Powers, Centres of Qrayity, Ghravitation of Bodies, Pendulums, Spe- 
cific Gravity of Bodies, Strength, Weight, and Crush of Materiids, 
Water-Wheels, Hydrostatics, Hydninlics, Statics, Centres of Perous- 
rion and (gyration. Friction Heat, Tables of the Weight of Metals, 
Scantling, etc.« Steam and the Steam-Engine. TSoenty-first edition, 
revised, 16mo, full morocco $1.50 
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BEATON, A. B. A Manual of Marine Engineering:. 

GompriBing the Designing, Gonstmction and Working of Marine 
Machinery. With numerons tablea and iUoatrations reduoed from 
Working Drawinga. J^burteenth edition. Beviaed thionghont, with 
an additional chapter on Water Tube Boilers. 8to, doth $6.00 



-and HOXTNTHWATTE. H. M. A Pocketbook of Ma^ 

rine Engineering Buk s and Tables. For the use of M irine Engineers 
and Naval Architects, Designers, Draughtsmen, Superintendents, and 
all engaged in the design and construction of Marine Machinery, Naval 
and Mercantile. Seventh edition, revised and enlarged. Pocket size. 
Leather, with diagrams $3.00 



SBELIQMANN^ T., TORBILHON. Q. L., and 

Oonnet, H. India Bubber and Gutta Percna. A complete practical 
teeatise on India Bubber and Gutta Percha, in their historical, boi- 
tanioal, arboricultural, mechanical, ohemioal and electrical aspeots. 
Translated from the Frendi, by John Gteddes Mcintosh. 8yo, doth, 
illustrated, 412 pages ne^ $7.60 

SEVER, Q. F. (Prof.) Electrical Engineeringr Experi- 
ments and Tests on Direct Current Machinery. 8to, doth, iUus- 
trated In IVess, 

and F. TOWNSEND. Laboratory and Factory 



Tests in Electrical Engineering. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, about 226 
pages In PresM. 

SEWAIili, O. H. Wireless Telegraphy* With Diagrams 

and Engravings. 8vo, doth, illustrated. net, $2.00 

SEWEIili, T. Elements of Electrical Engineering:: 

A First Year's Course for titudents. With many diagrams, tables 
and examples. 8vo, doth, illustrated, 832 pages net, $3.00 

SEXTON, A. HUMBOLDT. Fuel and Sefractory Mar 

terials. 8yo, cloth $S1.00 

Chemistry of the Materials of Engineering; A 

handbook for Engineering Students. With tables, diagrams and 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, illustrated $2.50 

SHAW, SIMEON. The History of the Staffordshire 

Potteries, and the Bise and Progress of the Manufacture of Pottery 
and Porcelain ; with references to genuine specimens, and notices of 
eminent potters. A re-issue of the original work published in 1829. 
8to, doth, illustrated \net. $3.00 

Chemistry of the Several Natural and Artificial 

Heterogeneous Compounds used in Manufacturing Porodain, Glass 
and Pottery. Be-issued in its original form, published in 1837. 8yo, 
doth. ne^ $5.00 
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SHAW, (Iii6ut.-CoL) WM. J. Studies in Map Beading 

and Field Sketching ; an aid to passing outdoor examinations in these 
subjects. Illustrated with fifteen folding plates. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 148 pages net $2.60 



Tactical Operations for Field Officers ; being up;-to- 

dato schemes worked out on training grounds at home stations. 
With folding plates and maps. 12mo, cloth, illus., 321 pages. . .$3.00 

SHELDON, Prof. S., Ph. D., and HOBABT, MASON, 

B. S. Dynamo Electric Machinery ; Its Construction, Design and 
Operation. Direct Current Machines. Second edition. 8vo, doth, 
ill ustrated net $2. 50 

Alternating Current Machines ; being the second 

volume of the author's "Dynamo Electric Machinery; its Construc- 
tion, Design, and Operation." With many diagrams and figures. 
(Binding uniform wiui volume L) 8vo, clom, illustrated, .net, $2.60 

SHIEIiDS, J. E. Notes on Engineering Oonstmction. 

Embracing DisousaionB of the Principles involved, and Descriptions 
of the Material employed in Tunnelling, Bridging, Canal and Boad 
Building, eta 12mo, cloth $1.60 

SHOOK, WM. H. Steam Boilers, Their Design, Con- 
struction and Management 4to, half morocco $16.00 

BHBE VE, S. H. A Treatise on the Strength of Bridges 

and Roofs. Comprising the determination of Algebraic formulas for 
strains in Horizontal, Inclined or Baiter, Triangular, Bowstring, 
Lenticular, and other Trusses, from fixed and moving loads, witn 
practical applications, and examples, for the use of Btndento and 
£ngineen. 87 woodcut illus. Iburth edition. 8vo, doth. . . .$3.60 

SHXTNE; W. F. The Field Engineer. A Handy Book 

of practice in the Survey, Location, and l^ck-work of Bailroads, con- 
taining a large collection of Bules and Tables, original and selected, 
applicable te both the Standard and Narrow Gktuge, and prepared 
with special reference te the wanto of the young Engineer. Mf' 
teenth edition^ revised and enlarged. With an addenda. 12mo, mo- 
rocco, tucks. $2.50 

SIMMS, F. W. A Treatise on the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Levelling. Showing its application to purposes of Bail way 
Engineering, and the Constoruction of Boads, etc. Bevised and cor- 
rected, with the addition of Mr. Laws* Practicid Examples for setting 
oat Bailway Curves. Illustrated. 8vo, doth, $2.50 

Practical Tunneling. Fourth Edition, Revised 

and greatly extended. With additional chapters illustrating recent 
practice bv D. Kinnear Clark. With 86 plates and other illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth $12.00 
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SIMPSON, QBOBQB. The Naval Constructor. A 

Yade Meoum of Ship Denigfn, for Students, Nayal Architeots, Ship- 
builders and Owaers, Marine Superintendents, Enp^neers and 
Draughtsmen. 16mo, moroooo, illustrated, 500 pages. In Pres8.$5.0O 

SLATER, J. W. Sewage Treatment, Purification, and 

Utilization. A Praotioal Manual for the Use of Corporations, Local 
Boards, Medical Officers of Health, Inspectors of Nuisances, Ohem* 
ists, Manufaotorers, Riparian Owners, Engineers, and Bate-payers. 
12mo. cloth ta.25 

SMITH, ISAAC W.. C.E. The Theory of Defiections 

and of Latitudes and Departures. With special applications to 
Curvilinear Surveys, for Alignments of Bailway Tracks. Dlustrated. 
16mo, morocco, tucks 93.00 

SMITH, J. CRUICESHANK. Manufacture of Paint; 

A practical Handbook for Paint Manufacturers, Merchants and Paint^ 
ers. With 60 illustrations and one large diagram. 8vo, doth, illus- 
trated n6< $3.00 

SNEIili, AliBIOK T. Electric Motive Power: The 

Transmission and Distribution of Electric Power bj Continuous and 
Alternate Currents. With a Section on the Applications of Electricitj 
to Mining Work. Second edition, 8vo, cloth, illustrated $4.00 

SOXHLET, D. H. Art of Dyeing and Staining Marble. 

Artificial Stone, Bone, Horn, Ivory and Wood, and of imitating all 
sorts of Wood. A Practical Hand-book for the use of Joiners, Tur- 
ners, Manufacturers of Fancy Goods, Stick and Umbrella Makers, 
Comb Makers, etc. Translated from the German by Arthur Morris 
and Herbert Robson, B. Sc. 8vo, cloth, 170 pages net. $2.50 

SPANQ, HENRT W. A Practical Treatise on light- 
ning Protection. With figures and diagrams. 12mo, cloth $1.00 

SPETERS, CliARENCE L. Text Book of Physical 

Chemistry. 8vo, cloth $2.25 

STAHL, A W., and A. T. WOODS. Elementary Me- 
chanism. A Text-Book for Students of Mechanical Engineering. 
Tenth edition, enlarged, 12mo, doth $2.00 

STAIiET, CADT, and PIEBSON, QEO. S. The Separ- 
ate System of Sewerage : its Theory and Construction. Third edi- 
tion, revised. With maps, plates and illustrations. 8vo, cloth. .$3.00 

STANI) AQE, H. C. Leatherworkers' Manual : beinjg a 

Compendium of Practical Becipes and Working Formulae for Carriers, 
Boot-makers, Leather Dressers, Blacking Manufacturers, Saddlers, 
Fancy Leather Workers, and all persons engaged in the manipulation 
of leather. 8vo, cloth net^ $3.60 

Sealing Waxes, Wafers, and Other Adhesives. 

For the Household, Office, Workshop and Factory. 8vo, cloth, 96 
pages net $2.00 
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8TEWABT, B. W. A Text Book of Light. Adapted 

to the Beqnirements of the Intermediate Science and Preliminmy 
Scientific £xaminaiion8 of the University of London, and also for 
QeneralUse. Numerous Diagrams and Examples. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 

A Text Book of Heat. Illustrated. 8vo, doth... .$1.00 

A Text-Book of Magnetism and Electricity. 

160 illuB. and Numerous Examples. 12mo, cloth ,. $1.00 

An Elementary Text-book of Magnetism and 

Electricity. With numerous figures and diagrams. 12mo, cloth $1.00 

STONE, BOT, GENEBAL. New Boads and Boad 

Laws in the United States. 200 pages, with numerous illustrations. 
12mo, cloth $1.00 

STILES, AMOS. Tables for Field Engineers. Designed 

for use in the field. Tables containing all the functions of a one 
degree curve, from which a corresponding one can be found for any 
required degree. Also, Tables of Natural Sines and Tangents. 12mo, 
morocco, tucks $2.00 

STILIiMAN, PAXTL. Steam-Engine Indicator and the 

Improved Manometer Steam and Vacuum Ckiuges ; their Utility and 
Application. New edition, 12mo, flexible cloth $1.00 

STONET, B. D. The Theory of Stresses in Qirders 

and Similar Structures. With observations on the application of 
Theory to Practice, and Tables of Strength, and other properties of 
Materials. New revised edition, with numerous additions on Qraphic 
Statics, Pillars, Steel, Wind Pressure, Oscillating Stresses, Working 
Loads, Riveting, Strength and Tests of Materials. 777 pages, 143 il- 
lustrations, and 5 folding plates. 8vo, cloth $12.50 

STTTABT, C. B. XT. S. N. Lives and Works of Civil 

and Military Engineers of America. With 10 steel-plate engravings. 
8vo, cloth $6.00 

The Naval Dry Docks of the United States. 

Illustrated with 24 fine Engravings on Steel. Fourth edition. . 4to, 
cloth $6.00 

STTFFIilNGk E. B, Treatise on the Art of Glass 

Painting. Prefaced with a review of ancient glass. 8vo, cloth, il- 
lustrated net^ $3.50 

SWEET, S. H. Special Beport on Coal, showing its 

Distribution, Classification, and Costs delivered over different routes 
to various points in the State of New York and the principal cities on 
the Atlantic Coast. With maps. 8vo, cloth $3.00 

SWOOPE, 0. WAIiTON. Practical Lessons in Elec- 
tricity ; Principles, Experiments and Arithmetical Problems. An 
Elementary Text-Book. With numerous tables, formulae and two 
liffge instruction plates. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. Hiird edition, 
net, $2.00 
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TAILFER. li. Practical Treatise on the Bleaddxier of 

Linen ana Cotton Yam and Fabrics. WiUi tables and diagranouB. 
Translated from the French by John Oeddes Mcintosh. 8to, doth, 
illustrated net, $5.00 

TEMPIiETON, WM. The Practical Mechanic's Work- 
shop Companion* Comprising a great variety of the most naefal 
roles and formnkd in Mechanical Science, witti numerous tables of 
praotioal data and calculated results facilitating mechanical operations. 
Beyiaed and enlarged by W. S. Hutton. 12mo, morocco S2.00 

TESLA, N. Experiments with Alternate Currents of 

High Potential and High Frequent^. A Lecture deliyered before the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, London* With a portrait and 
biographical sketch of the author. With figures and diagrams. 
12mo, doth, illustrated. New Edition In Press, 

THOM, CHAS., and WILLIS H. JONES. Telegraphic 

Connections: embracing Recent Methods in Quadruplex Telegraphy. 
20 full page plates, some colored. Oblong, 8to, cloth $1.50 

THOMAS, 0. W. Paper Makers' Handbook ; a Prac- 
tical Treatise. Blustrated In FreBs. 

THOMPSON, EDWAKD P., M. E. How to Make In- j 

ventions ; or, Liyenting as a Science and an Art A Practical Guide I 
for Inventors. Second edition, 8to, boards $1.00 j 

Roentgen Bays and Phenomena of the Anode and ' 

Cathode. Principles, Applications and Theories. For Students, 

Teachers, Physicians, Photographers, Electricians and others. As- I 

sisted by Louis M. Pignolet, N. D. C. Hodges, and Ludwig Gutmann, I 

£. £. With a Chapter on Generalizations, Arguments, Theories, I 

Eind^red Badiations and Phenomena. By Professor Wm. Anthony. ' 

60 Diagrams, 40 Half-tones. Svo, doth. $1.60 I 

THOBNIiET, T. Cotton Combing Machinee. With | 

numerous tables, engrayings and diagrams. 8yo, cloth, illustrated. 
848 pages net, $3.00 

Contents, — ^Preface, List of Illustrations; The Silver Lap Ma- 
chine ; Bibbon Lap Machine and Draw-Frame ; General Description 
of the Heilmann Comber ; The Cam Shaft ; The Detaching and At- 
taching Mechanism of the Comber ; The Duplex Comber ; B<^setting^ 
of Combers ; The erection of a Heilmann Comber ; Stop Motions ; ' 
Yarious Calculations ; Various Notes and Discussions ; Cotton Comb- 
ing Machines of Continental Make ; Index. I 

TODD, JOHN and W. B. WHAIiL. Practical Seaman- 1 

ship for Use in the Merchant Service : Including all ordinair sub- [ 
jects ; also Steam Seamanship, Wreck Lifting, Avoiding Collision, 
Wire Splicing, Displacement, and everything necessary to be known 
by seamen of the present day. Second edition, with 247 illustrfUiona 
and diagrams. 8vo, cloth net, ^00 
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TOOTHED QEAKINQ. A Practical Hand-Book for 

Offices and Workahops. By a Foreman Patternmaker. 184 IlluBtra- 
tions. 12mo, oloth $2.25 

TBATMAN, E. E. RUSSELL. Railway Track and 

Track- Work. With oyer two hundred illaatrations. 8yo, cloth. $3. 00 

TRAVERSE TABLE, Showing Latitude and Depart- 
ure for each quarter degree of the quadrant, and fur distances from 1 
to 100, to which is appended a table of Natural Sines and Tangents for 
each five minutes of the quadrant. (Reprinted from Scribner's Pocket 
Table Book.) Van ^oatrand'a Science Series, 16mo, cloth. . . .50 
morocco $1.00 

TRE VERT, EDWARD. How to build Dynamo-Electrio 

Machinery, embracing Theory Designing and Construction of Dy- 
namos and Motors. With appendices on Field Magnet and Armature 
Winding, Management of Dynamos and Motors, and Us<^ul Tables of 
Wire Gauges. Illustrated. Syo, doth $2.50 

Electricity and its Recent Applications. A Practi- 
cal Treatise for Students and Amateurs, with an Illustrated Dictionary 
of Electrical Terms and Phrases. lUustrated. 12mo, doth.. $2.00 

TUCKER, Dr. J. H. A Manual of Sugar Analysis, in- 
cluding the Applications in General of Analytical Methods to the 
Sugar Industry. With an Introduction on the Ohemistry of Cane 
Sugar, Dextrose, Levulose, and Milk Sugar. Bto, cloth, illus- 
trated $3.50 

TIJMLIRZ, Dr. O. Potential and its Application to 

the Explanation of Electric Phenomena, Popularly Treated. Trans- 
lated from the German by D. Robertson. 10. 12mo, cloth $1.25 

TXTNNER, P. A. Treatise on Roll-Turning for the 

Manufacture of Iron. Translated and adapted by John B. Pearse, of 
the Pennsylyania Steel Works, with numerous engravings, woodcuts. 
8to, cloth, with foUo atlas of plates $10.00 

XJNDERHILL, CHAS. R. The Electro-Magnet. New 

and rtvined e<iUUm In Press, 

XJRQTTHART, J. W. Electric Light Fitting. Embody- 
ing Practical Notes on Installation Management. A Hand-book for 
Working Electrical Engineers. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, 
doth. $2.00 

Electro-Plating. A Practical Hand Book on the 

Deposition of Copper, Silyer, Nidcd, Gold, Brass, Aluminium, Plat- 
ininum, etc. Third edition. 12mo $2.00 

Electrotjrping^ A Practical Manual forming a New 

and Systematic Guide to the Beprodnotion and Multipucation of 
Printing Surfaces, etc. 12mo $2.00 
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UBQUHABT, J. W. Dynamo Construction: a Pnuy- 

tioal Hand Book for the Use of Engineer Gonstmotors and Eleo- 
trioiana in Charge, embracing Frame Work Building, Field Magnet 
and Armature Winding and Grouping, Oompounding, etc.. with l^x- 
amplea of Leading Engliah, Amerioan and Continental Dynamos and 
Motors, with numerous illustrationB. 12mo, doth. $3-00 

Electric Ship Lighting. A Hand-Book on the 

Practiced Fitting and Bunning of Ship's Electrioal Plant For the Use 
of Ship Owners and Builders, Marme Electricians and Sea Going 
Engineers-in-Charge. Numerous illustrations. 12mo, doth. $8.00 



UNIVERSAIi TEIiEQRAPH CIPHER CODE. 

ranged for C^eral Correspondence. 12mo, cloth fl.00 

VAN NOSTRAND'S Engineering Magazine. Com- 
plete sets, 1869 to 1886 inclusiye. 

Complete sets, 85 toIs., in cloth $60.00 

Complete sets, 85 yoIs., in half morocco lOO.OO 

VAN NOSTSAND'S Tear Book of Mechanical En- 
gineering Data. With many tables and diagrams. (First Year of is- 
sue 1904.) 

VAN WAQENEN, T. R Manual of HydrauUc Mining. 

For the Use of the Praotioal Miner. Revised and enlarged edition, 
18mo, cloth $1.00 



VIIiliONy A. M. Practical Treatise on the Lieather 

Industry. With many tables and illustrations and a copious index. 
A translation of Villon's ''Traite Pratique de la Fabrication des 
Cuirs et du Travail des Peaux," by Frank T. Addyman, B. Sc. 8yo, 
cloth, illustrated net, $10.00 

VINCENT, CAMILLE. Ammonia and its Com- 

Eounds ; their Manufacture and Uses. Translated from the French 
y M. J. Sidter. 8vo, cloth, illustrated net, $2.00 



VOIiK, C. Haulage and Winding Appliances Used in 

in Mines. With plates and Engravings. Translated from the Ger- 
man. 8vo, cloth, illustrated net, $4.00 

VON QEOBQIEVICS, QEORG. Chemical Tecbnolojgy 

of Textile Fibres ; Their Origin, Structure, Preparation, Washings, 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and Dressing. Translated from the 
German by Charles Salter. With many diagrams and figures. 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated. 306 pages net, $4.50 

Contents, — The Textile Fibres ; Washing, Bleaching and Carbon- 
izing ; Mordants and Mordanting ; Dyeing, Printing, Dressing and 
Finishing; Index. 

Chemistry of Dye-Stuffs. Translated from the 

Second Oerman edition by Chas. Salter. Svo, cloth, 412 pages. 
neU (Lm 
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WABNEB, ROBERT. Ventilation in Mines. Trans- 
lated from the Germaa by Ciiarles Salter. With plates and engray- 
iDgB. 8vo, oloth, illustrated, 240 pages net 34.60 

WADE, E. J. Second Batteries: Their Theory, Con- 
struction and Use. With innumerable diagrams and figures. Svo, 
cloth, illustrated, 492 pages net $4.00 

WAIiKER, FBEDEBICK C. E. Aerial Navigration: 

A Practical Hand-book on the Construction of Dirigible Balloons, 
ASrostats, Aeroplanes and Aeromotors. With diagrams, tables and 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 151 pages. net $3.00 

WAIiKER, W. H. Screw Propulsion. Notes on Screw 

Propulsion, its Bise and History. 8yo, doth 75 

WAIiEER, STDNET F. Electrical Engineering in 

Our Homes and Workshops. A Practical Treatise on Auidliaiy Elec- 
brioal Apparatus. Third edition, revised, with numerous illustrO' 
tiona J2.00 

Electric Lighting for Marine Engineers, or How to 

Light a Ship by the Electric Light and How to Keep the Apparatus 
in Order. 103 illustrations. 8vo, cloth. Second edition t^-OO 

WAIiLINQ. B. T., (Lieut. Com. XT. S. N.), and Julius 

Martin. Electrical Installations of the United States Nayy. With 
many diagrams and engravings. Svo, cloth, illustrated. In Press. 

WALLIS-TATLER, A« J. Modem Cydes^ A Practi- 
cal Handbook on Their Construction and Repair. With 800 illustra- 
tions. 8yo, cloth $100 

Motor Oars, or Power Carriages for Common 

Boads. With numerous illustrations. 8to, doth $1.80 

Bearings and Lubrication. A Handbook for every 

user of Machinery. Fully illustrated. 8yo, cloth $1.50 

Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. A 

Descriptiye Treatise for the use of persons employing refngerating 
and ice-making installations and others. 8vo, cloth, illustrated.. $3. oio 

Refrigeration and Cold Storage ; being a complete 

practical treatise on the art and science of refrigeration. 600 pp., 
861 diagrams and figures. 8to, cloth, illustrated. net, $1.60 

Sugar Machinery. A Descriptive Treatise, devoted 

to the Machinery and Apparatus usea in the Manufacture of Oane 
and Beet Sugars. 12mo, cloth, ill $2.00 

WANKLYN, J. A. A Practical Treatise on the Exam- 
ination of Milk and its Deriyatives, Cream, Butter, and Oheeee. 
12mo, doth $1.00 

Water Analysis. A Practical Treatise on the Ex- 
amination of Potable Water. Tenth edition. 12mo, doth $2.00 
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WANSBROXraHL WM. D. The A. B. C. of the Differ- 
ential Oaloulus. 12mo, oloth $1.50 

IKTABD, J. H. Steam for the Million. A Popular Treat- 

iae on Steam, and its applioation to the Useful Arts, especially to 
Navigation. 8vo, doth $1.00 

WABING, GEO. E., Jr. Sewerage and Land Drainage. 

Illustrated with wood-outs in the text, and full-page and folding 
plates. Quarto. Cloth. Third edition $8.00 

Modem Methods of Sewage. Disposal for Towns, 

Publio lustitutions and Isolated Houses. Second edition, rtsvined 
and enlarged 260 pages. Illustrated, oloth $2. 00 

How to Drain a House. Practical Information for 

Householders. Third edition enlarged. 12aio, cloth $1.25 

WATSON, E. t^. Small Engines and Boilers. A man- 
ual of Concise and Specidc Directions for the Construction of Small 
Steam Engines and Boilers of Modern Types from five Horse-power 
down to model sizes. Illustrated with Numerous Diagrams and Ebilf 
Tone Outs. 12mo, cloth $1.25 

WATT, ALEXANDER. Electro-plating and Electro- 
refining of Metals. B^ing a new edition of Alexander Watte* "Electro- 
Deposition." Meviaed and largely re-written by Arnold Philip, 
B. Sc. With numerous figures and engravings. 8to, cloth, illus- 
trated, 680 pages net. $4.50 

Electro-Metallurgy Practically Treated. Ekventh 

edition^ considerably enlarged, 12mo, cloth $1.00 

The Art of Soap-Making. A Practical Handbook 

of the Manufacture of Hard and Soft Soaps, Toilet Soaps, &o. In- 
cluding many New Processes, and a Chapter on the Beoovery of 
Glycerine from Waste Lyes. With illustrations. Fifth edition, 
revised and enlarged. Svo, cloth $3.00 

Tlie Art of Leather Manufacture. Being a Prac- 
tical Handbook, in which the Operations of Tanning, Currring, and 

Leather Dressing are Fully Described, and the Principles of Tanning 
Explained, and many Recent Processes Introduced. With numerous 
illustrations. Second edition. 8vo, cloth $4.00 

WEALE, JOHN. A Dictionary of Terms Used in 

Architecture, Building, Engmeering, Mining, Metallurgy, Archaelo^, 
the Fine Arts, etc., with explanatory obMrvat^'ons connected with 
applied Science and Art I'ifth edition, revised and corrected^ 
12mo, cloth $2.50 

WEBB, HERBERT LAWS. A Practical Quide to 

the Testing of Insulated Wires and Cables. Illustrated. 12mo, 
oloth $1.00 

The Telephone Hand Book. 128 illastrations. 146 

pages. 16mo., doth $1.00 
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WEEKES, R. W. The Design of Alternate Current 

Transformers. Illiistrated. 12mo, doth Sl.OO 

WEISBACH, JULITTS. A Manual of Theoretical 

Mechanios. Ninth Amerioan edition. Translated from the fourth 
augmented and improved Oerman edition, with an Introduction to 
the Calculus by Eddey B. Coze, A.M., Mining Engineer. 1,100 

pages, and 902 woodcut illustrationa 8to, cloth S6.00 

Sheep 7.50 

WESTON, EDMUND B. Tables Showing Loss of 

Head Due to Friction of Water in Pipes. Second edition. ]2mo, 
doth $1.50 

WETM0X7TH, F. MARTEN. Drum Armatures and 

Commutators. (Theory and Practice.) A complete Treatise on th^ 
Theory and Construction of Drum Winding, and of commutators for 
closed-coil armatures, together with a full resume of some of the prin- 
cipal points involyed in meir design, and an exposition of armature 
re-actions and sparking. 8to, doth $3.00 

WHEELES, ^^^ ^' ^' '^^ ^' War. A Course of 

Instruction m the Elements of the Art and Science of War, for the 
Use of the Cadets of the United States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y. 12mo, cloth $1.76 

WHEELER, Prof. J. B. Field Fortifications. The 

Elements of Field Fortifications, for the Use of the Cadets of the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 12mo, cl. . .$1.75 

WHIPPLE, S., C. E. An Elementary and Practical 

Treatise on Bridge Building. 8vo, cloth $3.00 

WHITE, W. H., K. C. B. A Manual of Naval Archi- 
tecture, for use of Officers of the Boyal Navy, Officers of the Merchan- 
tile Marine, Yachtsmen, Shipowners and bhipbuilders. Containing 
many figures, diagrams and tables. Thick, 8yo, cloth, illus $9.00 

WHITELAW, JOHN, Jr. Surveying^ as Practiced 

by Civil Engineers and Surveyors ; including the setting-out of work 
for construction and surveys abroad, with examples taken from actual 
practice. Intended as a hand-book ifor Field and Office use ; also as 
a text-book for Students. With numerous tables, full-page plates 
and diagrams. 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 616 pages net $4.00 

WILKINSON, H. D. Submarine Cable-Laying, Re- 
pairing and Testing. 8vo, cloth $5.00 

WILLIAMSON, R. S. On the XJee of the Barometer on 

Surv^ and Beconnoissances. Part L Meteorology in its Connection 
with Hypsometry. Part IL Barometric Hypsometry. With Illus- 
trative tables and engravings. 4to, doth. $16.00 

Practical Tables in Meteorology and Hypsometry, 

in connection with the use of the Barometer. 4to, doth $2.60 
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WILSON, QBO. Inowaiiio Chemistiy, with New No- 
tation. BeTised and eDlarged by H. G. Madan. New edition. 
12ino, doth 92.00 

WIIiLSON, F. N. Theoretical and Practical Qraphics ; 

an Ednoational Coarse on the Theory and Praotioal Applioationa of 
DeeoriptiTe (geometry and Mechanical Drawing. Preparfd for sin- 
dents in General Science, Eniirraying, or Architectore. Third Edition 
Revised, 4to, cloth, illustrated nef, $4.00 

WINKLER, CLEMENS, and GEO. LTTNGE. Hand- 

Book of Technical Gas- Analysis. With figures and diagrams. SeconcL 
English edition. Translated from the Third, greatly enlarged Ger- 
man Edition, with some additions by George Lnnge, Ph. D. 8to, 
cloth, iUuftrated, 190 pages $4.00 

WOODBUKT, D. V. Treatise on the Various Elements 

of stability in the Well-Proportioned Arch. 8vo, half morocco.. $4. 00 

WBIQHT, A. a Analysis of Oils and AUied Sub- 
stances. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 241 pages net $3.50 

Simple Method for Testing Painters' Materials. 

8vo, cloth, 160 pages net. $2.50 

WBIGHT, T. W., PROF. {Union College). Elements of 

Mechanics; including Kinematics, Kinetics and Statics. With ap- 
plications. Third edition^ revised and enlarged, 8to, cloth. . $2.60 

WYNKOOP, BICHABD. Vessels and Voyages, as 

Begolated by Federal Statutes and Treasury Instructions and Decis- 
ions. Svo, cloth ^.00 

TOXTNQ, J. ELTON. Electrical Testing for Telegraph 

Engineers. With Appendices consisting of Tables. 8to, doth, ilhis- 
trated $4.00 

TOXTNQ SEAMAN'S MANUAL. Compiled from 

Various Authorities, and Illustrated with Numerous Original and 
Select Designs, for tiie Use of the United States Training Ships and 
the Marine Schools. 8to, half roan $8.00 

ZIPSER, JULITTS. Textile Raw Materials, and 

their Conversion into Yams. The study of the Baw Materials and 
the Technology of the Spinning Process. A Text-book for Textile, 
Trade and higher Technical Schools, as also for self-instruction. 
Based upon the ordinary syllabus and curriculum of the Imperial and 
Royal Weaving Schools. Translated from the German by Ghas. Sal> 
ter. 8yo, cloth, illustrated net, $5.00 
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'TlFlEY are put up in a uniform^ neatj and attractive farm. iSme^ 
•* boards. Price so cents per volume. The subjects are of an 

eminently scientific character^ and embrace a wide range of topics^ and 

eare amply illustrated when the subject demands* 

Ma I. CHIMNEYS FOR FURNACES AND STEAM-BOILERS. 
By R. Armstrong, C.E. Third American edition, revised and partly 
rewritten, with an appendix on Theory of Chimney Draught, by F. £. 
Idell, M.E. 

No. a. STEAM-BOILER EXPLOSIONS. By Zerah Colbum. New 
edition, revised by Prof. R. H. Thurston. 

No. 3. PRACTICAL DBSIQNINQ OF RETAINING- WALLS. 

By Arthur Jacob, A.B. Second edition, revised, with additions by Proi 
W. Cain. 

Na 4. PROPORTIONS OF PINS USED IN BRIDGES. Second 
edition, with appendix. By Charles E. Bender, C.E. 

No. 5. VENTILATION OP BUILDINGS. By W. K. Butler. Second 
edition, re-edited and enlarged by James L. Greenleaf. C.E. 

No. 6. ON THE DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTION OP 

STORAGE RESERVOIRS. By Arthur Jacob, A.B. Second edition, 
revised, with additions by £. Sherman Gould. 

No. 7. SURCHARGED AND DIFFERENT FORMS OF RE- 
TAINING- WALLS. By James S. Tate, C.E. 

No. 8. A TREATISE ON THE COMPOUND ENGINE. By John 
Tumbull, jun. Second edition, revised by Prof. S. W. Robinson. 

No. 9. A TREATISE ON FUEL. By Arthur V. Abbott, C. EL 
Founded on the original treatise of C. William Siemens, D.C.L, 

No. zo. COMPOUND ENGINES. Translated from the French of A. 
Mallet Second edition, revised, with Results of American Practice, by 
Richard H. Buel, C.E. 

No. IX. THEORY OF ARCHES. By Prof. W. Allan. 

No. la. A THEORY OF VOUSSOIR ARCHES. By Prof. W. B. 
Cain. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated. 

Na 13. GASES MET WITH IN COAL-MINBS. By J. J. Atkinson. 
Third edition, levised and enlarged by Edward H Williams, jun* 
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Ho. 14. FRICTION OP AIR IN MINB8. By J. J. Atkinson. 

Na X5. SKEW ARCHES. By Prof. E. W. Hyde, C.E. Illustrated. 

No. 16. A GRAPHIC METHOD OF SOLVING CERTAIN QUES- 
TIONS IN ARITHMETIC OR ALGEBRA. By Prof. Geo. L. Vosc. 

Na xy. WATER AND WATER-SUPPLY. By ProC W. H. Corfield 

of the University College, London. 

No. x8. SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE PURIFICATION. Bj 
M. N. Baker, Assoc. Ed. Engineering News, 

No. xg. STRENGTH OF BEAMS UNDER TRANSVBR3B 

LOADS. By Prof. W. Allan, author of "Theory of Arches." 

No. ao. BRIDGE AND TUNNEL CENTRES. By John a Mo- 
Master, C.E. 

No. ax. SAFETY VALVES. By Richard H. Buel, C.E. Third editioii. 

No. aa. HIGH MASONRY DAMS. By E. Sherman Gould, C.E. 

No. as. THE FATIGUE OF METALS UNDER RKPEATBD 

STRAINS. With Various Tables of Results and Experiments. From 
the German of Prof. Ludwig Spangenburgh, with a Preface by S. li. 
Shreve, A.M. 

No. a4. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE TEETH OW 

WHEELS. By Prof. S. W. Robinson^ Second edition, revised. 

No. as. ON THE THEORY AND CALCULATION OF CON- 
TINUOUS BRIDGES. By R. M. Wilcox, Ph.B. 

No. a6. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PROPERTIES OF 

CONTINUOUS BRIDGES. By Charles Bender, C.E. 

No. ay. ON BOILER INCRUSTATION AND CORROSION 

By F. J. Rowan. New edition, revised and partly rewritten by F. L. 
Idell, M. E. 
No. a8. TRANSMISSION OF POWER BY WIRE ROPB3 

By Albert W. Stahl, U.S.N. Second edition. 

No. 29. STEAM INJECTORS. Translated from the French ol 
M. Leon Pochet. 

No. 30. TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, AND THE MAGNET- 
ISM OF IRON VESSELS. By Prof. Fairman Rogers. 

ITaai. THE SANITARY CONDITION OF DWELLING- 

HOUSES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By George E. Waring, jim. 

No. 3a. CABLE-MAKING FOR SUSPENSION BRIDGES. Bf 

W. Hildenbrand. C.E. 

No. ^. MECHANICS OF VENTILATION. By George W. Raflei; 
C.E. New edition (1895), revised by author. 

No. 34. FOUNDATIONS. By Prof. Jules Gaudard, C.E. Translated 
from the French. 

No. ^. THE ANEROID BAROMETER : ITS CONSTRUC- 
TION AND USE. Compiled by George W. Plympton. Eighth edition. 

No. 36. MATTER AND MOTION. By J. Clerk Maxwell. M.A- 
.Second American edition. 
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•la 37. GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING: ITS USES, METH- 
ODS, AND RESULTS. By Frank- De Yeaux Carpenter, C.E. 

Na38. MAXIMUM STRESSES IN FRAMED BRIDGES. Bf 

Prof. William Cain, A.M., C.E. New and revised edition. 
NaaO. A HANDBOOK OF THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 

TELEGRAPH. By A. E. Loring. New enlarged edition. 
Na 4a TRANSMISSION OF POWER BY COMPRESSED AIR. 

By Robert Zahner, M.E. Second edition. 
No. 41. STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. By William Kent, C.E., 

Assoc. Ed. Engineering News. 
No. 42. THEORY OF STEEL-CONCRETE ARCHES AND 

OF VAULTED STRUCTURES. By Prof. William Cain. 
No. 43. WAVE AND VORTEX MOTION. By Dr. Thomas Cra% of 

Johns Hopkins University. 
Na 44. TURBINE WHEELS. By Prot W. P. Trowbridge, ColumbU 

College. Second edition. 
Ila 45. THERMODYNAMICS. By ProL H. T. Eddy, UniveiBi^ of 

Cincinnati. 

No. 46. ICE-MAKING MACHINES. New edition, revised and eo* 
Targed by Prof. J. E. Denton. From the French of M. Lc Douz. 

110.47. LINKAGES; THE DIFFERENT FORMS AND USES 
OF ARTICULATED LINKS. By J. D. C. de Roos. 

No. 48. THEORY OP SOLID AND BRACED ARCHES. By 

William Cain, C.E. 

No. 49. ON THE MOTION OF A SOLID IN A FLUID. By 

Thomas Craig, Ph.D. 

No. CO. DWELLING-HOUSES: THEIR SANITARY CON- 
STRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENTS. By Prof. W. H. Corfield. 

Ho. 51. THE TELESCOPE : ITS CONSTRUCTION, ETC. By 

Thomas Nolan. 

Ho. <a. IMAGINARY QUANTITIES. Translated from the FVench of 
Jil. Argand. By Prof. Hardy. 

No. 53. INDUCTION COILS : HOW MADE AND HOW USED. 

Third American, from Ninth English edition. 

No. 54. KINEMATICS OP MACHINERY. By Prof. Kennedy. With 
an introduction by Prof. R. H. Thurston. 

No. 55. SEWER GASES : THEIR NATURE AND ORIGIN. By 
A. de Varona. 

Na56. THE ACTUAL LATERAL PRESSURE OF EARTH- 
WORK. By Benjamin Baker. M. Inst. C.E. 

No. 57. INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LIGHTING. A Practical 
Description of the Edison System. By L. H. Latimer, to which is 
added the Design and Operation of Incandescent Stations, by C. J. 
Field, and the Maximum Efficiency of Incandescent Lamps, by John 
W. Howell. 

No. ^. THE VENTILATION OF COAL-MINES. By W. Fairley. 
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Na<Q. RAILROAD ECONOMICS; OR, NOTES, WITH COM* 

MENTS. By S. W. Robinson, C.E. 

Na60). STRENGTH OP WROUQHT-IRON BRIDGE MBlf* 

HERS. By S. W. Robinson, CK. 

N0.61. POTABLE WATER AND METHODS OF DETECT- 
ING IMPURITIES. By M. N. Baker, Ph.B. 

No. Oil. THE THEORY OP THE GAS-ENGaNE. By Dugald Ocfk. 
Second edition. With additional matter. Edited by F. E. Idell, M.E. 

No. 63. HOUSE DRAINAGE AND SANITARY PLUMBING. 

By W. P. Gerhard. Eighth edition, rerised. 

No. 64. ELECTRO-MAGNETS. By A. N. Mansfield, S.R 

Na 65. POCKET LOGARITHMS TO FOUR PLACES OP DECI- 

MALS. 

No. 66. DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINERY. By S. P. Thompson 
With notes by F. L. Pope. Third edition. 

Na67. HYDRAULIC TABLES BASED ON "KUTTER*8 

FORMULA." ByP.J. Flynn. 

No. 68. STEAM-HEATING. By Robert Briggs. Third ediUon, revised, 
with additions by A. R. Wolff. 

No. 69. CHEMICAL PROBLEMS. By Prof. J. C. Foye. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. 

No. 70. EXPLOSIVE MATERIALS. The Phenomena and Theories 

of Explosion, and the Classification, Constitution and Preparation of 
Explosives. By First Lieut. John P. Wisser, U.S.A. 

No. 71. DYNAMIC ELECTRICITY. By John Hopkinson, J. N. 
Shoolbred, and R. £. Day. 

No. 7a. TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING. By George J. Specht. 
FroL A. S. Hardy, John B. McMaster, and H. F. Walling. 

No. 73. SYMBOLIC ALGEBRA; OR, THE ALGEBRA OP 

ALGEBRAIC NUMBERS. By Prof. W. Cain. 

No. 74. TESTING MACHINES : THEIR HISTORY, CON- 
STRUCTION, AND USE. By Arthur V. Abbott. 



No. 75. RECENT PROGRESS IN DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINES. Being a Supple 
Prof. Sylvanus P. Thompson. 



IHINES. Being a Supplement to Dynamo-Electric Machinery. By 



No. 76. MODERN REPRODUCTIVE GRAPHIC PROCESSES. 

By Lieut. James S. Pettit, U.S.A. 

No. 77. STADIA SURVEYING. The Theory of Sudia MeasuremenlB. 
By Arthur Winslow. 

Na 78. THE STEAM-ENGINE INDICATOR, AND ITS USE. 

By W. B. Le Van. 

No. 79. THE FIGURE OP THE EARTH. By Frank C. RobeftibC.E. 

No. 80. HEALTHY FOUNDATIONS FOR HOUSES. % 
Brown. 
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Ma 8z. WATER METERS : COMPARATIVE TESTS OP 

ACCURACY, DELIVERY, ETC. Distinctive features of the Worth- 
ington, Kennedy, Siemens, and Hesse meters. By Ross £. Browne. 

Na8a. THE PRESERVATION OP TIMBER BY THE USB 
OF ANTISEPTICS. By Samuel Bagster Boulton, C.E. 

No. 8a. MECHANICAL INTEGRATORS. By Prof. Henry S. H. 
Shaw, C.E. 

No. 84. FLOW OP WATER IN OPEN CHANNELS, PIPES, 

CONDUITS, SEWERS, ETC. With Tables. By P. J. Flynn, C.E. 

No. 85. THE LUMINIPEROUS ATHER. By Prof, de Volson Wood. 

Ila86. HAND-BOOK OP MINERALOGY; DETERMINATION 

AND DESCRIPTION OF MINERALS FOUND IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Prof. J. C. Foye. 

No. 87. TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF HELICOIDAL OBLIQUE ARCHES. By John 
L. Culley, C.E. 

No. 88. BEAMS AND GIRDERS. Practical Formulas for their Re- 
sistance. By P. H. Philbrick. 

No. 80. MODERN GUN-COTTON : ITS MANUFACTURE, 
PROPERTIES, AND ANALYSIS. By Lieut. John P. Wisser, U.S.A. 

No. 90. ROTARY MOTION, AS APPLIED TO THE OYRO- 

SCOPE. By Gen. J. G. Barnard. 

No. 91. LEVELING: BAROMETRIC, TRIGONOMETRIC, AND 
SPIRIT. By Prof. I. O. Baker. 

Na ga. PETROLEUM : ITS PRODUCTION AND USE. By 
Boverton Redwood, F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Na93. RECENT PRACTICE IN THE SANITARY DRAIN- 
AGE OF BUILDINGS. With Memoranda on the Cost of Plumbing 
Work. Second edition, revised. By William Paul Gerhard, C. £. 

No. 94. THE TREATMENT OP SEWAGE. By Dr. C. Meymott 
Tidy. 

No. 95. PLATE GIRDER CONSTRUCTION. By Isami Hiroi, C.E. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Plates and Illustrations. 

Mo. 96. ALTERNATE CURRENT MACHINERY. By Gisbert 
Kapp, Assoc. M. Inst., CE. 

No. 07. THE DISPOSAL OF HOUSEHOLD WASTE. By W. 

Paul Gerhard, Saniury Engineer. 

No. 98. PRACTICAL DYNAMO-BUILDING FOR AMATEITRS. 
HOW TO WIND FOR ANY OUTPUT. By Frederick Walker. 
Fully illustrated. 

II0.09. tRIPLE-EXPANSION ENGINES AND ENGINE 
TRIALS. By Prof. Osborne Reynolds. Edited, with notes, eta, bjr 
F. £. Idell. M. E. 



No. xoo. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER ; OR, THE 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL TRAINING NEfCESSARY IN 
FITTING FOR THE DUTIES OF THE CIVIL ENGINEER. The 
Opinions of Eminent Authorities, and the Course of Study In the 
Technical Schools. By Geo. W. Plympton, Am. Soc. C.E. 

No. loi. THE SEXTANT AND OTHER REFLECTING 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. With Practical Suggestions 
and Wrinkles on their Errors, Adjustments, and Use. With thirty- 
three illustrations. By F. R. Brainard, U.S.N. 

No. 103. THE GALVANIC CIRCUIT INVESTIGATED 
MATHEMATICALLY. By Or. G. S. Ohm, Berlin, 1827. Translated 
by William Francis. Wiih Preface and Notes by the Editor, Thomas 
D. Lockwood, M.I.E.E. 

No. 103. THE MICROSCOPICAL EXAMINATION OF POTA« 



:i- 



BLE WATER. With Diagram^ By Geo. W. Rafter. 

No. 104. VAN NOSTRAND*S TABLE-BOOK FOR CIVIL AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. Compiled by Geo. W. Plympton, C.& 

No. 105. DETERMINANTS, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF. With examples. By Prof. G. A. Miller. 

No. Z06. TRANSMISSION BY AIR-POWER. Illustrated. By 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy and W. C. Unwin. 

No. Z07. A GRAPHICAL METHOD FOR SWING-BRIDGES. 

A Rational and Easy Graphical Analysis of the Stresses in Ordinary 
Swing- Bridges. With an Introduction on the General Theory of Graphi- 
cal Statics. 4 Plates. By Benjamin F. LaRue, C.E. 

No. 108. A FRENCH METHOD FOR OBTAINING SLIDE- 

VALVE DIAGRAMS. 8 Folding Pktes. By Lloyd Bankson, B.S., 
Assist. Naval Constructor, U.S.N. 

No. 109. THE MEASUREMENT OF ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 

Electrical Measuring Instruments. By Jas. Swinburne. Meters 
FOR Electrical Energy. By C. H. Wordingham. Edited by 
T. Commerford Martin. Illustrated. 

No. no. TRANSITION CURVES. A Field Book for Engineers, 
conuining Rules and Tables for laying out Transition Curves. By 
Walter G. Fox. 

No. III. GAS-LIGHTING AND GASFITTING, including SpecificiP 
tions and Rules for Gas Piping, Notes on the Advantages of Gas for 
Cooking and Heating, and useful Hints to Gas Consumers. Second 
edition, rewritten and enlarged. By Wm. Paul Gerhard. 

No. ZX2. A PRIMER ON THE CALCULUS. By E. Sherman 
Gould, C.E. 

No. 1x3. PHYSICAL PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION. 

By A. Bourgougnon, formerly AssisUnt at Bellevue Hospital. 

No. 114. MANUAL OF THE SLIDE RULE. By F. A. Halsey of 
the American Machinist. Second edition, revised. 



SCIENCE SERIES, 



No. 115. TRAVERSE TABLES* showing the difference of Latitude 
and Departure for distances between i and 100 and for Angles to 
Quarter Degrees between i degree and 90 degrees. (Reprinted from 
Scribner's Pocket Table Book.) 

No. 116. WORM AND SPIRAL GEARING. Reprinted from 
•' American Machinist." By F. A. Halsey. 



SGIENTIFIO PUBLICATIONS. 



Catalogue of Weale's Rudimentary 

Scientific Series. 



<*W£AIi£*S flRRTES indades Text-Books on almost ererj tnaneh of 
Science and Industry, comprising saoh subjects an Axchiteetnre and Buildings 
Oivil Engineering, Fine Arts, Mechanics and Mechanioal Engineering, Physlc&l and 
Chemical Science, and many nuscellaneons Treatises. The whole are constant]/ 
undergoing rerision, and new editions, biooght up to the latest disooreries in 
Bcientiflo research, are oonstantlj iasaed. We carry large stocks and can famish 
nearly all the series on orders. Snch as are not in stock can be procorad 
promptly." 

No. Pbxob. 

1. Chemistry, by Fownes. f 

2. Katoral Philosophy, by Tomlinson 60 

4. Mineralogy, byBamsay. 8d edition, enlarged 1.40 

6. Mechanics, byTomlinson 60 

7. Electricity, by Harris 

7*. Qalvanism and Electricity, by Harris 

8. Budimentary Magnetism, by Harris and Noad 

11. Electric Telegraph, History, by Sabine 

12. Pneumatics, Acoustics, &c., byChas. Tomlinson, F.R.S. 4th Edition, 

enlarged 60 

16. Architecture, Orders, by Leeds 60 

17. Architecture, Styles, by Bury 80 

16. 17, bound together 1.40 

18. Architecture, Design, by Garbett 1.00 

16. 17, and 18, in one vol. half-bound 2.40 

20. Perspective, byPyne 80 

22. Building, Art of, by Dobson 80 

28. Brick and Tile Making, by Dobson 1.20 

25« Masonry and Stone Cutting, by Dobson 1.00 

31. Well-Sinking. By Swindell and Bumell 80 

82. Mathematical Instruments, by Heather. New Edition, enlarged by 

A T. Walmibi.it 80 



D. VAN NOSTBAND COMPANTS 



Ko. Pbiob. 

83. Cranes and Machinery, by Glynn (0.60 

34. Steam Engine, byLardner , 60 

35. Blasfcingand Qu&nying, byBnrgoyne 60 

36. Dictionary of Terms in Architectore, Ac, by John Weale. Enlarged 

by Bobert Hnnt, F.B.S 2.00 

40. Glass Staining and Painting on Glass, by Gessert and Fromberg 1.00 

42. Cottage Building, by C. Brace Allen 80 

48. TubuliT and Girder Bridges, by Bempsey 80 

44. Foundations and Concrete Work, by Dobson 60 

45. Limes, Cements, Mortars, Ac, by Bnmell 60 

50. Law of Contracts, by Gibbons 

51. Naval Architecture, by Peake.... 1.40 

53* Ships, Construction of , by Sommerfeldt 60 

53**. Plates to ditto, 4to 3.00 

54. Masting and Bigging, by Kipping 80 

54*. Lron Ship Building, by Grantham 

55. Navigation ('* The Sailor's Sea Book**), by Greenwood. New Edition 

by W. H. BoBser 1.00 

57. Warming and Ventilation, by Tomlinson 

59. Steam Boilers, by Armstrong... « 60 

60. Land and Engineering Suryeying, by Baker 80 

61* Beady Beckoner for Land, by Arman 80 

67. Clocks and Watches, and Bells, by Sir E. Beckett 7th Edition, re- 

visedand enlarged 1.80 

69. Music, by Spencer 1.00 

71. Pianoforte Instruction, by Spencer 60 

69 & 71. Music and the Pianoforte, by Spencer. In 1 toI. half-bound 

72. Becentand Fossil Shells, by Woodward 

76. Geometry, Descriptiye, by Heather 80 

80. Marine Engines, by Murray. 8th Edition, with Additions by G. Car- 

lisle, C.E 1.80 

80* Embanking Lands from the Sea, by Wiggins 

81. Water Works, by Hughes 1.60 

88**. Locks, Construction of 1.00 

88. (Ml). Shipsand Boats, by Bland 60 

83. Book-keeping, Haddon 60 

84. Arithmetic, by Young 60 

84*. Key to ditto 60 

85. Equational Arithmetic, by Hipsley 60 

86. Algebra, by Haddon 80 

86*. Key to ditto 60 

88. Qeometiry. Part L (Eudid, Books L— m.) By Law 60 



SOIEKTIFIO PUBLI0ATI0N8. 



No. 

89. Part n. (Euclid, Books IV., V., VL, XL, XIL) By Lbw...$0.60 

88. 89. Geometry, in 1 ToL (Euclid's ElementB.) 1.00 

90. Analytical Geometry, by Hann and Young 80 

91. Plane Trigonometry, byHann 60 

92. Spherical Trigonometr y , byHann 40 

91, 92, bound together 1.00 

93. Hensoiation and Heaanring, by Baker 60 

96. Astronomy, by Main. BeTisedby W. T. Lynn 80 

97. Statics and Dynamics, by Baker 60 

98. Mechanism and liachines, by Baker and Nasmyth 1.00 

99. Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, byTonng 1.00 

101. Differential OalouluB, by Woolhouse 60 

102. Integral Calculus, by Cox 60 

106. Ships' Anchors, by Cotsell 

111. Arohen, Piers and Buttresses, by Bland 60 

112. Domestic Medicines, by Gooding 80 

112^ The Management of Health, byBaird 40 

113. On the Use of Field Artilleiy, by H. H. MazwelL 

113.* Memoir on Swords, by CoL Marey 

116. Acoustics of Public Buildings, by Smith 60 

117. Subterraneous Surreying, by Fenwick and Baker 1.00 

118. CiTil Engineering in North America, by SteTenson 

127. Architectural Modeling, byBichardson 60 

128. Vitruvius' Architecture, by Gwilt 2.00 

180. Ghfeoian Azohitectnre, by Lord Aberdeen 40 

128, 130, inl voL half-bound 2.40 

181. Miller's, Com Merchant's and Farmer's Beady Reckoner. Berised 

byHutton 80 

182. Dwelling Houses, Erection o^ by Brooks 1.00 

136. ELectro-metallurgy, Watt 1.40 

186. Arithmetic, by Haddon ^ 60 

187. Key to ditto 

138. Telegraph, Handbook of, by Bond 

139. Steam Engine, Theory of, by Baker 60 

140. Farming — Soils, Manures and Crops, by Bum 80 

141. Ditto Outlines— Farming Economy, by Bum 1.20 

142. Ditto Cattle, Sheep and Horses, by Bum 1.00 

143. Experimental Essays, by C. Towlinson 

145. Farming, Dairy, Pigs, and Poultry, by Bum 80 

146. Ditto Sewage, Irrigation, ^., by Bum 1.00 

140 to 146. TheSYols. inl, half-bound 4.80 

147. The Stepping Stone to Arithmetic, by A. Arman 

148. Key to the same • 



D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY'S 



No. Fbzob. 

149. Saik and Sailmaking, by Kipping |1.00 

150. Logic, by Emmens 60 

151. Handy Book on the Law of Friendly, Lidnstrial and Provident Build- 

ing and Loan Societies, by A White 

153. Locke on the Understanding, by Emmens 60 

154. General "Hints to Emigrants 

155. Engineer's Guide to the Navies 

156. Quantities and Measurements, by Beaton 60 

157. Emigrant's Guide to Natal, by Dr. Mann 

158. Slide Bule and How to Use it, by Hoare 1.00 

162. Brass Founder's Manual, by W. Graham 80 

163. Law of Patents for Livention, by F. W. Campin 

164. Modem Workshop Practice, by J. G. Winton. Fourth Edition, re.« 

vised and enlarged 1.40 

165. Lron and Heat, by Armour 1.00 

166. Power in Motion, by Armour 80 

167. Lx>n Bridges, Girders, ^., by Campin 

168. Drawing and Measuring Listniments, by Heather 60 

169. Optical Instruments, by Heather 60 

170. Surveying and Astronomicallnstmments, by Heather 60 

168,169,170. The three parts as above in 1 vol 1.80 

\* The above form an enlargement of the original work, ** Mathematical 

Instruments** (No. 82). 

171. Engineering Drawing, by John Mazton 1.40 

172. Mining Tools, by William Morgans 1.00 

172*. Plates to ditto, 235 Engravings, 4to 1.80 

173. Physical Geology, by Portlock and Tate .» .80 

174. Historical Geology, by Ralph Tate, F. G. S 1.00 

173. 174. Geology, Portlock and Tate, 1 vol 1.80 

175. Builder's and Contractor's Price Book 

176. The Metallurgy of Iron, byH. Bauerman 2.00 

177. Culture of Fruit Trees, by Du Breuil 1.40 

178. Practical Plane Geometiy, by J. F. Heather 80 

180. Coal and Coal Minmg, byW. W.Smyth 1.40 

181. Painting (Fine Art), by Gullick and Timbs 2.00 

182. Carpentry and Joinery, by Tredgold and Tarn 1.40 

182r Atlas of 35 plates to the above 2.40 

183. Animal Physics, by Dr. Laidner. PartI 1.60 

184. Ditto. Part IL 1.20 

183, 184. Ditto. In 1 Vol Qoth boards 8.00 

185. The Complete Measurer, by Richard Horton 1.60 

186. Grammar of Coloring, by Field, Enlarged by Ellis A. Davidson, with 

oolored plates 1.20 



SOIENTIPIC PUBLICATIONS. 



No. 

187. BSnto to Young ArobiteotB, by G. Wigfatwiok, Enlarged by G. H. 

GniJUaiime $1.40 

188. HooBe Painting, ftc., by Ellis A. DaTidson 2.00 

189. Piactioal Bricklaying, by Adam Hammond 60 

190. Steam and the Steam Engine, byD. K. Clark 1.40 

191. Plumbing, Hooae Drainage and Ventilation, by W. P. Buohan. 

Fifth Edition, Enlarged 1.40 

192. Timber Importers' and BailderB' Guide, by Grandy 80 

193. Field Fortification, by Major W. W. Knollys 1.20 

194. House Manager, by an Old Housekeeper 1.40 

194, 112. 112*. House Book (The). Three Tola, in one, half-bound 2.40 

196. Compound Interest and Annuities, byF. Thoman 1.60 

197. Boads and Streets, by Law and Clark 1.80 

198. The Sheep, by W. C. Spooner 1.40 

199. The Compendius Calculator, by D. 0*Gorman, revised by 0. Norri&... 1.00 

200. Fuel, by C. W. Williams and D. K. Clark 1.40 

201. Kitchen Gardening made Easy, by Glenny 60 

202. Locomotive Engines, by Dempsay, with additions by D. K. Clark 1.20 

203. Sanitary Work, by Charles Slagg 1.20 

204. Mathematical and Nautical Tables, witii Treatise on Logarithms, by 

Law and Young 1.60 

204*. Logarithms, Treatise on, with Tables, by Law, from the above 1.20 

204&65. Practical Navigation, in 1 voL, half-bound 2.80 

205. Letter Painting Made Easy, by J. G. Badenoch 60 

206. A Book on Buildmg, by Sir Edmund Beckett 1.80 

207. Farm Management, byB. Scott Bum 1.00 

208. Landed Estates Management^ by B. Scott Bum 1.00 

207, 208. Farm and Landed Estates Management, by B. Scott Bum, in 1 

ToL, half-bound 2.40 

209. The Tree Planter and Plant Propagator : A Practical Manual, by Sam- 

uel Wood 80 

210. The Tree Pruner, by Samuel Wood 60 

209, 210. The Tree Planter, Propagator, and Pruner, by Samuel Wood. In 

1 voL, half-bound 1,40 

211. The Boilermaker's Assistant, by Courtney 80 

212. The Constmction of Gasworks, by S. Hughes. Seventh Edition by 

WilHam Bichards 2.20 

213. Pioneer Engineering, by Edward Dobson, C. E 1.80 

214. Slate and Slate Quarrying, by D. C. Bavies 1.20 

216. The Goldsmith's Handbook, by G. R Gee 1.20 

216. Materials and Constmction, byF. Campin 1.20 

217. dewing Machinery, by J. W. Urquhart, C. R 80 

918. Hay and Straw Measurer, by John Steele 80 



D. VAN NOSTBAND OOMPANT'S 



No. 

219. GiTil Engineerizig, by Law and Bnmell, with Beoent Pmotioe, by P. 

K. Clarke, M. I. C. E (2.00 

221. MeasareB, Weights, and Moneys of All Nations, by W. S. B. Woolhouae. 

New Edition 1,00 

222. Suburban Farming, by Prof. Donaldson 

223. Mechanical Engineering, by F. Gampin, 0. E...1 1.00 

224. Coach Building, by Jas. W. Burgess 1.00 

225. The Silversmith's Handbook, by O. E. Oee 1.20 

215, 225. The Goldsmith's and Silversmith's Complete Handbook, by Gee. 

half-bonnd 2.80 

226. The Joints used by Builders, by J. W. Chrifity 1.20 

227. Mathematics as applied to the Constractive Arts, by F. Campin, C. E. 1.20 
22a The Construction of Boofs, by E. W. Tarn 60 

229. Elementary Decoration, by J. W. Facey 80 

230. Hand Bailing by Geo. CoUings 1.00 

231. Grafting and Buding, byC. Baltet. tOO 

232. Cottage Gardening, byE. Hobday 60 

233. Garden Beoeipts. Edited by C. W. Quin 60 

23i. Market and Kitchen Gardening, by C. W. Shaw 1.20 

235. Practical Organ-Building, by Dickson. 1.00 

236. Details of Machinery, byF. Campin, C. E 1.20 

237. The Smithy and Forge, by Crane. 2d£dition 1.00 

238. Sheet Metalworkers' Guide, by Crane 60 

239. Draining and Embanking, by Prof . Scott 60 

240. Irrigation and Water Supply, by Prof. Scott 60 

241. Farm Beads, Fences and Gates, by Prof. Scott 60 

242. Farm Buildings, by Prof. Scott 80 

243. Bam Implements and Machines, by Prof. Scott 80 

244. Field Implements and Machines, by Pros, Scott 80 

245. Agricultural Surveying, by Prof. Scott 60 

289 to 245. The 7 vols, in 1, half-bound 4.80 

246. Dictionary of Painters, by P. Datyl 1.00 

247. Building ESstates, by Fowler Maitland. 80 

248. Portland Cement for Users, by Faija. 80 

249. The Hall-Marking of Jewehry, by Gee 1.20 

250. Meat Production, by John Ewart l.OO 

251. Steam and Machinery Management, by M. PowisBale, C. E 1.00 

252. Brickwork, a Practical Treatise, by F. Walker. 2nd Edition, revised.. .60 
23, 189 & 252. The Practical Brick and Tile Book, in 1 volume, half-bound. 

253. The Timber Merchant's Freight Book, by W. Bichaxdson and M. P. Bale, 

254. The Boilermaker's Beady Beckonor, by J. Courtney, revised by D. 

K. Clark 1.60 

254 and 211 in one volume, half bound. 2.80 



SOIENTIFIO PUBIilOATIONa 



No. 

256. Stationazy Engine DriTing, b j MiohAel Beynolds #1.40 

257. Practical Honse Decoration, by Faoey 1.00 

229, 257. House Decoration, bjFacej, in 1 Tolnme, half-botmd 2.00 

258. Circular Work in Gaipentry, by Gollinga. 1.00 

259. Gas-Fitting, by John Black 1.00 

260. Iron Bridges of Moderate Span, by Hamilton W. Pendred. 80 

261. Shoring, by Geo. H. Blagrore. 60 

262. Boot and Shoemaking, by J. B. Leno j80 

263. Mechanical Dentistry, by C. Hunter 1.20 

864. Miningand Quarrying, by J. H. Collins. 60 

2G5. Practical Brick Cutting and Setting, by Adam TTATninntml 60 

23, 189, 265 in one Tolume, half bound 2.40 

967. The Science of Building, by £. W. Tarn. 1.40 

268. The Drainnge of Lands, Tdwns and Buildings, by G. D. Dempsey. 

Berised, with additions, by D. E. Clark. 2d ed 1.80 

269. light; an Introduotion to the Science of Optics, by £. W. Tarn. 60 

270. Wood Engraving, by W, N. Brown 60 

271. Ventilation, hy W. P. Buchan l-*0 

272. Hoof Carpentry, by George Collings 80 

273. The Practical Plasterer, by W. Kemp 80 

274. Elementary Marine Engineering, by J. S. Brewer 60 

275. Laundry Management 80 

276. Cement, Pastes, Glues and Gums, by H. C. Standage 80 

277. Fuels; Their Analysis and Valuation, by E. J. Phillips 80 

278. Model Locomotive Engineer, Fireman, ftc., by M. Beynolds 1.40 

279. Constructional Irtm and Steel Work, by F. Campin. 1.40 

280. Iron and Steel Bridges and Viaducts, by F. Campin 1.40 

281. French Polishing and Enamelling, by R Bitmead 60 

282. Electric Lighting, by A. A. C. Swinton..., 60 
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